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EXPOSITION 

OF 

THE LILY ANT).THE BEE. 


When Rpeneer first piiWisIied,his immortal Faery Qwen, he felt it necessary 
to prefix to it a clue to ‘ the continue^ allcgiHi, or dark concqjk’ of wjiioh it 
consisted, in the form of a Hotter to Sir Walter Balcighf, whAh he safd ‘ ex¬ 
pounded his general intention and meaning; jBwellforavoic^ug of jealous opin¬ 
ions and misconstructions, as for’ Sir Walters ‘ better light in reading thereoff 
from which be might gather the whol* intention of th^coneeit; and, as in a 
handful, gripe all the discourse, which otherwise might seem tffiious and con¬ 
fused.’ He owned that ‘thebegSiningof the whole w^k seeraeS abrupt;’ but 
asserted his right, as a Poet, ‘ to thrust into the ifti^pt, even where it njost 
concerned him : and there recoursing to file things foropast, and divining of 
things to come, make a pleasing analysis of all.’* ' 

Walking in the light of this precedent, tliongh at an immeasurable disfance 
from the illustrious One that set it, tho author of Kc Zi/y and th line hero 
offers some account of a performance more ^eeply considered than it has 
been given credit for, by some who have written and spoken abo«t it with, 
confident contempt. , 

Though the main object of the Book is by no Mans to be sought in a com¬ 
memoration of the Crystal Palace of 1861, its pa^ seek tcfteflect, however 
^intly, some of the splendours of^hat magnificent .and majestic spectacle 
which will over remain peerless, aira alone, in its moral glory, however great 
maybe the merits and attractiveness'tf its snecessJ-S, here or elsewhere. 
That is, however, sWogether a subordinate purpose qjf the author; who scgight 
tt) seise an occasion for setting forth great Trutlisjiffecting tho eternal welfare 
of mankind; for he thought that those Truths, of a high an^lioly import, spoke. 
‘ The lett r ii. dnlod the 23tl January iJfesf and isprofiKifttothe first odition, that^'-f U90. 
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loudly and gloriously in the «ar of a devout, Imniblij, and watchful beholder 
and lislener. " 

Concerning the Structure, and Title, of the work, the author, before proceed¬ 
ing to the Subject of it, would premise,— 

First, that ThelMg an4'^he Bee is, in the nature of a Lyrical Soliloqiiy, snii- 
posed to^e the meditative utterance of » devout Poet-Philosopher, iMsiiig 
under the guidance of an attendant Spirit, first by day, and thf'.r'oy ni^it, pi 
the Crystal Palace of 1851/ Pcetry depends essentially upon Thought, which 
should be trusted for the seleeticpa of such forms of expreesion as it may deem 
suitable, in order to reach an attuned imagination. Even Pindar’s contesnpo-'i 
rarie.s deemed his style and manner frequently harsh, abrupt and obscure; a 
penalty which must needs be incurred hy any one, who ventures to depart from 
the common standards of his time. The LUy and the Bee is written chiefly in 

ans the only specimen in our literature), * 
itself, spontaneously, to the tone of his 
thoughts and imaginings. The Poem draws largely on the reader’s fancy; and 
seeks, insterd of bewildering hin^iS multitudinousness of detail, to open, in 
all directibns, vistas of reflcctign, to a well-stored mind, by sudden and faint 
suggestions and associations, every one derived from some object in the Crystal 
Palace. Apparent orderliness of method was designedly discarded. Guided 
by the impression which so stupendous a spectaa’e was calculated to produce 
on a susceptible imagination, the author sought to excite in that of the reader, 
a sense of lustrous confusion, slowV subsiding'into distinctness, and then de¬ 
veloping grand proportion, harmony, and system. This result, however, as 
in the physical prototype, is intended to be gaiped, not all at once, but after 
yielding for atyhile to a thrilliiu sense pf bcwilifcrment; and only after some 
effort to discovdr and adjust relations, at first lost in a dim vastness, between 
the myriad ■Pc,rts,^and the mighty Whole. 

Secondly, concerning the Title. It was deemed that a Lilv, and a 15 ee, 
were ptting exponents of thoughts anl feelings called forth by a deep con¬ 
templation of tne moral aspects and bearings of the Crystal Palace; that the 
Lily had her gyand and,tender lesson, the Bee'his hum of mystery and wonder, 
for,beyond the contrast sfiggested between Animal and Hirnian Industry, be¬ 
tween Art and Nature. Both Flower and Insect may point to profound rela¬ 
tions between Man, and his new end gorgeous spectacle. 

There were Bees in the Crystal Palace, as all may have seen; and there 
w.as also a Jjily, observed by bat one or two; but of its presence there, the 
author was unaware, till after, the publication of the Popm. Ho was then, 
-for the fhst time, informed that a common field Lily had been one day no- 
-ticed by a lady, struggling modestly into existence, between the small stones 
forming the embankment .’OuAd some of its brilliant and favoured sister-* 
hood, the cxotic.4 in the Tit*nsept. The Bee was a wonderful exhibitor, though 
he never had a medal ayvarded him, of sUtiled industry; a perfect Gcomctci^ 
Architect, and Manufacturer; and, merger, a citizen of a well-compacted 
State phis springs oP^tion hidden iihtense mystery; baffling the most pierc- 
in^^orttiny of the hnm^n intellect, but disclosing sunieicnt to startle and 
humble the presumption aftd pride of mas. ‘ • 

I The idea of the July, with her rich train of heavenly associations, fell into 
r Wituess the xca^if-ceut chorusashn the Sameon As<mUtes. 


rhythmical prose (ofwhichjt isl^nomo 
and which the author is certain fitted 
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.the authoi^s nflnd, while indulging in a reverie in the Crystal Palace, con 
certiing the Bee; and those divine words souAled in Iii« ear as if whisperc< 
by' an Angel,— ' ' 

Consider the Lilies of the field, how they grow: they toil not, neither do thex 
spin: and yet 1 'say unlo you, TIuit even Solomon in (jfl his glory, was not arrayee 
.lilu:tme of these. Wlnrifore, if Ood so clothe tho grass of the field, which to 
day and to-morrow is east into tHe ovf/i, shaU he not much more dojjie you,\ 
'ye of iiuUf^s ‘ j 

It may, moreover, bo recollected, that in anfieA pictures, the Angel of thi 
Annunciation is generally represented as bearing a Lily in his hand, whih 
telling his hallowed tidings to the Virgin.® , 

Thus, then, it was that the ideas of the Lily and the Bee came together; am 
their combined influcneo seemed thenoeforth to invest the Crystal Palace, am 
all it contained, with spiritual signi&canco. 


The&yeetof thePoem,isMAR, in his threolold relations® to the Barth, to hii 
fcllow-niau, and to God. It is, however, ^an, the Son of Adam—the Man of tJu 
Bible, with whom the poem deals. The behfilder sees in the Palace, the Inspirec 
Volume,* in all the languages of the earth ; and from this radiant source derive) 
a clue to the origin and present condition of Man, his Doings, and his Destiny 
The eye is first directed to the sculptured figures of Adam, and Eve,* in theii 
hour of grief and shame,* as just driven out of Eden: he gazes, awhih 
awed into silence, ‘a son, come through,pix thousand years,’ to look on hi) 
First Parents, presently recounting to tlaem^he doings of their descendants, 
partakers of their fallen nature. He Ihurmurs thrf inquiry, whether they 


feci the full significance ofjhe scene, on which their own deeds have bad sc 
portentous an Influenee I The next objrafftjp their blood-stained fii-st-born, 
<UiN, ‘the crimson first-fruits* of their ball, blooming*ever*deadly sTiicc,’ in 
hate, violonci., outrage, war, massacre, at|d murder. Tlje reluctant eyes ^ 
Adam and Eve are pointed to the gleaming array of weapons of destruotidR, 


tempered exquisitely, polished, and feramed as though objects of pside and 
.satisfaction ! They are told o^dntigeons, chains, and racks^of the gallows 


and the guillotine which his children dare not eKhibit: — that there are 
arrayed around, evidences of the idolatrj of their Seaoendants; that the^ dis¬ 
play, as objects of admiration and pride, their gorgeous apparel I ftirg^ul of 
its original: that their offspring, brothers and sisters! buy, sell, and tortuW 
■bne another I 


That they are still tolling, and spinning, and tilling the earth, eating their 
bread in the sweat of their brow: wai ting the fearful and sudden End ofall things. 

They are asked if they have seen the sick, the maimcd,^be hall? the blir.'^. 
the broken-hearted, of their Sons and Daughters who &ve wandered 
them; and whether they perceived, through the’^touises with which they con¬ 
cealed it from one another, theiixoorrupt oonditirth,—their lust, ambition, ma¬ 
lice, pride, selfishness, oovetonsiwss, falsehood, and.hypocrisy 1 They are told 
that their descendants now spend^ilgir days like a t^e that is told; that they 
are but as grass ^he fiield, flourishing in the morning, and withering in the 
evening; rbtuiming unto the dust, cursed for tlmiS first parents’ sake I. JTiat 
they are still tempted by the Tempter of Eve.® TjJ!eyareaslfedwhat,butforthcir 
' Matt , Vi. 28-30. s Past. p. 62. ST.i. ) P. «8. «Pl?. 43, tjb “P.45 >Pp.45, 4». 
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disobedience, wonld have been the condition of their proge'ny ‘r Whether, 
they comraunicatedAo their Sbns and Danghters tbe»dread mystery done in 
Eden V But at this depth of sorrow anV humiliation into which the belioid'er 
sinks, on Seeing the first Adam, hope springs op; the hcafy shadow on his 
brow is seen to move,* an4 his soiTow-laden eye suddenly beams with light, 
telling of a iSecimd Adamf 

'Adam and Eve have thus beoome tijin fSunts of woe and joy, of dcspa# and 
hope, of death and life, through Him yrho overcame death, and'^-oughe Ijifc 
and Immortality to light: aSd in this solemn spirit is addressed the Sovereign* 
who has gazed on these images af her first parents; partaking, equally with 
those over whom she rulqp, their fallen nature, their death, and resuiTcctiou, 
and with whom she n»st stand before the judgment-seat, in the Last Day. 

Contemplated from this point of viow, it is Man, as infinitely beyond, yet 
seen through, His Wobks, whom the Crystal Palace is said to have really ex¬ 
hibited. This was the Lesson written all around* it, in letters shining into 
the awak<!i.cd Soul; the lesson of True Wisdom,* to be learnt from the sight of 
hisownmultifarioushandiwork. Bythisiunor-light,thedevoutobservor beholds 
MAN as he was, as he is, and aS he/hall be, after all the chances and changes 
of this mortal life; indued with awful powers and responsibilities, strictly pro¬ 
portioned and adjusted tohis means and opportunities. It is thus that he finds 
his true position, in the creation and economy of God • his relation to his 
Maker, and his fellow-creatures; and subsidiarily, to the ordained scene of their 
action and probation® with its checkered, its myriad incidents 
Those threefold relations are jll pervaded by the idea of a Unity ; on which 
thp eye settles most steadily, at the moment when otherwise it would be 
wandering, dazzled and bewildered by the endlessJs varying splendours attract¬ 
ing it • and as cqon as the behol^ has caught a glimpse of this Unity, and not 
till then, he sees^the true and deep significance of* the spectacle, speaking to 
tue mind of Bliites^an, Fhilosophgy, and Divine, in sublime accents, and he 
exclaims, ‘ 0! rare unity in multiplicity! uniformity in endless varifcty.’ * 
His owe personal rela^ons to the scontfare suddenly changed, ho feels one 
—but one, stilrone, of that mighty and my^crious Unity, Man: and then 
sixty centuries*^ are suddenly felt sweeping past him: the air is instinct with 
ijFE^^the life of Man, hitshdpes, fear^ agonies, delights, woes, and cares, ever 
since his first parent was placed on the earth: hind is felt all around diffused 
UI.AN rises up, everywhere Man! i« his manifestations and fortunes, multi¬ 
form mysterious in his doings, and his destiny. 

The very Key-stone of the arclx of this Unity, is Ebvelation ; a truth per- 
cmptorily'insieted on throughopt t its reception constituting Light, and its 
rejection, Barkness, as to the origin and destiny of man, and the objects and 
ceniitions of his e^stence: wilhout which all the Nations into which he is 
multiplied, ipay be regarded M but so many patches of poor Insects, crawling 
over a globe swaihiing witW^ther Insects. 

This Unity exists in, respect of Kxiioioh where being but one true religion, 
of which all others are tmrmptipns; ewn there is but one God and Father 
of us all; towards whom, if it can M distinctly conceived, and may be 
revenpitly expressed, Mansstahds in the relation of one Dhity, towards that 

ip.46. ‘ *P. 46. »P.46. *P 47. 

P 27. ««P.6.' 'P.i. 


« P. 47. 
>P. 4. 
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.«ther ineffiJble Hnity; all that ever descended.from Adam, being but as one 
Man, before onfe Hod.'- ^ . 

A Unity as regards Mankind ; in respect of origin, character, doings, and 
destiny.* Eor we are all the result of the one Almighty Fiat, recorded in 
Scripture, by which Adam was created and became * a living soul, his blood 
<running in every human being that is now, or has ever since been, on 
^darth? Thcj^is a plain'unity of oul> esscdlial physical, intcileatual, and 
ntorarnature: a unity of Language, thraugh all it^variations since the day on 
which the one language, then spoken over the ^hole earth, was confounded at 
Shinar * A unity of Mental Action'as ovidcllced by the objects “ to which the 
mind of man has addressed itself always, everywhere, and the manner of its 
doing so, however modified by circumstances; a unitj of moral nature; of 
wants, wishes, hopes, fears, aversioift, and the objects exciting them: a 
loudly-spoken unity and universality of Disease in our moral nature; and as 
loudly-spoken a unity and universality of l{^me(^—the Fall and.Eedemp- 
tion of Man, as revealed by God in the One Inspired Volume. ^ unity in 
respect of Destiny : a life hereafter, the condition of which is dependent upon 
conduct hero: and which will be righteously determined by the^ Judge of all 
the Earth, in that one Great Day in which tl!e Doom of every descendant of 
Adam, will be pronounced irrevocably. 

Thus a mournful splendour is thrown over the suddenly unrolled scroll of 
the doings of Man during Ris pilgrimage on the planet assigned to him for 
his temporary abode: Unity being a tie binding together into an organised 
Whole, both spectacle and spectators; linking into one, each imaging the 
other, Man’s Past, Present, and Future.^ This may Ife regarded as constitut¬ 
ing the Esoteric teaching of'the Great Sp^tacle: the Exoteric being those 
more obvious ones which,regard its mittcilal aspects, foi^:£, aud'^charac- 
teristics : the latter being the mere vehicle of the Torroer.* And in thi 4 
spirit^ we approach the spectacle as ‘ a M 3 «Btic Mirror, brightl;^ reflecting t^ 
past, darkly the future.’ s 

The first reflection from this Mirror, is of the Past-^reveajjng two^ncient 
Gatherings of the human family, recorded in Holy Writ, one <jf these the first 
since the Flood; both pregnant with warning and*consolation, suggesting 
also resemblance, and contrast: The fo|mer of tne^ Gatherings is that on 
the plain of Shinar, with which' the Poem opens, when the implbus auda¬ 
city of Man was punished by that confusion of tongues which has eve( sin? 
prevailed, and which was perceived in full action * incessantly, in the Crystal 
Palace; the spectators of which came from every quarter of the Globe, to con¬ 
tribute their own handiwork, to scan and adinire that of others. Then are indi¬ 
cated several points of the Unity which hs« been spoke% of. Tffe latter of 

> P. 47. » p. 4. 

» ' He did not merely jmmt it,—he became it, (Qen.’lii. t). It v»a his proper being : 
bis truest seif; the Man in The Msn.'.n-f'OcsBiDOK. 

•4 P 1. 'The bricks at Susa arc stuped with inscriptions in the primitive Babylonish 
oharacter. It is found on those Which compose the 'fomidatious of the pnmeval 
cities of Bhinar: and if the Pim JVininid^liii^uiittod to repruent the tower of IHbel—an 
identification supportjsi not merely by tbocharacter of the monument, but the universal 
belief of the.earlyMinnudists,—it must, in the sub8trnc|ara of that ^ifice, embody the 
, vernacular dimeet of Shinar^at the period when the eai^ was of one language andasa one 
spoeoh Ooi.. R.iwunson, Jour, of Koyol AeUttk docirtt vol. *. Part I., Prel. Bern., p. 'SO, 
—cited in I'oasTBR’s One Primeval laiumage, vol iil. p. 3. . * * 

4P. a). SP. 3. . I P.3. •P»3. SP. 4,» 
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tbo two Gatherings is that on the plain of Dura: which has also ifs contrasts 
and resemblances. It was a Eoyal Speclaclc; an assdlnbly of all the gieatncss 
of many peoples, nations, and languages; but for the piirpose.of deliberately de¬ 
fying and dishonouring the Deity, by a public act of Idolatry. The third Giv- 
theringis thatcoinmeinorafed by the Poem; infinitely surpassingthe other two, 
ije fevery incident of gran Jour; and sublimely contrasting, in occasion anS oh-’ 
jeot;* kii!idIingtheaffectiouofSlh.nforlSsfcllows; developing revcAuce and love, 
for their Almighty Father; and exhibiting the diversified and resplendent re¬ 
sults of sixty centuries of iuduitry and thought. Dot the spectacle has a deep 
moral significance, in connectioif with its’ ancient predecessors; the Tower of 
Babel, and the Golden Image of Nebucbadiiczsar, are not the only modes 
of dishonouring and disobeying the Deity, and committing the sins of pro- 
sumption, vain-glory, and idolatry. ’This Mirror also,darkly reflects the 
Future —the Final Gathering of Man :* which may well overshadow the 
beholder's mind with awe,°and lend a fearful and sublime significance to the 
scene before him, its recollections and associations. 

There are 'two Books of TV, and the diet: the first representing a D.w, 
and the second a Nioni, and EianY Mobn, passed in the Crystal Palace. 

THE FIKST BOOK., 

I. Day in the Crystal Palace, (Seals directly with the Present, its people 
and actions; but as they appear wifh light reflected from the Past, after six 
thousand years' toil and experience. The dispersed condition of our species, 
and the present forms of their national existence, with their origin as recorded 
in Sorinture, iri{ represented bjPthe figiAe of the Queen passing amidst them 
all; it being designed, at the same time, to indicate the position of England, 
and her glorious mission* among her sister nations, civilised and savage. It 
i^then sought to afford a few dazzlii^* glimpses of the scene within the 
Palace,'—as w(fll the endless variety of objects, as of the spectators gazing at 
them; suggesting a community of object andMtention to every different sec¬ 
tion of mankind, at diffir^nt times, under infinitely varied circumstances— 
awakening similar tasths, eliciting tjic action of similar energies; and so indi¬ 
cating a unity or identity of nature. The spectators themselves are grouped ‘ 
'into great classes, and the spectacle regarded as a touchstone of their respec¬ 
tive characters, capacities, and knowledge. Whilst the imagination is revel¬ 
ling am(mg the varied scenes so calculated to excite and charm its faculties, 
scones whiph the great poets of Sincient and modern times are invoked to cele- 
iirate and eterriisefphilosophors are seen contemplating the combined results of 
jftofound and patient experiment and observation; noting the progress of 
Science,-^a8 well where shj-Stumbled, as in her rapid and sure onward career, 
till she has achieved those transeendant results collected before the admiring 
and awe-stricken be’.ioldet: its microscope fJnd telescope revealing two Infi- 
nitudes;®—mechanics, (Chemistry, optisc, steam, magnetism, electricity, all 
combining ^.Torce on the mind a conviction, that Man\^ the present age, 
witt^lationto his powers oyer the natural world, stands towards bis ancient^ 
predecessors, as Bight .to Darkness. 

> P. 2. * Pp. «, » P. U. * Pp. S, 13.14, 20. 0 Pp. 12-14. 
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A Picture is suddcply exhibited of Man Btau(^ng amid the dazzling results^ 
which his skill has eiTcefed, in dealing^aliko with the anihiate and intimate 
creation,—witli thp subtlest, most secret and potent elements and powers of na¬ 
ture. Belying on the conscious strength of his faculties, he ascends higher and 
higher ill thought and speculation, till he passes thcibouiids of material things, 
*^d dares to enter those rarefied j'egions, which sbein to call forth po^re|^ 
dii^tbe^o ]atG4>4^11hin him; be rises, as*lt wer% attracted by a Iiiddaia affinity 
of his nature, till he approaches the idea of Dcit 3 ^ the Author of Nature, in 
His awful attiibutes and perfections be is Aiea overwhelmed by realising 
a personal relation between the creature aiiif the Creator: who vouchsafes to 
reveal Himself in the language of Inspiration, as having Tuade Man in Sis 
jum now darkened by disobedience; but still regSiding His fallen crea¬ 

ture witii compassion, and dictating reasonable terms of restoration to His 
favour: on which Man is represented as sinking into an abyss of reverence, 
love, and fear, worshipping, falling down, and kndeling before the Lord His 
Maker. ^ who is the I^rd Mis God, and Man the people of His pastui’e, and 
the sheep of His hand. 


Beauty is seen thronging those regions of tlfe Palace where Silks are glisten¬ 
ing, in every hue, and of which the ingenuity and cruelty of Man has for ages 
rifled a poor worm mcrcijcssly destroying it, in doing so. Certain ques¬ 
tions arc suggested, to which no answer can he given: and the ill-fated worm 
is regarded as affording, in its own mystevious nature, an emblem and typeof 
Ohangis and iMMOUTAUTy.^ 

The great Diamond is then addressed as the Queen of Gems, the cynosirre 
of myriad eyes, and suppo^H to be holding^a Levee of her admirers. It is 
hinted that questions are proposed freely Mtcl^er real iiature^nd pretensions, 
which courtly lips do not utter too loudly: she is also feniinded that she h3% 
a blaek sister,^ and asked if she is disposeefto disown andiicspise her? and 
finally told tliat some gazing on her p^soss indnitcly more precious g^ras than 
she—Genius, Charity, Besignation, Paitb. She is olst^asked^she liA noted 
the thoughts and feelings whi(ffi the sight of herself has exci|ed in many of 
them before her? Vanity, Kapacity, Covetousnes^* 

On the outskirts of the crowd of woi'sllippers is seeti a philosophy, smiling 

1 Pp. 18, 19. A distinguished scholar, since tlVtc /.% and the See w*as published) 
pointed out to the .‘\nthor :v remarkable resemblance between tbo passage in the tcx4 abuvo 
referred to, and the following, iu a Chorus ot the AniigoM of Sqihocles, which.wag certainly 
ZTot present to the author’s mmd at the time. It is a grand ouu; and exhibiting the great 
fircoian Poet musing on the marvels ul his mce, by the linuted light of their acmevemeutg 
twonty-two centuries ago. It may bo thus presented to the Eng%h reader. 

Many things are wondrous: but naught is so wondrous as maul He tcaAcssly travds 
tho twiranig ocean, liomc on the stenny blast, over the hollows roarmg around him! 

“ He suiidnca and tills tho wide earth. 

Ilo mokes the race of light-hearted birds, theheroe heasts of the forest, and tho finny 
tenants of tho deep, bis prey. 

“ Truly Man is subtle and skilful! * 

“ Ilo temes the wild horse, and tIie%iouutain buH. 

“ Ilo has learnt articulate spoooh; that is’swift aS the winds; and the economy 

ofsocial intercourse. ^ ^ 

“ Ho fences hinisoj^ from the darts of the frost, and the pdn. 

“ Kvor fertde of expodicuts, ho goes on his way prepared against each emorgenev of tho 
future • % m 

" Death slono, is beyond his power to battle: at its he ftanch helpless I" 

—032-3.—Seoalso Job, xxviih l-ll. • •- 

s r. 18. . 3 p. ly. ^P,25. i P. 25, Wlo 1. « P. 20. 
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at their eager curiosity, ignor|jnt wonder, and vain longings; and ho betakes 
himself to a distant’spot where lies a shapeless slab of stone,' inscribed with 
faint and mystical characters, which his science interprets as indicative of 
countless ages in the history of the earth—disclosing successive stages of 
existence, and mystcriousutenants of the earth, in every past condition, f'hen 
brought to light thb astonishing reyelations of Geology in these our 
latter tinacs. Of theSe a succession ii( sombre and strange, bpt«truthful pic-, 
turcs is presented: exhibiting extinoS, varied, uncouth, tremendous forms of 
the animal creation; but no trace of Man, or his doings: while the shining 
traces of osp. God are seen everywhere: whereupon the Philosopher breaks 
forth into a Hymn* to the Deity: for he saitb, / wiS praise thee, 0 Lord, 
among (hepeople; TwiU sing wnto thee among (he nations.^ 

Again the beholder finds himself ca'tcering along a glowing tide of wonder 
and suggestiveness: awakening profound feelings in the Poet, the Historian, 
the Naturalist, the Philosepherj the Divine, as they ponder the multifarious 
constituents of the spectacle which is speaking myriad-tongued to the attuned 
ear.*—Anon he finds himself wanda"ing among the living statuary, imaging 
the greatest characters that have appeared among men, in all nations, and 
in all times; and those incidents and fables which have most prominently ar¬ 
rested the attention, and challenged the admiration, of our species, in sacred 
and profane, in ancient and modern history, in truth and fable.* 

At length a group is Seen of the great poets,—Homer, iEsebylus, Dante, 
Tasso, Milton, Shakespeare, — th«ir lyres stilled while gazing at an ob¬ 
ject which has arrested the akScnt|on of them all. jEschylus is especially 
invoked, as author of the mystic and sublime fiction of the Chained Prome¬ 
theus, who impiously stole the firp of Heaven to' communicate it to maukind, 
contraiy to tho'yvill of the GodST aThe‘Poets are called to forget their own 
h||Kes and fables, to ^te on the transcendant object before them,— Newtoh, 
ranhSi^ct of receiving, with majestic reverence and sublime humility, asa gra- 
aon^ift from the hand of Omnipotence, the Key of the material universe— 
the sublime dinjovery. of the law of gravitation. The bar-ds remain silent 
with awe: an^ the lyre of .ffisebylus falls front his hand. 

The Intellect of Man ii Ijpre represented as being placed on the highest pin¬ 
nacle of elevation: and 'the beholde^sinhs dazzled and exhausted by the con- 
templatidh. 'While inclined to indulge in enthusiastic pride and exqltation 
'St thg. vast intellectual powers with which Man is endowed, the current of his 
thoughts is wholly and suddenly changed; for he is drawn, by his unseen 


Mentor, to a distant spot in the Palace, where an insect—a Bee* —^is beheld 
itpairiif one of his cells, with unerring skill, and according to those perfect 
geometriOai princi^es, which it required the profonndest exercise of Man's 
finnSltie^for ages, to oompreheild and appreciate I This tiny twin-brother of 
Sir Isa«9|^on Js at worlgirepoiting Architecture which he and his mystic 
race conBiRted—a little hive, within that vast one which human Engineers 
and Architects are so flashed with triumph tlr having devised and completed. 


Hie work is perfectiond dare they proBfiasnoe theirs so?—At what is the be¬ 
holder looking? At a small contemporary and co-tenant of’Cbe glolre with man, 
r—afesteinect: whosebcaven^pl^ted science led it at oncetoframeitshiveof i 


harmoislll^ hexagows among<the trees and fiowers of Eden. The first of their 
‘V * rM cvUi.J. »P. W.. ‘ Pp. 4. 26. _ ‘ P 28. • 
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. little race winged its way from flower to flowei^ in the presence of Adam anc 
Ene, before their fall, ariH shared the fortune ot their descendants in the ark 
and in all subsequent time ; being still with us, after six thousand years ol 
toil and slaughter by man But while the Bees are thus indued withlnatchles! 
science, and exercising ‘their physical functions by means which- we have 
Striven in vain, from the days of Aristotle till now,* to unravel, they exhibil 
^et more msi'^ellous and inexplicatle plienonffena: for'they are a cgmplctely 
organised State 1 with duo gradations af rank, and a social economy carried 
on by agencies in confounding analogy to tho^ of Man I Performing public 
and private acts, as man dues, and apparAitly with similar ends in view: 
they have a Queen, and royal family, vigilantly guarded and affection¬ 
ately tended • living in a Royal Palace: they have sefltinols, and elaborate 
fortifications against invaders: they Save idlers, working classes, thieves, 
police: colonies and marauding expeditions: sieges, battles: civil wars: 
massacres!® , . 

Profoundly meditating on all these, the beholder' asks questionswliich no 
mortal has" been yet able, and may be ngver able to answer, concerning the 
economy of the Bee, and the objects of its existence. Becoming nfcre and more 
perplexed, he is disposed to dogmatise, and ftnpatiently pronounce the Bee 
only an organised compfujes of atoms: a mere mimic of reason and iutclligenee,® 
having no moral capacity, no Past, no Future:—and tlie observer is beginning 
to assci t the existence of a vast distinction between the Bee and himself, that 
between Instinct and Reason, when the suggestion suddenly occurs to him, 
that he himself may be, at that moment, thefubject of similar speculation to 
some Superhuman Intelligence in the Heavens, regarding mankind as a cm ions 
race of insects, doing evor^biugby an irresistible and unaccountable agency, 
and apparently attaching iipmense impor%n(% to our doings i file sees, with 
amused curiosity, our magnificent fleets, armies, and fi^ts by Sea an3 Land, 
our spldiers and sailors being to his eyeemerely red an^ blue insects: ana 
finds at length that we record our actions and discoveries; and imagine tb^ 
wc have a knowledge of the Heavenly bodies, and theiamoti^s I Hei; in his 
turn, regards us as mere machinas finely organised, only mimicki^intelligence: 
destitute of intellectual and moral capacity, and shuf out from all knowledge 
of God: comsidcring that we have built i^e crystaf hive in which he secg us, 
without knowing why, and can derive no lesson from it I Th#* beholder 
feels that he is contemplating, in the Boo, n mystery exceedingly awful why* 
we can see no more into it than we do, and yet have been allowed to see so far, 
our common Maker has not thought fit to tell us: but Be has vouchsafed us 
so much light as enables us to know Him, and serve Him, according to the 
conditions of a reasonable service: He has given ua, as jiationanmd moral 
creatures, a mission; as also an appropriate Ine to His other creature, 

Bee: and the beholder, bumbled amidst the concentrated splendour of human 
intellect on wliich he had been inclined to be vain-glorious, prays that 
though the mission of the Bee iltey bo hidden from him, though restless in¬ 
quisitive man may^ perplexed byrfiM! only partiallj-disclosed energies and 
actions of other Et^tences, yet may be reverently discover his own duties, and 
so fulfil the high mission assigned him. That mislton is then conveyed iq^e 
sublime language of Inspiration.—(Jer.ix. 23-24.)‘ 


<P, 83. 
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Thus the beholder, in his own splendid Palace, is unexpectedly introduecJ. 
to the domains of ati insect; to a veritable microcosm : whose tiny denisens 
have social and political institutions, like ourselves, and exhibit in action a 
science which taxes our own highest energies to become imperfectly acixuaintcd 
with. Having graduallyrrisen from one stage of intellectual splendour to 
another, the beholder has reached the most dazzling altitude ever attained 
by man, I'n the persofl of the' devoir. Christian philosopher, ^flcwton; from 
whom he is led to make ap instantaceous descent to a Bee, the nncon.scious 
exponent of mystery and wonder, fraught with profound instruction, and in¬ 
centives to faith, and humility.—Such is the Lesson taught by the mystic 
insect, to its mighty fellow-creature. ' 

THE SECOND BOOK. 


n. Midnight in the CrystaUPalaco !* The glare of day has disappeared, 
and the myriad visitors have departed : Man that is, has made way for Man 
that was; as though the tidings of this great Gathering of the extant mcin- 
bera of the family, and the wojidfous array of their doings, hgd reached the 
invisible world: whose denizens, as themselves concerned in the display of 
that to which their own acts, in past time, had contributed, and who have 
been-allowed a moment back in time,® now giyse noiselessly, and awfully. 
They are indued with the power of discovering inanimate objects, but arc 
not aware of the presence of the Pdet; who stands, a Man in time, surrounded 
by Man from eternity.J They Wander amazedly about this Epitome of the 
world, its inhabitants and their doings, and its present condition ! 

Foremost ^mong the spectrsj throng arc seen those most likely to be 
afrected" by the ^assemblage of ^e«Nations,—Kings, Conquerors, Legislators. 
Conspicuous among ihem are Alexander, Csesar, Charlemagne, Alfied, and 
^apoleou, thinking of their fortuhes on earth, and the motives and objects 
which then influenced them. The first sighs as ho gazes on the Sutlej,* recently 
the sceTte of srf'h greSt events, but to him the hated and humiliating limit of 
his Eastern piwgress. T^ese great personage^ become gradually aware of the 
changes which have occurred since their respective days of authority and 
triumph: .observing Power Occupying new seats; novel modes of warfare ; 
changed bynastics. Alfred is beheld lost in pious astonishment at-the extent 
‘ of empire now ruled by one of his descendants. But there is a great crowd 
of Kings and Conquerors also present, mortified at finding no trace of either 
their names or actions, existing upon earth; not having been rescued from 
oblivion, Ijy the pen of genius I' 

A mightier oohGVtis presently seen approaching,—the Monarchs of Mmn— 
PKllosophers. Alexander, great as he was, the pupil of Aristotle, is repre¬ 
sented as melting, away ® ba'ore that sublime presence: wlio gazes around him 


as though he were still sitting on the thron| of philosophy, after the lapse of, 
two thoustilld years; but hi^ dominion is stdrnly challenged by Boger Bacon ;* 
a ttoijprpsently appMaebing, Lord'‘Laeon, who enb»rted the throne of 
Ari^^ff; and, seizing his geeptre, transmitted it to his o^ snecessors for ail 
ticrif .This great phiiosophii genius is represented "as throned in the Palace* 
r. st 2P,,60. • »P. Sfi. 1B,35. . «P. 87. -oP. 37. 
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. •tcorainff w!lh tfie trophies of the Experimental Philosophy—trophies which he 
is .seen exhibiting to’Aristotle and Boger Bacoi!, who gr^t each other nobly ' 
All three become aware of the vast prijgress made, since their time, ill philo¬ 
sophy. The successors of Lord Bacon arc then imagined passing dn review 
before him, owning allegiance, by prosecuting sci^ce on his principles, hy a 
•rigorous adherence to experiment and observation :>and they tell him of.hia 
.realms extending ceaselessly ever^whofe : especially apprising hi^, and Ills 
ghostly supporters, of the wondersof geolpgical science—pointing to a new Past, 
and shadowing a wondrous future.* The thotghts of Aristotle arc imagined 
shaping themselves into the mighty wish, 0/ had ihie day been mme! Else¬ 
where is seen Archimedes, profoundly intent upoq the machinery in noise¬ 
less motion before him—a motionless shadow, gazing at shadows moving; 
and tracing the operation of principle* which he himself had developed, two 
thousand years before. 

Collected round an Orrery in motion, be^te which, during the day, had 
been seen a grodp of children familiar with its tdachiug, and telifng it trip¬ 
pingly to one another, are seen aucien^ Astronomers, Chaldean, Egyptian, 
and Grecian, perceiving their respective systems subverted by that which the 
motion of the Orrery is illustrating : and aii!oug them Aristotle, who, with 
Thales, Pbythagoras, Anaxagoras, and many others, stands lost in mournful 
wonder, at the revolution in Astronomical Science which they witness : But 
the observer Owns the iufellectnal greatness of these ancient sages, wise 
according to the light they had, and gazijp on them revcrentiaily. 

The vapid progress of Astronomical Seience is then traced down to the day 
of Galileo, whose wretched Apostacy frSm Heaven-taught truth, through .the 
fear of man, is denounced- sorrowfully and indignantly: and the ancient 
Astronomers arc represcijtod as c9nfougd^ by the revelaiitas of.Galilco’s 
telescope. Their great successors are then introduced: Newton biSng seen 
towering above them all, and sublime^ indicating th^ recently-discoverd# 
truths, which he had been instrumental in discovering. *As he proceeds, Ms 
countenance is overshadowed with ^loom: for he seeg approaching the spirit 
of his Godless successor andacommentator. La Place; whols now, however, 
confuted by the revelations of Eternity, and stands mockij and repentant 
behind his mighty master; who leads the great hnes around him higher and 
higher into the heavens, pointing ont^stem eiroling system after system, 
till all are beheld circling the central glory, the seat of Deity; * where 
One who stooped to the earth to redeem mankind, and will hereaftef return 
to ho their judge. Thus in these shadow-peopled realms, the mind is fixed on 
Man, his Doings, and Destiny, his relations to man, and to his Maker, his 
past and future; and the present is overshadowed with the finaKlathering. 

Newton is presently seen approaching Soiftates and Plato; who are conaers- 
ing with Butler, the great Christian Divine and Philosopher of modern days: 
all three of whom had dedicated thoir lives to the love arid search after truth. 
The subjects of their convorsftare—Truth, Mind, Immortality, and Deity; 
and the two Pagan Philosophers ^rjji listening to tl^ Christian's exposition of 
revealed truth, 4,^th brightening countenance 1 ’* Butler exclaims of each, 

‘ Thou wast not far aii^ay.’ ® Here it is designed to indicate tlie dim gjimmer- 

1P..37. 88. . «r. 41. *p. II. «P, 42. 
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ing of revealed truth, through the mists of tradition, exhibited hy the teaching 
of Socrates and Pla{o: and tfie passage is written oliiefly for those familiar 
with the tender and sublime account given by Plato of the death of So¬ 
crates, and his last discourse on the Immortality of the Soul.r Only faint 
echoes of this converse arn heard; being heavenly melodies, fit for immor¬ 
tality andl eternity only: ’ but an awful question is asked, to indicate' the 
nature ofjt.® . 0 , 

This vision disappears, and the ^beholder enters thS misly regions of 
Mythology; in the midst if which is seen .ffisohylus standing, in forlorn 
grandeur, before the image of las own Chained Prometheus. The mighty 
Poet’s lyre is lying with broken strings at his feet; but suddenly there comes 
a glitter in his eye, showing a half-awakened consciousness that he has been 
dealing with the fragments of primeval truths, the ancient but ohsenred 
knowledge of the wrath of Qod witli Man, for Sin, and of the destined suffer¬ 
ings of the Divine Mediatsr, by which alone that wrath could be appeased.* 
This pass'ago is addressed to {hose who have read and thought of the Pro¬ 
metheus Bound, as a Grecian myth of the Fall of Man. This is conceived to 
be the middle point between Truth' and Fable; or rather Truth rofi acted 
through the accumulating indistinctness and error of Tradition: and the 
beholder is represented as suddenly guided through past time, towards the 
source of primeval Truth, which becomes more and more vividly distinct, as 
he passes on his awful flight towards the revealed origin of man, and of all 
things. The ‘ clouds disperse, the shadows fly,’ while events, scenes, and per¬ 
sons are successively appearing^ asdrecorded in the 'Volume of Inspiration. 
At length is reached tlie primeval•fratiioide, Cain: the man first born of 
woman, upon the Earth, and who stained tliat Barth with the blood of the 
second. Cain,«tlit! Prince of hi^ Jlloody race, appears standing tortured, amid 
a haze crimsoneU with his crime, 'surrounded by a hideous throng of his 
blood-stained descendants. * .. 

3sing beyond tfeis scone of horror, the bewildered traveller throngh’past 
r^uddeiily stands, dissolved in tendimess and awe, before Adam and 
just driven guilty and terror-stricken out cf Eden.® 

^.^Saving thus Been the IVast, the Present, and the Future of Man, indissolubly 
lUinisd together, and reSpedtively refiecting each other, the beholder is sud- 
recalled to the earthly scene of^his vision, and the objects which had 
imSasioned it, under the guidance of* his unseen guardian. The splendours 
which Hassled those thronging it by day, have no attraction for the eyes seeing 
through a spiritual medium: but the former are apastrophi.scd, and asked 
whether their eyes had been satiated with the material splendours which had 
presented themselves : Had they seen nothing but gems, gold, and jewels ? 
Ha^ they not peri^md the spec&cie fraught with a Divine lesson, speaking 
through the eyes, l^he awakened soul? 'Ihen a Gbm infinitely transcending 
all, had lain unseefi’!—-Wisnoii, iU^ imdom teUeh cameth from above ; for it is 
not ‘Wisdom, merely to Bolleot the bright byi perishing things of time and 
sense, to gaze at them.wistfully, with.otiriosity, exultation, and pride. A 
sublime voice is heard, ^th asking and answering the’iiuestion, Wherb 
SHAU. j/mvou BE Fousnf—U vbioe’^ reverently reoognisod by the "assembled 
(SpirttS— 
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And unto Man, He said, 

The fear of the Lord, that i^Wisdora,, 

And to depart from%vil, is understanding. 

This language of Inspiration attracts the bch(jdcr to the spot where lies 
thc'Holy Volume * enshrining it, represented as radiating light. While stand¬ 
ing before it^ a great moral problbm*js suggested to his mind. Dark Jhd 
deadly doubts and misgivings at lengtj) begin to crowd upon him; Md appar¬ 
ently deserted by his guardian angel, he gradullly sinks deeper and deeper 
into a black abyss of scepticism, mid despair: but his heavenly attendant re¬ 
appears : and by an illuminating ant of Faith, be rises to a sense of Scriptural 
light, and peace. Ho then humbly asks whether the impious Scoffer has, from 
time to time, stood before the Holjii Volume, desjusing it as a collection of 
fables alike derogatory to the dignity of human intellect, and inconsistent 
with the goodness, wisdom, and justice of God: and utters a prayer that the 
eyes of any such may be opened, to see 'Auth in Hallowed Mj4tery; and 
becoming a cleUd of liffht, walk tbeneeforth in Tho Light. 

The vision is at length drawing to a c]pBe;’ the spiritual crewd is dissolv¬ 
ing away— vanishing shadows, within a shdSow vanishing—as though obedi¬ 
ent to a mysterious summons, unheard by the mortal'beholder.* There is a 
noiseless confusion: forms arc intermingling, but in dread silence; and then 
the solitary earthly tenant of the Palace is once more AI.ONE, with tho chill 
of Eternity on his soul. ^ 

It is now EARLY MORN. The rosy rays jf the splendid Sun, approaching, 
arc faintly beaming on the Crystal Solitude, and maJting away the shades of 
night: gradually revealing.the myriad splendours visible during the day, 
but making the beholder's solitary coaSiUoa' only tho jubte oppressive. 
Yielding to the impulse of”his social nature, ue yearns for intcroours^with his 
fellow-tenants of the Earth; and has a Rjpurnful sense of his own fleeting pi^ 
carious tenure of life; passing away like a shadow, as llkd done those whAe 
mystci'ions presence he lias just losf. A sense of tbe^vastness and %wfulness 
of the visible and invisible e^uoniy of God, has overwhelilfed him: he feels 
deserted in the stupendous creation; as though he hirasolfAvero neglected, 
and unworthy of Almighty notice or protectidh > desolate, and unable to 
realise any personal relations with his Ifaker. At tho moment when he feels 
perishing from a sense of insignificance^ he hears the i^irping of a spaiTwn, 
itself the most insignificant tenant of the air—not a farthing’s worttf: * but 
he remembers with reverence, that God himself declared that not one of oven 
them vm foryotUm before Him, and vouchsafed to say to Man, even the very 
hairs of your head are numbered. Fear not, therefore I y^ are ofi more value 
than many sparrows ! Even that poor tenatt of the, air is now invested iKith 
interest, as his fellow-ereature, and cared for by their oommon Creator: with 
whom, however, the beholder dreads to feel himself alont—with The Pueb, 
Impurity! His spirit droops with a sense of uoworthiness of tho favour of 
God: he relapses into despondency Add gloom; knowing that he is but as 
a flower of ihefu^; which disappears, even with wind going over it. 

It is at this moment that the attendant Sgirft benignantly perforgps hbr 

> Pp. 47,48. s P. 48. 9 P. eo. • ‘ P. 60. 
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final ofiBoe of love. Bocalling him from his wanderings over the llnivcrsc of 
God’s creation, she dfrects his e^e to a solitary object,-aa Inly. Ho sees in it, at 
first, a mere neglected field-flower; a stray intruder upon the splendid province 
of her delieately tended sisterhood;' but, influenced by his departing attend, 
ant, he suddenly detects ii^ it an awakening and sublime sijtnificancc. He 
first, sees in the Lily, as hjs thoughts expand, the representative of NiTenp., 
a]5|)Barinfr in simple majesty, i» the jery fl’alace of Art : God’s handiwork,, 
amongst fne handiwork of man ; eclipsing all the varied richtfess and Wag- 
nificeoce snrronndingit. Hftc,j9oth Man, and his greatest doings, arc reduced 
. to instant nothingness, before his^lmighty Maker! 

The pride of intellect has thu»been gently rebuked and humbled, alike by an 
Insect, and a blower ;«and as the approaching sun is rapidly restoring visible 
splendour to tho aooumulated trophies (jf Man’s power, he himself bows down 
amidst them, with adoration, at the footstool of Omkipotence. He remembers 
that the incarnate God himself expressly declared, that the highest triumphs of 
Art, typiflbd by the glory of Solbmon, were as nothing, in comparison with 
this Lily ! His humbled faculties rise now to the contemplation of Almighty 
power; if th^mere Flower of the^eld be really so glorious, what must be 
the glory of Creation, as Man may, hereafter, be peicnittcd to see it ? 

But beyond all this, the divinely-selected Flower is fraught with still pro- 
founder interest. By it. One dead yet speaieth, tenderly, to the distrustful and 
troubled hearts of his creatures; assuring them that their wants, their suffer¬ 
ings, their sorrows, are all known to Him, and that He will provide for them: 
and finally, commanding them, Seeli ye first the Kingdom of God and His 
riglUeovmese: and aU thsfe thing?sfudl be added unia you? 

"11)60 the Lily is taken with reverence into thp hand of him whom it has 
taught sp sublime a lesson from^ high; and the Poem ends with the spec¬ 
tacle of aSoN, ga«ng, ip the Lilyfon? blooming emBlem of the Power and Love 
‘ K in Almighty Fathse. 

I 

LST words op jgr MOUTH, AKD THJftSRMTA'nOX OP MV HEART, HE ALWAT 
’JACOEIOIABLE IK ifcv HOKT, 0 LoRD, MV StrEKGT^, ASD MV BeIiKEKEB.* 
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Is the South Transept of the Crystal Palaw, already vanishing from before 
our eyes, may be seen, for a little while longer, twin figures of the youthful 
Alfred the Great, and his Mother; who is giving him the Book of SaxoU' 
poetry, which she had promised to him, among her sons, who should soonest 
' learn to read it, Historians record, that’ Alfred wa^ passionately fond of the 
Saxon poems, listening to them eagerly by day, and by night; and that as 
he listened, the first aspirings of a soaring mind seem to have arisen within 
him. He treasured the poems in his mel^y; and, during tbe«whole of his 
life, poetry continued to he his solace and amiftement, in trouble and care. 

In this Volume will be found a precious relic, whidi, it is thought, few 
persons will contemplate unmoved, of the illustrious Monarch’s genius; and 
some of what follows, it h?is been attempted to fashion on that exquisite 
model. It seemed to a loyal Englishmai), that in this there was a certain 
appropriateness. The name of Alfred iswerj dear tOjUS and it is equally 
alfecting and suggestive to imagine, doubtless consistchtly with the fact, the 
Royal Mother and Son of 1851, gazing at tbe^soulptured images of the Royal 
Mother and Son of a thousapd years rfgo: sritlsthe royal Patl^r standfegby, 
to whom the world stands largely indebted, for the trknsopndent and pro-, 
foundijr instructive spectacle whidi they hKve assembled to witness. 

In oiforing to the ppblio this recqjd of impressions which can never be 
effaced from the mind and heart of its Author, that inftructedl Public*is ap- 
’ proaohed with deep solicitude f but he ventures to indulge the hope, that 
by one who may think proper to peruse this Volume deliberately, suspending 
his judgment till the completion of the ilprusal, both the Linr, aniithe Bee 
may he then found speaking with some sigpificanoe. 

IsxEB Tempos, Sejimber 1851. 


> He was sailed, in the old time, ‘ Shepherd Of his Pfcple,’ the ‘ DarSeg of the EaglisU 
—It was his own mother, Osbiirg^ and not, as some historians assert, his Prenrii step¬ 
mother, who showed to him and his brothers the volume of Anglo-Saxon poetry, saying, 
' He who first can road the book shall have it.'—See Sir Fbasoib FaLobave’s V 
Anglo-Sami PerUid, p. 11^, 
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The Lily and the Bee is an attempt, in a hwmble and reveren^spirit, to 
iulorprot that which its Author conceived to be tiie true spiritual signi¬ 
ficance, the hidden teaching, of the T*nj)le of Wonder and JV^orship, of 
IHJ)!. With the motives and objects by wh^h he was influenced, it is im- 
jioasible for him to feel an 3 rthing like resentment, on account of certain 
fii'rce criticisms which this little book has been fated to encounter, and 
may yet encounter. Fe# works, indeed, of modem days, have occa¬ 
sioned such a contrariety of jcritical judgment, as The Lily and the Bee; 
for while it has been characterised, ]fy jfcrsons jf undoubted compe¬ 
tency, as totally unworthy of the occasion, or even the Author, it is cer¬ 
tain that a widely ditferenf estimate hasbi^ formed of it by many, some 
of w’hoin stand foremost in'the ranks of ffi-iticism, selvilarShip, andfphilo- 
sophy ; while it has also had a very larj^ sale in this (jouniry, been re-* 
])rintt*d in America and on tj^e Continent," andtranslated into German anJ 
Italian, if not also other languages. * The singular aenflic^f opinten re¬ 
specting it, cannot be better illustrated, than by the circuaistance, that 
while one of the Reviews stated that the Author.' Sad earned a title to be 
regarded as the Milton of the ExhibitiRn,’ another* ^ironouneed 27ie Ldy 
and the Bee to be ‘ the raving of a nuadman in Ihe Crystal Palace.’ This" 
marvellous diversity of opinion in England, is thus noti<^ by the It&lian 
translator, in his expository Preface. ‘ Tlte Lily and the Bee is a work 
which, on account of its originality, has been exposed to the extremes 
of criticism, by the eminent men of a great nation. ’Bjisomoitlias b^i^= 
extolled to the skies, by others utterly concimned. Such a work vindi" 
cates its claim to be judged of by nations at \ge: to whom it belongs 
,to award to it those sublimeattSbnteswhich triiunph overtime, or con¬ 
sign it to oblivion, as the eitra\lfeaut creation of a, distempered brain.’‘ 

J Till* opera iafioe, per la sua destt eosi'vai-k e contradittorio opiin<mi fhi 

S Roninu di nua naaioue, che^giaudo; da quaJe cwdtateacon'fRcuoMa di ammiraziuA m 
cieli, d.t qaale Bprufondatii nogli abiRsi. Uii* opera talo devo ossero e^iitto ^^idicata dalle 
naainni; o che le nazioiu lu uedumo jl pragio di sublimitlt ch6d.riont^ei soeoli, o del tempo,. 
o la daueino all* obblio, come tma straqag^uza e dobno.'^/l Giylio ^Ape, Profazioiie, x. 
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A work thus spoken of by an accompli^ed foreigner, w^o Basdoemei?. 
it worthy of boin^ exquisitely rendered into tlit'lovSly language of Jiis 
country, the Author hopes he may venture to regard as not entirely be¬ 
neath the notice of his own countrymen. While grateful for the recep- 
tiqn with which it has Been already favoured, he sincerely defers to any. 
adverse judgment pronounced by candid and competent critics. .♦ Quilt 
homines, tot sententicB. 

Whatever its merits or demerits, and whatever may be the cause, this 
work remains the only record; of its kind, of the Crystal Palace of 
and the wonderful assemblage of mankind wliich it attracted from all 
parts of the earth. 

The present edition, which lias been carefully revised, is intended for 
a fer larger class of readers than was contemplated on the original publi¬ 
cation of the work, and is Wompanied by numerous Notes; and tho 
ensuing Exposition contains all that the Author wishes to say on the 
subject. It is, moreover, so full, that it may be regarded almost as 
a prose version of the Poem ftself. 


Tjmplb. Losdiw, My 18M. 
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LILY AND TIE BEE. 


BOOK THE FIRST. 


Foob tlioasand years ago, said The 
Voice,* the whole Family of man was 
gathered together on the plain of Shi- 

NAR. 

They spoke often, in OBftlangnagd,* 
of the awful Deluge which had ha]^ 
pened hut a oeutiiry before; and 
pointed out, one to another, the traces 
of it, still everywhere visible. • 

Those who had been in t|)e Ark, 
would start from their sleep! as in 
dreams thev heard the roar of the 
Waters, and again beheld their deso¬ 
late expanse. 

Yet was the dread lesson lost upon 
the ungrateful and presumptuous 
hearts of those who hod not been 
whelmed beneath the waters. 

Minded to dishonour Him who had 
spared them, while destroying their 
fellows, and to frustrate His ml-wise 
purposes, they would build a City, and 
a Tower whose top might reach unto 
’ r This is supposod to be the Voi<#of an 
Attendant Spirit. 

s “ The higher wo a6(TOd to history.” says 
that accomplished ^trquarian, tiir Francis 
Palgrave, ” the nioi" apparent are the traces 
of that unity which 8nDSist6d,whea we were 
, all of one language and oi one speech (Gen. 
XT. 1.) to the plain of Shinar.”—i/wtory o/tlie 
Angto-Saxom, Bcfpk I. o. 1. • ^ 


Heaven, and prevent their being*scat- 
t*red'kbroad upon the face of the whole 
earth.* 

Then was precipitatednpon them the 
ewent which they hadlsought ti» avert. 

Their labours "were interrupted froms 
o%highr tlieir language was suddenlj^ 
confounded; 

And they were Bettered eabroad 
from thence upon thd'face of all the 
earth, bearing about with them, even 
until now, hhp badge of their punish- 
iBCBit and humiliation. 

* Sixteen hundred years afterwardg, 
nebr the scone of that impiety and 
folly, occurred a great gathering of the 
self-same Family, iu the plain of Dura, 
in the province of Babylon, at the bid¬ 
ding of a mi^ty niQ^imw 

Tn*re he bad gathered together the 
prinoes, the governors, and the cap¬ 
tains, the judges, tite treasurers, and 
the councillors, the sherifis, and all 
the rulers of-tho provinces, and all the 
People, Nations, and Bandages. 

3 This Batwiouish Tower, says the philo- 
sophio ifohiegel, has been, to every Rge. a 
figute of fSe Heaven-aspiring edifice ofluroly 
ArroganCR ,* jvhich wAbooubt or later, sure to 
be Btroek down, arnkscattonid star, bytM 
arm gf gie divine tfemesis 
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In the midst of them glittered a 
golden image, which NebuchtfJuezzar 
the king had set u'p, and had come 
forth tovedieate. 

And a herald cried alond, command* 
ing all people, nations, and languages, 
t^at at what time they heard the 


down and worship that golden iipage. 

The impious despot was obeyed; 
the People, the Natio,n8, and the Lan¬ 
guages, bowed, in base idolatry, before 
the gulden image that Nebnehadnez-' 
zar the King had set up; 

All hut three noble youths,* wor¬ 
shippers Of the 6od whom thefr Hon- 
aren was dishonouring, and who, in 
his rage and |jiry, cast them forthwith, 
but vainly, into a burning fie-y Sor- 
nace, saying. Who is that God that 
shall deliver you out of my hands? 

Two thousand four hundred years 
have since rolled on; and behold! 

In this present year of our Lon^ 
eighteen hundred and iifty-onc, ihdi- 
eating the lustrous epMh from'which 
Christian people nowre verently reckon 
time, ^ ^ 

In this little western lsle,u^knor '0 
to the haughty Babylonian, whose 
place* has been swept with the bespm 
of destruction, occurs another gather¬ 
ing of that self-sante family; of all 
people, and nttions, and languages, 
on a royal invitation, apd for a royal 
Dedication. 

/. Christian Queen, bn whoso Em¬ 
pire setteth not the gun; whohadrew 
in hgly writ of the plains of Shiaar, 
and of Dura, went forth with her Con¬ 
sort and her Offspring, attended by 
her princes, her nobles, her statesmen, 
her warrimwi^i^r judges, her philoso¬ 
phers, amidst.afeighty multitijde: 

I Sec Note, Na I. — * Why Dautol was hot 
cost into the Fiery ffumaoe.* 

^ 1 will rise up ugainat them, aaith tlie 
jLord of Boats—and out off ham Babylon tbs 
name. 

I will alao make it a poaaf asion for the bit¬ 
tern, and poola of water, and I will sweep it 
with the besom of destmctlon 

J'hia is the rmoiciiig city, that .dwelt care- 
leasly; that said in her heart, I am,^^and there 
is, none besides me: Ww is rbe become a 
desolation t—Isaiah Hit. 22, SS i Zepb., it IS. 


NotimpibuslytodishonourtheDeity,, 
and attempt fo thwart his purposes 
not to inaugurate an idol, and to De¬ 
dicate an Image, imnionsly command¬ 
ing it to be worshij^ed; but, in the 
hallowing presence of His ministers 
whom Nebuchadnezzar had dishonour 
ed,‘ to bow before Him, the Low of 
Heaven and Eakth, 

Who, from the place of His habita¬ 
tion, looketh down upon all the inha¬ 
bitants of the earth, andunderstandeth 
all their works; 

To offer humble adoration and 
thanksgiving for His mercies, marvel¬ 
lous and numberless, vouchsafed to 
herself, and to His people committed 
to her charge; . 

In Whom she ever hath affiance, 
seeking His honour and glory! 

To cement, as far as in her lay, a 
universal brotherhood, and promote 
among all nations, unity, peace, and 
concord; 

To recall great nations from the de¬ 
vastations of war, to the delights of 
peace; 

To exhibit a mighty spectacle, equal¬ 
led but by its spectators; 

Humbling, elevating, expanding, 
solomnisitig the soul of every beholder 
capable of thought, purified with but 
even the faintest tincture of devout- 
ness; 

' Speaking to great minds, to states¬ 
man, philosopher, 4ivino, in accents 
sublime ; 

Telling of Man, in bis relations to 
the earth; 

Man, in his relations to men ; 

Man, in his relations to Gun. 

Yes, to a Palaco, risen like an ex¬ 
halation,* goes the Queen, mindless 
of predicted peril — standing within 
it, the dazzling centre of a nation's 
love and anxiety; 

With stately serenity, beside her 
illustrious and philosophic Sponse, 
and illustrious offspring; 

Her eyes reverently downcast, whilo 
one voice only sonnas, humbly utter¬ 
ing prayer and^faise*—ATo* unto jm, 

a Milton's Paradige loft. Book 1. 

I Now therefore, 0 God, we thank Thee; 
we praise Thoc; and entreat Thee so to over¬ 
rule'this assembly of many uatlbna that it 
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, not unto ut, but unto thy name he aU the 
gloryl— . ■ • 

Amidst &I1 that is lovely, great, an3$ 
pious, from all liyids; whose eyes are 
moistened, whose hearts are swelling: 
Anon peals forth, in solemn har- 

• mony. Hallelujah! , 

• llMre stand members of the scat- 
' thred family of Man : 

Come from East, come from West; 
come from North, come from South; 
from the Old World, from the New; 

And, glittering all around, are tro¬ 
phies of industry and peace from every 
land, wafted over vast oceans: ' 

Eesults of Toil grown skilful, after 
six thousand years. 

—Then hie thee to that Palace, said 
The Voice: 

Mingle among thy fellows, unheed¬ 
ed by the gay and great. 

Be thonhut reverently humble, and 
I will be with thee. One Unseen, yet 
seeing all: what I will show, the self- 
sufficient spirit shall never See; 

Being with quickest sensuous eye, 
quite blind; yet, all the wliile, before 
a mystic mirror, brightly reflecting 
the Past, darkly the ^ture. 

But thou, unnoticed one! perchance 
despised—behold! ponder 
Hie thee ! haste f it vanisheth. 

It vanisheth ! and melts into the 
Past. ■ 

* ♦ * « • 
There was standing with#it the 
Crystal Palace, in a pauper dress, a 
grey-haired harmless idiot, gazing at 
the vast structure, vacantly. Gently 
arresting me as I passed, be pointed 
with eager, gleeful mystery, uttering 
incoherent sounds, to'the door which 
ho was not permitted to enter.* 

Poor soul I said The Voice, mourn- ■ 
fully, this banquet is not spread for 
thee I 

I left him without, gibbering to a 

may tend to the advancement of Thy glory, 
to tho difhisiou of Thy holy Word, and to the 
■noroaae of general prosperity, by prodkeing 
peace and goodwill among the dliferent races 
of mankind.—Prom the 
btihep ef t^ntertary. lattho'Clrystal Palace, 
which opened an tho Ht May XSSt, and olosed 
jjn tho 11th October ISfil. • 

1 The oppressive incident above related 

• •acUlally occurred to the author; producing 

an Impression never to be c^ed. e^ 


pitying sentinel, and entered with a, 
spirit saddened, hut thankful, 

-DAY, IS THE CET8TA! 

Music echoing through the trans¬ 
parent fabnc! 

Fragrantflowersand graceful shfuts 
blooming, and Exhaling sweat odours! 

> Fountajps flashing and sparkling in 
the subdued sunlight! 

Inliving sculpture,beholdtheGrand, 
the Grotesque, the Terrible, the Beauti¬ 
ful! ■ • 

Every form and colour hnaginahle, 
far as the eye can reach, duzlingly 
intermingled 1 

Anjlo! seventy tbonsan^sons and 
daughters of Adam, passing and re- 
passing, ceaselessly: 

^ewildered, charmingly! 

Gliding amidst bannered Nations—r 
throu^ country after country, re¬ 
nowned in ancient name, and great 
in modern; civilised and savage. 

From the far East, and West, misty 
in, distance, faintly echo martial 

sfrains, and the solemn anthem!- 

*Th “ Sou), qpproached through its 
highest senses, is flooded with excite- 
menb; all its faculties appealejl to at 
once, i4sinks, for a widle, exhausted, 
overwhelmed. ' i 

Wbo can describe this astonnding.e 
spectacle ? 

Lost in a sense of what it is, who 
can think what it is lifte? 

Philosophe* and poet*are alike agi¬ 
tated, and silqpt! 

Gaze whithersoever they, may,* all 
ismarvellous and affecting: • 

Stirring new thoughts and emotions, 
and awakening oldest memories and 
associations— 

Past, Pbbsent, Futuke, linked to¬ 
gether mystically, ej^lPtfiiaging the 
other, kindling faint suggestion, with 

sudden startle 1-^- 

And where stand 4hey ? 

Scarce nine times had the moon 
Performed her wlent journey round 
the earth, ^ 

Sinoe grass grew, refreshed with 
dew and zdjihyr, upon the spot on 
which i^ now glistening a crystal 
palace, tlien note^en imaged in th^ 
nund.o£its architrot,- 
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Now teeming with things ^ch and 
rare, from well-nigh every spot of 
earth oo the terraqueous globe, 

Telliifk oh! ^and and overwhelm¬ 
ing thon^t! of the utte^ost indus. 
try and intellect of mas, in every 
vlifcie, of every hue, of dvery ppeech, 
since hif Almighty Maher placed hiit 
upon the earth I , 

Mas, made in His own image, after 
His likeness, a little lower than the 
angels, and crowned with glory and 
honour; < 

Given dominion over all the earthy, 
and sea, and all that are in them, and ] 
in the ur,—that move, and are; 

Telling of mas, ever sihoe the holy 
calm and rest of the first Sabbath; 
since the dark hour in which he was 
driven, disobedient and wo6-stricI[/h, 
out of Eden, * 

Doomed, in the sweat of his face to 
eat bread, in sorrow, all the days of 
his life, till he returned into the ground, 
cursed for his sake; 

The dread sentence echoing iibhis 
ears. Dust thou art, and untp dust 
sbalt thou return I , ” 

0 spirit, convey me, awhile, from 
this scene oftnystery, • 

Thir so restfess sea of myrfellSw- 
beings! 

Let me alone^ apart, meditate 
humbly, reverently! 

Sixty Mnturies are sweeping 
past me! 

Their ’eowM is in tuy ear, their 
dread is on my soul! , i 
The ait! the dust! is instinct wUh 
IJPE, the life of man 1 ' 

Speaking to the soul, of all "the 
hopes, and fears, the agonies, delights. 
The woes, and cares, that have agi¬ 
tated the countless millions, my fel¬ 
lows, desc^tS^&^on^urfallen Father, 
the First Adam, anffike him nfturnod 
to, the dust: 

' wl^er I, and all his sons, my 
hretUren,.strangers! and sojourners! 
as all our fathers were!-are joumey- 
jngfast.. f, 

, p, spmre me a little, before 1 go 
lit^ce, and be no more se^n 1' 

“-^I faintly breathe an ait*,'spiritual 
id rare; * • t *’ 

Mind all around wlfuscdl , , 


Man rises before me, eVerywhere,* 
man! 

In his manifestation and misfortube, 
multiform; mystermus in bis doings 
and his destiny! 

And, I, poor Being! trembling and 
amazed, am also man; 

Part of that mighty dnitv ; . ^ 

One, but one! still one! of that 
vast family to whom belongs the 
earth; *• still holding, albeit unworth¬ 
ily, our charter of lordship. 

Tremble, child of the dust! remem¬ 
bering from Whom came that charter, 
well-nigh forfeited. Tremble! stand in 
awe! 

Yet hope; for He knoweth thy 
frame; He remembereth that thou 
art bat dust; and, like as a father 
pitieth his own children, even so is 
merciful unto them that fear Elm I 

Eeturn, with lightened heart, with 
cheerful look, said The 'Voice, benig- 
nantly, ' 

And read a scroll, suddenly unrol¬ 
led, of the doings of thy wondrous, 
wayward race, upon the earth! 

Again within the Nave-all 

bright! all beautiful!— 

Hail! Welcome! siceTHBEN, sistees 
all! 

Come hither trustfully, from every 
rand and clime! 

All fhail! ye loveliest! bravest! 
wisest! best! 

Of every degree! complexion! speech! 

One and the self-same blood in all our 
veins !* Our hearts, fashioned alike! 

Alike feeling, loving, admiring: with 
the same senses and faculties perceiv¬ 
ing and judging what the same ener¬ 
gies have produced! 

Stay ! Has my ear, suddenly quick¬ 
ened, penetrated to the primeval lan¬ 
guage, through all its variations, since 
the scattering and oonihsion of Shinar! 

I jfn the whole heavens, are the Lordis ^ 
the earth hath He given to the children of 
men.—Psalm oiv. W. 

t Ood, that made the world, and all 
things therein, hath made of one blood ell 
nations of mea, for to dwell on all tho faoe' 
of the earth, and hath determined tliebounds 
of their hatdtation. and is not Ian from every 
ODqafas.—Aois, xvli. 
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^ 0 rare uiJity In muhiplioity, unifor 
• mity in endless variety k 
Yonder comes The Queer ! 

Nor hideous sh^t, nor' shell, tears 
open a crimson path, 

But one is melting before her,— 
melting with love and loyalty. , 

. A^.qnguarded! 4 , 

' fJo hooding plume, nor sabre gleam¬ 
ing, to startle or appal - she moves 
midst myriads—silent myriads: • 

Unheard by her their voice, but 
not unfelt their thoughts. 

Fondly flowing -while she passes 
by: 

- 0 , all from foreign lands ! un¬ 
covered be awhile! 

Behold a solemn sight: 

A nation’s heart in prayer! 

And hear their prayer, 

God seve tue Queen! 


gazing |t the glorious pair. Mother 
and Sou ? • 

I Young Prince ! look well rh that 
young Prince: remember: rabemble! 
In your veiijp rune his rich blood I 

Methinks I see the Queen Ic^k 
grave, , * _ ' • 

•While passing slowly d^n the 
-ftondrous i^ve. 

Flag Sfter flag bangs over her, 

Eumlems of Nations, great and glo¬ 
rious some, all friendly! 

All here, reieiv4ng Queenly, Prince- 
W welcome: therein, the Nation’s. 

The very Genius of each State is 
here I 

Beagteons* but timid—trambling, 
as though affrighted with recent 
sounds and sights of blood and tu¬ 
rnip : even here, scarce i^assured! 

But, ^ntle ones ! breathe freely 


And God save thee, too, wise and 
pious Prince, Her Spouse I 

Well may thine eye looi round 
well pleased. 

And with a modest dimity, 

Upon a scene designed by thee; 

Sprung into being under thy prince¬ 
ly fostering; 

An enterprise right royal! nobler 
far than ever Prince before accom¬ 
plished : 

All bloody feats of war eclipsed, 
by this of Peace, all-potent peace. 

, 0 glorious war to wage: Sojence 
and Truth, with Error, Ignorance, and 

Prejudice-lying all prostrate here: 

vanquished: 0 would it were, to rise 
no more! 

And thou here, too, young Prince, 
■their first-born son: thou hope of 
England: future King I 

God bless thee, Prince: God grant 
thee many many years, wherein to 
learn, by bright example, how to 
•rear a crown, and sway a sceptre. 

Look well around thee: think of 
Her whose hand is holding thine! 

,, aMark thou its marvels,—Eead^ts 
WESSON, well! 

' Illustrious Three, odr hearts yearn, 
seeing yon stand fambre the image of 
ysur ancestor, oh Queen! Alfred : the 
G»eat: the Good; the Wise. 

What thoughts are yours, wWlj 


As ye have left behind your vesture 
darkened, it may be, and crimson- 
spotted, and donned attire so gay and 
graqpful, so vanish fear from your 
lovely ^untenances! 

Ih your own gister’s Palace, away 
with terror and distrust! 

Start not, as though ^dur ears yet 
caufht Ihightfol soundswif cries >and 
musketry! of sho't, and shell I See 
hereaall peace and lose I 

Britannia passes by : she greets 
you fondly; embrtcing ^ith a siSter’s 
tenderness. 

WTiere is The Queen ?* In Bfain ! 
and yet, withinjier own dominions! 

!%e is standing on the dizzy height 
of Gibraltar, impregnable, • tremend- • 
ous;' • 

And tranquilly surveying the king¬ 
doms of two sister Queens, in East 
and West: herself on British groBnd, 
won by British valour, glB'Bftetdmed, 
and guarded. 

Then does she muse of Tubal’s pro¬ 
geny?^ Of dynastiw long passed 
away—Phoenician, Carthagenian, Bo- 
man sway; of -Vandal, Goth, and 
Saracen: Cresqpnt and Cross. 

Sees she the passes where glittered 
the standkrds of Charlemagne, a*d 

> The oriotnql settlers In Spain are sup¬ 
posed to liave seen tB» progeny of Tube!, i 
the hftl^sqp of Japheth. 
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echo in her ears the bugles of Rouces- 
valles ? 

Thinks she of mighty ones gone by 
—all, fiU, but one ; of Hannibal: ot 
Soipio; Fompey: Caesar: Napoleon 
her own Wellington *—- 
‘0 And sadly looks on hill, and vale, 
and stnem, 

Crimsoned with Span’sh, French, 
and British blood: ' 

Sees she myriad bayonets, bristling 
everywhere, and fiasliing sabres; 

And hears the deadly volley rolling, 
and thunder of artillery— 

Vimeira! 

Torres Vedras 1 
Corunna! 

Talavera! 

Salamanca I 
Vittoria! 

Trafalgar 1 


-Fbjlncb ! noble, sensitive! 

Our ancient rival, now our proudly- 
splendid, emulous friend !* 

Our Queen in gallant France 1. But 
with no fear, ye chivalrous! 

Behold the royal Lady, who, scarce¬ 
ly seated on her throne. 

Quickly'responded to you* grand 
request, i <i ■ ‘ 

Giving you back your glorious deap. 
Then, after life's fitful* fever sleep¬ 
ing well, in her domain, in ocean far 

awity: I 


And now upon your soil, his owp 
loved France, sleepeth Napoleom ! 

—His ear heard not the wailing 
peal, thrilling through the o’ercharged 
hearts of his mourning veterans; 

Nor did he hearths mingled thunder- 
ings of our artillery, yours, and our 
own, ^ 

In blended solemn friendliness,* 

Honouring his mighty memory, 

* Yo, Frenchmen, saw, and heard, 

. Weeping nobly 'mid the melting 
melody:* and we wore looking on, 
with throbbing heart. 

See then, our Queen! She wears 
a crown, and holds a sceptre : em¬ 
blem of majesty, of power, of love, 
alone !— 

See, see, embodied to your sight! 

England's dear Epitome, 

And radiant Representative! 

All hearts in hers ; and hers, in all: 

Britain, Britannia; Bright Victoria, 
all!— 

—A sadness on her brow ! thinking, 
perchance, of royal exiles,* sheltered 
in her realm: 

It may be of a captive,^ too, in 
yours: he no Jugurtlia! bravo’ hon¬ 
ourable : noble : broken-hearted- 

oh I French—ye proud and gener¬ 
ous— 

Passed into Beiaiicm, fair and gay— 

Yonder the plain of Waterloo, 


^ Like tholr jp'eat in tbe 

wars of Romo and Cartni^, those two Ulus- 
ficus chieb ndled the‘chariot of victory 
over its* surface, and, mlBsiug each other, 
severally conquered every other opp^hont, 
til} their own reuown filled world, imd 
Europe, in breatUcss suspense, awaited the 
issue of their conflict on another idiore. —> 
Alisow, vol. viii. p. 307. 

3 And since become our ally, in the great 
and just yeaegainst Russia, [1854.J 

* jtfoceSrffifciii. aceue 2. 

* Ise gouvemement de sa osphre 

quo Vempressetuent, qu’il met h rd{K>nare k 
cetto deiomrde, pra oonsid^ en Franco 
oomme one preuvo du d^ir de sa Mi^jesed 
d’dfiUcer jusqu’h la demi&rc de ces ani- 
mosie^s naticmales qui, pendant la vie de 
I'Empcreur, avaient pousaS Ics doux nations 
k la guerre. Lo gouverx^mont de sa Htgosi^ 
esp^re que de pareils sontjmens, s’ils exist' 
ashut enoore, seraiont enaevelis k jamais, 
dans le tombeau deslind k recUvoir Ics restes 
xnortels de NapolJou ’—JkgjUtch qf Loah 
PaLUBkSToiv, fltfa ‘vdlay, ImO. These are 
words, justly remor&s the histQ'ian, of dig* 


nified generosity, worthy of the cbiv-alrouh 
days of a great naUon. -> Ausom, voL xiv. 

p. 108. 

6 Tins {Kiints to one of the grandest and 
roost aflecting inddents in the history of 
France and England. In the year 1840 the 
French government requested the English 
to give the French the i-emaius of their great.' 
Emperor: a request which was acced^ to 
with dignified promptness. Wlien tliecoffiu 
wasopenod, thucouutenauco of Napoleon was 
exhibited sereuo and tmdocayed, exciting 
profound emotions in tbosb who behold it 
The British naval and mllitaiy forces at it'.; 
Heloiia vied with the French in Itnnour' 
mp the mighty dead. The remains wore rc« 
mfoiTed with groat solomuity and splon* 
dohr, on thu 13th December 1840, in gtio 
Church of the Jnvahdes. 

(> Louis Philippe and his family, wliu 
escaped from Paris on the 24th February 
1848. Ue died here bn the 86th August 1850. 

tAn allusion to Abd'Ol’Kador; who ^ as 
shortly afterwards liberated by the pj-esont 
Emperor of the Fi'euch, in a graccud and 
ndole spirit. 
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• Hcrclieokisflushed: anongrowssad. 

There approaches e nwAmer, a royal 
mourner.^ His air is serene, but 8or> 
rowfu): his cheekis wasted; and bis 
eye tolls of a sorely smitten heart. 

His hand yet feels the pressure of 
fbosa liiied nngers which clasped 
Seydl/, eently, at last unconsciously: 
And he sees still those eyes which 
’ upon himtenderly,eventhrough 
the shadows of death I 

. In busy sea-dyked Hollani) now;— 
Methinks she tells her son of a New 
Holland— 

A fifth continent,* in a distant 
ocean, fourteen thousand miles away: 
ruled by her sceptre I 

And now, grown grave, she whispers 
of an era, and a Prince, great, glorious, 
of immortal memory * 

In IIanovkb a while— 

Sadly speaking of a royal Cousin, 
who, were he in the Crystal Palace, 
could see naught of its splendours; 
destined yet to rule a kingdom !* 

Lingering in Saxony ! 

Telling of Luthek tocher siyt * , , , 
Methinks she secs the giant spirit.j 
standing defiant, before Imperial l3iet: 
ficornfufly burning Papal Bull . 
Kindling the flame which man shall 

never quench *- i 

Protected by a Prince potent and 
• pious,—as Wicklifie, hei-e, byhar own 
lioyal progenitor of Lancaster! 

And then she points her sou, in 

1 Tho Kin^; of the Bolgions, wUo had 
fdiortly before lost his guocu, a fond and 
I lovely woman. 

• Now Holland contains an area of 


proud silence, to his Father^s home, an¬ 
cient, illustrious, and firm in Faith.— 

1 !^ SwiTZEunAvn! 

Bright, bi^czy Switzerland! 

Land of the j>eautiful, land of the free! 
With mountains majestic! 
•Wearing snowy coronets, 4azzlmg, 
111 of rosj' hue— 

And Ifively spreading vales, studded 
with cottages all blossom-hid— 

With deep blue waters, imaging 
bluer skies. * • 

^ -Oh, awful in avalanche ! on 

whose dread verge 
Bloom roses and myrtles, unchillcd,^ 
unscargcl. * ^ 

0 foaming dashing cataract, and 
fearful precipice! 

Viicrc glances the gl6efu!, scarce- 
seen clfamois, safe from fell eye of 
hunter! 

0 happy, happy Switzerland! 
Where meet the Seasons in concord 
strange, 

^d gaily dance, with melting eye 
yel tremulous limb, 

*Mid ice, and^fruits, and snow, and 
flowers, 

While zephyr, scent>/bden, .plays 
gafly rcHind! • ^ 

Our Queen in* Switzerland I—for¬ 
getting state and splendour awhile, 
Softly to sink into enchanting soli¬ 
tude. • j • 

0 land of tlio free, the pious, and 
brave— • 

Of Tell and Ewingle ! ^ 

Queen of the free and tbs fearless 
ireathing your balmy air— 

But quick to return to her dwn 
sweet sceptred isle. 


3. SiOO.oeO square miles—t. e. more than twenty > 
nght times the area of ()rdat Britain and 
Ireland! 

3 By tlie si^;:aci^ aud energy of that great 
roan, Wiliiam Ilf., was closed the bloody 
* struggle for civil aud religious liberty which 
had so long boon oonvulamg this country, 
and there were secured to us the lucstim- 
^)1e advaaitag^ of our coustitution, of 
oiir Protestant faith —I^nck Azjiei^, at 
bt Martin’s Hall. 17tb June 1851. 

* Tho presentIUiigofHauover. who is blind, 
ascended the throne <3$ the 18th Nov. 1851. 

know on^ am certain, said this won¬ 
derful man, that Jesus Christ bur Lord lives 
.R^reigns ; and, buoyant in this knowledge 
on^ uouddenco, I will not fear a hundred 
th/usand Popes. 


Greece —Greece! The Queen in 
Greece! And thiiikli)(^tff^^ radiant 
past 

Of Marathon and Salamis 1 of wis¬ 
dom, eloquence, and •oiig— 

All silenced now I— 

The Oracles are dumb. 

No voice or l^ideous hum, 

Buns thr(^^ the arched rpof. la 
words debeiving ; 

Apollo Jrom bis shrine 

A See the vivid s|:atch given, by Sir A.* 
Alison^ iishis History of Europe, Cliaptar 
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Can no more divine, 

With hollow shriek the steop of 
Delphos leaving.* 

What fates were hers, since Japheth’s 
son set foot upon her soil— 

Javan, to Otho !*— 

Marathon, to Navarind!^— 

And new, amid the isles 
Where burning Sapphogloved and 
sung,* 

Gliding o’er Ionian waters. 

Mellow sunlight all around. 

And gently thinking of the days 

gone by- 

Protectkix- 

England in Greece—ito Christian 
Greece! 

Victoria there! But not in war¬ 
like* form: o.ily, 

Lover of peace, and balanced rule. 

In dusky, rainless Eovrr now! 
Mysterious memories come crowd¬ 
ing round— 

From misty Misraim* to Ibrahim— 
Abraham ! Joseph 1 Bharaon's 
Plagues! Shepherd Kifgsl SesostrisI 
Cambysos I Xerxes ! Alexander! 
Ptoleiuies I Antony ! Cleopatra I 
Ctesar - " 

Isis I Osiris! Temples! Sphinxes I 
Obelisks 1 „ ^ 

Alexandria! 

The Pyramids 1 
The Nile! 

Napoleoh I * NEiaoitA 
—Behold, my son, quoth the Eoyal 
t ’ThesB p’agnificGnt and well-known lines 
In Hilton's Hymn on tbo Nativity, wm-o 
supposed by one of the accoToplisfaea ermes 
of the Xily and the See, in a Joumai wbioh 
appeared on the 6th November 1S61, to be 
the anthor'B—and were consOTuentiy thus 
spoken of, after being quo tod wi th a contemp¬ 
tuous prehii:L,„u_, 

''The reaclm^wlV, doubtless per-'eive a 
tart of barbaront rhyme here running tnrough 
the Royal meditations, extremely appropriate 
to tho tbemo! " _ 

V Tho first iiihabil^ts of Greece are be¬ 

lieved to have been the progeny of Javan, 
the fourtl^H||ttf Japhotb; tbatmf his sixth 
son, U^^^^ttormed the aborigines of, 
Italy. _ _ 

a g, 

V Alas, how altered now! [1864.] 

> Hiaraim, the son of Ham, aufi grandson 
■ipf Noah, was tho first'i^he PijarJohs. 

.'.*16 See ffoTE, NO'TL-^Niqioleon and Leib¬ 
nitz on Egypt’ “ 1 , 


Mother, this ancient wondrous coun¬ 
try—destined'Seene of mighty doings 
—perchance of conflict, deadly, tre¬ 
mendous, such as tire world has never 
seen, nor warrior dreamed of. 

Even now, tho attracting centre oi 
wojid-wide anxieties. 

On this spot see settled the eyes iif 
sleepless Statesmen- 

Ijo ! a British engineer, even while 
I speak, connects the Red Sea with 
the Mediterranean: Alexandria and 
Cairo made as one- 

Behold Napoleon, deeply intent on 
tho great project! 

See him, while the tide of tlie Red 
Sea is out, on the self-same site tra¬ 
versed three thousand years before, 
by the children of Israel! 

He drinks at the Wells of Moses, at 
the foot of Mount Sinai ■ 

He returns, and so the tide: Tlie 
shades of night approach: behold tlie 
hero, just whelmed beneath the waters 
—even like the ancient Pharaoh- 

Had such event been willed on 
high!!- 

In Tonis ! All simple, rough, b.ar. 
baric! Art them sole representative ol 
Carthage, and her ancient glory ? * 

And thinks our Queen suddenly of 
the Tyrian Queen, and her resplendent 
city, 

!^me’s rival in the empire of the 
world- - 

Carthage and her state, whose policy 
the Stagyrite approved: 

A people wise, grave, powerful; 

Sending forth colonies; with dis¬ 
tant islands trafSeking; even with 
this isle of ours; with England, and 
with Franco! 

Muses OUT sighing Queen, of Rome 
and Carthage; 

Rival Queens; competitors for em¬ 
pire; 

Ambitious; of deadly hate; 

Of j-rcacheries and perfidies ; 

O/sioges; battles; seas of blood; ’’ 

Of noble Hannibsd; great Soipio; 
fell Cato? 

r See Note, No. HI,—*Tho Modem Pha-" 
mob in the Bod Sea.* 

6 Tunie ie within only a few .miiea* die- * 
tan(;e ef the site of ancient Carthaga , 
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Tunis! ^^ast thou scared by the 
• Ifcarful fires consuming Carthage? 

Didst thou see the flame and hear, 
llic shrieks? ^ 

And hear the withering curse,| 
see Scipio's pitying tears, and listen 

hfs mournful prophecy, • 

. Of fate reserved for bloody and per- 
Udious Korne ? 

And Home, triumphant in her joy 
and pride, • 

Exulting over her fallen rival 1 
crushed! all traces from the earth 
razed ruthlessly; 

And curse pronounced on all who 
should rebuild, or her hated memory 
revive— 

Where art thou, Borne? Rtilllinger- 
ing on the earth ? Rome! Carthage!— 

Where all your idle strifes, your 
guilty jealousies! 

Thou, too, old Tunis, hast seen vi¬ 
cissitude 1 

Solomon the Magnificentf Selim! 
The Emperor! 

Thou sawest ten thousand* Chris¬ 
tian slaves set glorious free! 

Hast thou forgotten Blake •—crum¬ 
bling thy castles with his cannonade ? 

TunKKr !— 

Beautiful Constantinople! 


thee rapturously. 

^ Enchanting City, hail I • 

Ever bathed in ocean's breeze! 

Thy terraced heights, all emerald- 
Imed, 

Rising successive from the blue 
waves to the sky! 

a Thy glistening domes, mosques, 
minarets! 

Thy lovely waters, studded by 
snowy sails of boat and bark! 

Queen of the East, on seven-hilled 
•throne! 

Thou passionately wooed of mon- 
archs ana conquerors! 

, •The Macedonian! Napoleon! mus- 

• covite! All hail! 

A peaceful Queen is looking at thee 
now, 

• « 

1 See Notk, No. IV.—* Sciplo’s Tears.* 

• n.D. 163&—by Charles V. • 

1666. 


Nor (^eams of conquest! • 

• 

CniHAl®—Awoke from centuries’ 
celestial slumber, 

By the tl^ndor of our guns.- 

Bai'barian Queen! what dost thou 
there? * * • 

• There, also, waves thy Fl% 

^ Proudly^’er thy people, and in thy 
territoi^, too! 

To the North—away ! away ! 

Denmark! 

SwedAn I • 

Norway ! 

' Ioeland! 

Lapland! 

—^ptay,•illustrious Thrca! 

Are ye chilled with your northern 
flight ? 

1^0 Queen, a moment ^ause in this 
thv m4l*velloa8 pilgrimage! 

Tliou wilt not despise the doings 
of the poor Esquimaux, drearily shiver¬ 
ing under Arctic ice: 

Clad in the skins of creatures of the 
deep: 

in icy cavern, illumed by 
fliekenng Nortjiem Lights, gorging 
on offal, . 

OrUreaming of the^ ITunt of bear 
auli woli— • *• 

0 Queen, 0 Pfkiccs! illustrious of 
tbc^larth I behold i|i this sad soul, 


"Well may Queenly eye rest upoty One of the scattered family of Adam! 

...~ Our brother! Yoifr brotj|er, greaf ones! 

The brother of all Queens, Princes, 
Emperors, anAPotentatdh. 

The 8aine*bk>od, trickling throi^h 
his chilly veins, through yoinrs bounds 

bliliely.- ■ 

A^d he hath heard the Sacred Vol¬ 
ume read, and felt: and wept: and 
owned its hallowing influence! • 


Pnu^iA, proud, leaitfiiSffhoughtful, 
martian 

—Ever like steel-clad, warrior 

* Constantinople is at^his monient [1864 
the centre of world-wido anxieties: the Ilns- 
covite’s attempt to seize upon it having 
oocasioned the ^iropoan w.ir, now com- 
mouemg. in whfth Englauc and France 
tight side by to protect the injured, and 
repel the invader. • 

» Fohi, thAupposed founder of the Chinese 
Empire, is dbuyaorocL^ some, to be Noar. 

^ See Note, No. yV^'Xhe Esquimaux’ 
Question.^ 
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.^learning, armed ca]).tk-pie,• ready 
lor figlit.* •> 

Victoria greets The King! 

Hail, sponsor of her son, our future 
King! ■ ; 

Tny face is anxious ^ and thy 
tloumed eye scans _ fearfully thy 
realms, <• ' ' 

Settling but now, from shock of re¬ 
volution. ' 

Near Ansira* I 

On its confines, stSndi'ng the grim 
Radetzky I On his lips are withering 
words.’ 

—Bat from his neck depends the 
Lamb,’ gently; ' 

All unconscious of its office. 

From behind his Queen, modest in 
greatness, " / 

Oazes upon the Austrian,‘ Wel- 

USOTOH. 

Behold the white-haired warrior- 
statesman, eagle-eyed. 

Scanning the features of his aged 
brother* in arms! , 

He weirs not the crimson, vcsii- 
ments of war, , * 

Nor the erttblem of command; 

Nor by his side, * 

Glitters the sword which fi'Ced tie 
world. 

Into its scabbard sternly thrust,«t 
Waterloo. 

\Yhdt whispers thb Queen to her 
Wellington? And he to his puissant 
Mistress ? ♦ 

—Of a vast Empire, shrilling still 
with mortal throes; 
r —^Dismembered, butformightyMiS- 
'.ovith, ‘ a 

Summoned to aid by an Imperial 
brother, in mortal thraldom. 

, r geDOtal plan of the vast military 

r In eetfcmgnSlfta’ar the Fmeslaj, cam- operaticne of Russia, in ilungary, in the 
paign. euch waa Napoleon's ,estimate of Rpring of 1840, tob— to form o complete 
troops trained In the School of Proderiok dtolo of the whole territory: that circle 
the Sreat, that ho Ihrauently said to We ropidly to eonverge so as to comprose the 
assembled officers at Mayenca ‘We shall insurrection within arias of armies. There 
have earth to move in this war I' was a narfeot unity of purpose in the cxecii- 

S ‘ Soldeten I Der kampf wifd kurs sein—, tion a: this prod&loos pMn, which extm-' 
Soldiers, the work will be short!'The worda I mlohod the insuirootion; and then the 
are ongiaTod deeply ou On base of the Bmiswor's troops (150,000 iu number) re. 
pedestal «|f the cast-iron statue turned to Hussia—See TAs Knta of the day. 

s 'Kae Order of the Golden Fleece. « She is now [1854] a{ war with him. 

* Piold-Marsha) KadoUky is <Ufthty.fiTe ’ While the iSmperor (alia the Queen the' 

roars »f ane-ihayinir tieoo bon) ii* the year extent of hie dominlona she only meditates 
,.706; the Ihikc of WeJ'mgton in 1700. .The sileiltly, on her own, and on her mtssions'L ~ 
Ittttor dtod on tho 14th Soptomber 8 fikfiard II., Act II. scepe 1. \ 


Of strategy profound: encircling ■ 
coils, tremendda8,'emshii)g revolt: ’ 
Wasting anxieties, from mortal eye 
loncealed, or sought'to be: 

( All blessedly unknown to Her, now 
istening to her wise warrior-states- 
'mau’s words_ , ■ 

In vast mysterious Russia, see Her 
now. 

She leans upon the arm of friendly 
Czar.® 

Madam, quoth he, I obey yonr 
[gentle summons. 

1 send to yonr Palace a sample of 
my people’s skill,— 

A maiiy-toiigned race, a sixteenth 
of the family of Man,—and produce 
of my territories. 

Stretching over a seventh of the 
terrestrial surface of the globe. 
Northern Asia is mine : 

Half Europe, and a great domain 
in Nortbefn America. 

There my possessions adjoin your.s; 
as yours, those of the Republic which 
has sprang from you. 

Then Qionght’ the silent Qnoeii, 

Of all that owned her gently-poteiit 
sway, the wide world o’er. 

Of her own dear sceptred Isle, Ex<i- 
UANn! 

f. A precious stone, set in the silver 
sea! 

Thisriand of such dear souls! this 
dear, dear land.’ 

Tlien, of her dominions in the 
North, tho South, the East, the West. 
Old World, and New— 

Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Aus¬ 
tralasia— 


II 
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Of Contifient's: 

Of Islands, girdling tile globe: 

A sixth of Adam’s family, * obe¬ 
dient to her rule— 

Buie of a Christian Queen— 
civilise! 

To free! protect! 

To illume! 

To Ohristianiso 1 * 

Methought she whispered solemnly, 
A mighty mssios. Emperor, each! 


Eacby barque so richly freighted 
with out loves, 

Bearing fond but firmest hearts, 
And leaving tender ones behind, 

It may ty never more td meet on 
earth- 

0, God gd with yon, brethren, li# 
Iters dear I 

!' Beavingdhe Holy Book 1 Our Laws, 
Eeligioft, loyalty r 
Y(«r Queen, that lovely Majesty, 


is thinking of you all; 

Anon she points her son to Iiroia, | Dear to, 'her* gentle heart, her 
distant, dazzling, vast— Ineople far away 

The coveted of conquering Poten- f No distance' knows allegiance, loy- 

i.-_ _J_ J _ rt _1-1__J_•' 


tates, in old and modern time; 

But by Heaven assigned, to Eng¬ 
land— 

Of victories, on victories: 

Of valour and sagacity profound; 

Of sullen Moloch; superstition : 
slaughter; and horrible idolatry : 

And then she spoke of Canaan, and 
the Israelites, 

And reverently echoed Holy Writ— 
We have heard with our ears, 0 
God, our fathers have told us, how 
thou hast driven out the heathen 
with thy hand, and planted them in: 
how thou hast destroyed the 'nations, 
and east them out. 

For they got not the land in pos¬ 
session through their own sword, 
neither was it their own arm thad 
ho^ed them; ~ 

, But Thy right hand, and ^hine 
arm, and the light of Thy oounte- 
nance, because Thou hadst a favour 
unto them.’ 

Of AuSTBAl-AaiA— 

There,' Islands huge, and a groat 

Continent,- 

There proudly flics Her flag. 

In Eostein—and ip Southern ocean 
Glistening far, away 1 


alty, and Queenly love, and power. 

•“ * — 

O’er oceans sweeping breathlessly, 
a dizzy flight 

CTofl-nigh the planet (Air! 

Behdld in Camada, the Queen—its 
Queen I 

Calmly she vievrs her vast domain, 
A ninth part of earth's surface! * 
Grand, beautiful, and boundless in 
rospufce! 

Loyal and true her sons I 
•Reserved forpignal destiny! 

Ten thousand miles oj^ ocean can¬ 
not Alt 

The links of love, 

That bind tboi# bravo hearts to their 
Qiuen! ^ 

All hail, ye hardy sons of enter¬ 
prise, atad brethrtn deiuj! • 

She gazes proudly, tnonghtihlly I 
• 

Down, dosrathe wondrous Nave ! 
Through the old kingdows of the 
Edith, 

felling yet with revolutlbn's 
surge—lo 1 The New Woijd 1 
How now! Where is She now ? 
Methought her course was West- 
erly 1 *4 . 

The West hath settled in the East! 


•Wliile saileth thitherward, from How passing strange! 


these loved shores,' 

• r According to the latest and best atflbori- 
tica the population of the world is about a 
thoiiwuid and aevsnty-flvB nailhons; and tho 
Britieh dominions now ombraca sinoe the 
recont acqvibitfons t# India oss trvsMsD 
AND SCVeNTY KlbUON OT HOVlf I 
» Soo Nor*. No. VI.—‘Prinoo Albertonth* 
-lAteionand.hes&iuy of England.* 
rPsalm xliv, 1-4. 


Oaiiflislon all 1—^Nacth, Sooth, East, 
West, 

New, Old, Past, Present, 

• Huddled all together! 

* See Noth, No. 'VII.—‘The New Medjter- 
randan.' . a 

• In the grystai Pai:^, the ISantm extre¬ 
mity, of the Wave *i»arproprlatod to tliSi 
Hutted States of Auieinua. 
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Here, in the Eset, Bhe stands: yet 
inAM^BioA!— c 

Hail, England's Insty offspring 1 
All Jiani Te stalworth sons and! 
dauglitere fair, t 

Of Anglo Saxon ance^^! 
n In your new liome nii^nificent, 
Event/et scaroe settled 1 
The Queen of Englandegreets yoti 
well! 

And such Her tlioughts the r^ile, 
Ashot aiiEnglidiQaeen can know! 
She stands in cotKeni'plation grave. 
Skilled though She be, in Qneenly, 
lore. 

She cannot read your destiny. 

Sees |he a cloud, th^ Sou+h o’er- 
shadowing ? 

—Brethren, ye bring a fijrm of 
Beau ty, aucf in chains ! 

Look ye yourselves, upon Ifer love¬ 
liness I 

Ponder her thrilling tale of pief 1— 
She is not mute. 0, marble eloquent! 
She pleads! She pleads I 
Gar.iiig on Stars and Stripes, , 

To your own selves she tuips,* 

. Ani pleads, in maqacles! 

Though ^istens England’s Queen, 
she lij^tens all in vain 1 ' 

Sweet slavw! 

Turn from oar Queen beloved, that 
agonising look! g « 

No chains, no bonds, Her myriad 
BubjCots bear,^ *' 

They melt, m contact with the Brit¬ 
ish air i ' ' 

Her sceptre waves, laiid fetters dis- 
apbeav1« 

- Turn, turn, then, beauteop slave! 
0, make thy mournfut suit, 

To those deep meaning ones, who 
sent thee hither! 

Their Saxon brethren here, can only 

*^Who stand behind thee, l^autifal 
one? 

Daughter and son of Shem! how 
came yo hither? 

Wild brother of the woods I 
Clad in the spoils of eagle, buffalo, 
and bear 1 ^ 

XTho beautiful statue of the Ore^ Blavo 
(by Hiram Power, on AmeriotSi eoulptori 
placed m the nave, toLtront^f%ho united 
ihtatea departmenh tegeod on a TeyOWlag 
pedestal. ^ c 


Strange Son of Adam 1 
Sharer of his chartered rights 1 
But why that hideous scalp, 

IFrom thy slain brother torn 7 
Kinsman of Cain 1 
And thou 1 Physician ! * 

<Thon staud'st before a Christian 
Queen! 

Why wear that emblem of a savage 
hatel 


—Did ever Queen within sneh Pal¬ 
ace stand? 

Were ever Queen and Prince so 
matched before ? 

A Prince philosopher, and pliiloso- 
phic Prince ? 

Majostjr I Philosophy! 

In shining union seen 1 
Exalted Pair! 

A banquet here is spread, right roy- 
ally. 

For all mankind— 

State laid aside, and Majesty, and 
Eoyalty, and Lowliness, pai takers all, 
All, all alike, nor frowns, nor fears, 
Queen, Prince, and Ppople— 

T—i-A Queen and Prince are 

gone! 

A unit unperceived, 

I sink into the living stream again!— 

1 Nave, transept, aisles and galleries. 
Pacing untired: insatiate ! 

—Amaxing spectacle 1 
Touchstone of character! capacity 1 
and knowledge I 

Spectacle, now lost in the Specta¬ 
tors : then spectators, in the spectacle! 

Bieh: poor; gentle; simple;wise 
foolisli: young; old; learned; ig¬ 
norant ; thoughtful; thoughtless: 
haughty; huMle: frivolous: pro¬ 
found ; 

Every grade of intellect: eveiy 
shade of onaracter I 

* Thaw two interesting figures, modelled 
froutethe life—the man a phyeloian amoq" 
the American loway Indians, end baviug his 
leggings 'fringed wghsrelp-lerlv taken ftvm 
hu enemiee’ ktadt and the woman, a Mi 
dan Indian, one of ti'o native tribes west of 
the Rocky Mountaiue^were dent to the Crys¬ 
tal Palace by filr Catlin. Neltlier of tho ori¬ 
ginals, who were lately In England, happen , 
ed to be a subject of Her Higasty; but obe 
beomsny such. 
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. Here, is a voluble smatterer: sud¬ 
denly discomfited W th? chance ques¬ 
tion of a curious child; and rather thanf 
own ignorance, will tell him falsely 
There, a hustling piece of earth: om. 
of tbc earth, ear Ay; testing every. 
'tiMog by money value 1 • 

'Here is a stale bundle of prejudioes, 
Bard bound toge Aer: to ■whom every¬ 
thing here is topsy-turvy, and discol¬ 
oured, seen through jaundiced eyesf 
Here comes one, serenely uncon¬ 
scious that he is a fool 1 
There is one suddenly startled by a 
suspicion that he knows scarcely any-, 
thing! 

Here is one listening, with seeming 
lively interest, and assenting gestures, 
to a scientific explanation, of which 
he comprehends nothing; W appear¬ 
ances must be kept up I 
There is one falsely thinking him¬ 
self the observed of observers; try¬ 
ing to look unconscious, aijd mstin- 
gnished! 

Here is one that will not see a timid 
poor relation, or an humble friend; as 
fashionable folk are near I 
Yonder is a Statesmangliding 
about alone; watchihl; tbougAtful: 
cautious: pondering national ebarap- 
ters; habits; capabiUties: localities: 
wants.: superfluities; rival systems of 
policy, their fimits and workings; nttawj 
gining new combinations: speculat- 
, ing on remote consequences. • 
Yonder walks one who has commit¬ 
ted, or is meditating, great crime; and 
hoping that his heavy eye may here 
be attracted, and hismind dazzlea in to a, 
moment'sforgetfttlness; bntitisinvain. 

* There is a Fhilosopber, to whose at¬ 
tuned ear the Spectacle speaks my- 
riad-tongned: telling of patient saga¬ 
city ; long foiled, at lengA—(W Sud¬ 
denly—triumphant: of centunes of 
•mis-directed, abortive toUt* of paiii, 
suffering, privation ; of one sowing, 
what another shall reap! ' - 
*Here is a philanthropist—thinking 
40 f blood-stained Slavery: 

s The Quadrature uL the Oirele, Perpetual 
Motion, Uie InSXtiuguiBbable Lamp, end the 
Philosopher's Stone, have racked the brains 
of philoeopbera and mathematioiane for ages, 
'Inwdn, axcejetin respect of disoorerieiomde 
incidentally. * - 


Of nflllions, dealt with as though • 
they were the very beasts that peri A: 
bought; sold; Scourged: slain: as if 
their Maker had not seen ihem, nor 
heard their ^oans, nor treasured their 
tears; * noreset Aem down' aga>nq( 
&e appointed Beckoning I 
Here is one, little tiiinking that- he 
wiir sqddftily &ll dead to-morrw: 
having much on hand, both of busi- 
ness’and pleasure I 
There is pne, tottering under the 
weight of ninety years: to whom the 
,grasshopper is a burden: * leaning on 
the arms of dhtifiil and lusty youth; 
gasdhg with glazed eye; silent with 
wise i»oflder 1 ‘ • 

Here flits a laughing cinid, upon a 
glOTmingcannon! , 
nonjer is a ]^d sttm, sightless 
amidst surrouniBag splendours: but 
there is one telling Him tenderly that 
he stands beside the statue of Milton! 

There, in flie glistening centre of 
the Transept, stands an aged exile;* 
venerable: widowed: once a Queen: 
locking at the tranquil image of Queen 
Victoria: meditating, witb^sigh, oh 
the topy security of heii^rone! 

Yimder is a musiogt pact: ^zing 
suently^Eastward—W d|/;ward—iforth- 
ward—Southward’: above—below: 
Everywhere pouting a living tide 

of wonder-—noj silent-^nor^noisy 

-a strange hum *— 4 

A radiant flood of lig|ii'™^inany- 
hued objects, flow glittering brightly 

-^then gUsIteniDg-fainter and 

fainter, till lost ip &tanee, * 

Tieiioe come fiiintly the straiqs of 

ricnimosio^-intermingling my^eri- 

outdj^ with the gentle hum around 
him- 

lAy Thou ba^ soeByhjifor . 

boldestfingodUnoM audvmuz, that Thou 
mayest take the matter into Thlue hand-— 
Psalm X. 15,15, 

s and the grasshoppc^ahall bo a burden. 
—Bedea, ail. 5. 

* llie widow of the,ex-Eiug of the Prench, 
Louis Philippe. ; 

„-S tit isaorowdjpfmen.*sayeBnold author 
quoted in one of^e London journals of the 
Pth Adgust. lesi, ’with veet oonfUsion of 
tongues—film Babel Tho noiso iu it isulke 
that of bef; a strange humming, or buzz, 
mixed ofwndking talkiug — tongues 
and feet: it is a khpAif still roar, or Toad* 
wWaptr.’s 
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OUAlog sboot, forms of iKqliisite I ty visible, So distant, that the mers'. 
beauty, most delicate loveliness!— attempt to oohooive their remoteness. 


living, edipsin^ the sonlptnred, 
Beauty, at which it is looking, with 
blushing bonsoionsness 
Yonder, a fair daughter of Eve, 
tefore the Mother of St livini 
shudderihg eye glancing at tl 
pent, her ear catching ^e deadly 
whisper! f 

Far away, in shape and gSStnre 
proudly eminent,*SatBa—^—as h ware, 
showing all the vuigSomi of the world, 
and the glory of thein, in a moment^, 
of time. 

There they are 1 Great Natiene, new 
and old, with their hrfght l^nners 
streaming: helm : lance; sabre— 
seimitar——See there, solemnly silent 

all. Crusaders!- • ^ 

The soundless crashing of Emailed 
throng- -bannersl theCresoent! Cross! 
fierce-gleaming Saracen ! Saladin I 
Oosur-oe-Eion I glorious De Bouillon! 

A dim religious light—-Dante! 
Tasso ! Milton ! Shakksfsahk Irr- - 
there They are!' o'*' 

. Could, they see but this—or he, 
with eyesV(ke theirs! 

Be etirren wi& glorious thoughts 
like-blieirs 1 J o' 

Ah, sinking' deepdr still in reverie 
—dreamy—delioigus! „ 

—Still the hum—the daasle—— 
Gifted one ^^Op, Eaureate! Wake! 
Ay; it is w dream, but radiant 
reality!— “ ' o 

Up, Laureate, with Aj lyre, 
jind repturouily sweep its thrilling 
, strings 1 

Give forth grand strains, eo] 
through all time to come, 

' Surpassing Pindar’s, as his 

Theme transceudeth far^- g ’ 

*•"%, * 

Here are the Philosophers ;-.among 
them Hmiscimsi,, tb^uccessor of New- 
ton : standing, before the bug* td*., 
scope, thinking of one greater etiO;- 
constructed by'the philosdphio Peei* 
beside him: "i ’ i, i*-'. 

And they arp speaking of Sebul® 
resolved, resolvable: stars'j^e faint- 


*-7^ Society. 


prostrates mortal imagination, awfully 
lessening of limited faculties:—faint 
' —just visible—now hid—little specks: 

f , others even to these vast powers,. 

: hern utterly and for ever invisible-sows, 

e s^/i] whose light, though travelling 

minute twelve millions of miles, re- 
qnires fourteen thousand years* to 

reach this planet- 

• Each star, again, itself probably a 
'System, on the outermost verge of 
another, possibly containing inhabit¬ 
ants gifted with powers greater than 
man can conceive of, .and who are, at 
this moment, with unassisted sense, 
viewing systems ten thousand, thou¬ 
sand, thousand times still furthor off 
&om them, than they from ns. 

ikt * * 

—Glorious Suns, round Suns, each 
•with its train of Planets and Satellites, 
for ever ^shrouded in the splendour of 
their respeo^ve sous, firom the little 
eye of man!- 

Double stars—of orange, blue, 
^een, orimsoh, ruddy purple 1 * 

-Think, quoth he, of twin suns, 
red, ana green—or yellow, and blue: 
what retsplendent variety of illumina- 
^on ^ey may afford to a planet cir¬ 
cling about either 1 charming coj;»trasis 
^nd grateful vici8situdes>-a red and 
green day, alternating with a whiti 
one, and with darkness! * > 

* Bit John Horschel says, of a star Whose 
Ugtit takes a tlioHsaud years to reach the 
small planet which we tubablt, that in 

wo are, ^ only^eir bist^^of 

a thonaand years' date, thus woudorfuUy 
corded.—The assertion in the text reAirs to 
the stars mett recently rendoivd visible by 
the.stupendous Instrament of T^ord Rosso. 

<*^0 star.#, Oossiopelse exhibits, siya 
^ John l^orsohel, the beautiful combina¬ 
tion. of a laii:^ white star, and a small one of 
rich ruddy pnrpla—Miitoa, in his EightiP 
Book of Fara^tm lost, has a remarkable 
,p^&ge, noticed by Hers^liel. ■ The imgel 
is saying to ddam-- ^ 

■ othar wot, pWh*pt, 

: WlUi tMr attendant laoo^ tlmu wtU dMorjr: 
Oomiannicatlng molt aad ftmale llsht, 

(Whioli two Kxet anttiult« the world) 

stored is wob orb, ^pt, loma taat lito.' 

Jfete.—Mlllon died about twelve yeavs 
; . jbefbro Sir Isaac NewWs dlsoovery of the 

Presidsfet 'of the law of gravitation. . '* ’ 

s ;iKB8CfiXL*s A^ivnom^g pp- 
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, -AnS these countless and infi 

nitely distant systenJs all subjeoi 
to the law of cavitation, discoveij 
ed by a brief denizen of this tind 
planet! T 

——This Sun of ours, with all hii] 
attendants, moving bodily towards 
mystic point in the Heavens! * 

Stars — blazing brightly in past 
ages, but which have since mysterious¬ 
ly disappeared!— • 

* ,* * , 

Yotider, are the twin sons of Science, 
Le ViiREiEK and Adams —a noble 
Pair, in noble rivalry: England anif 
France! ^ 

Speahing modestly of their sublime 
discovery, though one which would 
have gladdened the heart of Newton! 

-Uranus, saith one,—discovered 

by the father of our living. Hersohel, 
at onoe doubled the boundaries of the 
solar system; and, at a distance oJ 
eighteen hundred and twenty-two 
millions of miles, is obser'ved some¬ 
what disturbed in performing its 
journey ; 

The two astronomers, separately 
bent on discovering the cause, bya rare 
application of transcendenl science, 
succeed at length in detecting the 
attractive influence of a remote tm 
seei} orb—a new planet: Neptune— 
As far beyond Uranus, as he (|p- 
yond Saturn I at thirty times our own 
distance from the sun: « 

Two thousand eight hundred and 
fifty millions of miles off: moreover, 
not only pointing out where a Planet 
would ere long be found, 

But weighing' the mass of tlm pre¬ 
dicted mysterious Visitor— 
Numbering tbe years of his tevotn 
' tion, 

r ‘I believe.’ esld the Aatmuoaer-Bogral, 
Mr Airy, on a recent oOceelon, ‘that eveia, 
astronomer who has examined tiiis matter 
carefully, has come to a conolualon very 
nearly the same os tiiat of Sir William 
Hereehel, that the whole -aolat uatem it 
I moviue bodSly towards a star (alinma tiOn- 
Btellatlon Hercnlea.*—Who motion of thi 
entire solar system proceeds' at tha-prodi- 
glous rate of one htmdred and fifty, mnll^ 
of miles a-uear I Ciat vast distauim being 
only an infinitesimal are the immoasur- 
able clrole in whloh the system ia dostiued 
in revolve. —Amy’s iectnre oxAstmnemy' 
ed. 1S48. 


Andttelling tbe dimensions of hig. 
st^endous orbitd ’ 

Bobold, at length Tbe Intruder! 
attended, now, by Sateih'te, 

Gleaming in cold, shadoW remote 
splendour, ^d graciously visinle, first, 
to the eyes of the patient twins oif tdh 
tronomic science who ha# heralded 
his grand approach—Neptune, now 
just fife years old !— 

lAtnder is Bessel, the Prussian 
Asiroimmer, discoverer, at length, of 
the distance of*a Fixed Star 1—sixty- 
three billions of miles off! ;—neatly 
seven hundred thousand times onr 
own distance from the sun—which is 
nineto-five* millioas threea hundred 
thousand miles away 1 And this nt- 
tcriy inconceivable distance exactly 
measured, by means of sftjommon yard- 
measdre! And there is another toll 
ing. an incredulous wonderer that we 
have weighed the Sun I and hie pla¬ 
nets——even Neptune!—ay, down to 
the pound-weight avoirdupds *—and 
ejen,— for the ‘ fiistidionsly exact,— 
iow^ to Geaiks;— and they ai’e 

s Given, says a Sootch iMt^uomer, Hr ' 
C. Maclareu, in a paper doFitnbiQg this glo¬ 
rious triumph of eele^-e,—the •position, 
‘fhaSB, Wid poodle tim& of two ^ncts; 
tho nstronoiner fsuble, Uaiigh it is no eusy^ 
task, to calciilato the pcrturbiitlun which 
efther will produco v the other. But th-.’^. 
prublem whloh ie the countoiport of this 
—^viz, piven tAe ^^urb^unie —to Wind tho 
FOBiTjos, HASS, aud rsnoDic Tina of an 
uukuowii disturbmg bod^is one of siieli 
hifinite difficiiHy, that eortaiuly few astroiio- 
mers bellevwf it to admit of a aatisiaotmy 
solution.—See Paorasson PiLuxs' BlhimiH 
(Biyekatand Clateical Geopraphy. —Xutrod. 

Vxix. , . • 

I Goormous asia the.dletaaoeof tula star 
Wo el. Cy^, ((18,000,000,000.000 mllea,) 
^ our Astrouomer-Bciyal (Blddoi! Aii-yl 
0 it as my dullberata opinion, fouudod 
1 careful exanuiiatiou of the whole of 
1 of observaMOn and calcalatiun, 
tliatislsascortaiued with wliat may be coiled, 
in snob a problem, ooiisidorablo accuracy. 

A few years previously to this groat dis¬ 
covery Bir John HersftiBl bad steted, (Attro- 
nomy, p. 878), that ‘ the distance of a fixed 
star oould not he eo amall aa ninetem hilUoaa 
of miles; but .how much greater it might 
be, we know ioL’ Kow, howover, wo do: 
rla. /arfy-/ow billioSB of mites greater ' 
e libs number of cnbio mnee m theocarth, 
is SfiO.flOg,000.000: each of those miles con- 
tainsia800,000.0i)%cubic fret; SHd cachot, 
these ciiui^eot S5i lb. 0 oi. avuinm- 
poia.—AsynogoHM^EovAL, 
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„ especially _ _ _ _ 

There is the French FwoarrM; who i Stered W the perturbation of mighty 
has showBtto oor very eye& and since , uniter f* 

this marvellous Palace wto evened, fchold the astronomers curiously 
t^ Earth moving on its asris! Great- |cagniiig sextants, quadrants, circle") 
ing a neWjpiotion in the pendulum, intend transit instruments—and the huge- 
dependent of that actual (me given to "telescope pointed inquisitively towards 
it Djr the earth, at the point of sub- the Heavens ; each thinking of his 
pension.* , midnight vigils, sitting with eyo fixed 

And there is an English astronomer on, the rolling orbs of Heaven: vast 
explaining to a gifted fett one how, worlds in rapid harmonious motion; 
just fifty yeara ago, the. interval be- and the philosophers are musing on 
tween the orbits of Mars and Jumter, ^ihe powers of telesoopio vision, being 
—three hundred and fifty millions hereafter augmented, so as to detect 
of miles, — appeared vacant; within the existence of stars so far off that 
which, nevertheless, if -was siB^ a. their light may not reach us for ten 
hundred years ago, that there might thousand years to come, though tra- 
have been onfe a Planet rolling,, tffl -veiling two hundred ttiousand miles 
shattered by some fea^l iaternsl con- a second — and ten thousand times 
vulsion, or collision some heaven- swifter than the earth® in its orbit, 
lybody: and that, if such had been ever since the hour when the Almighty 

the case, its indents might hereafter placed Adam in Paradise »- 

be found ciroling witMn that space; Million^ be^nd millions, upon mil- 
and now—amazing reality 1—there are lions, of stars, sans, systems, peopling 
Fourteen* of those fragments, tenijf infinitude! 

them found within the last five ydsrs-v —Here is one inspecting Micro- 
tbi last EaW this Palace was opeu^ scopes : - and telling of ilieir trans- 
and fitly ca^d laxme—and its(dis- eendent borders, and awe-inspiring 
coverqf is hera saying that,,jhe it' revelations.— converting the small- 
coDStantly watphing.for other and est visible sprain of sand into a vast 
smaller fragments, Wtaving he has fragment of rook, a thousand miHion 
ilready seen, and<lo8t them agaiff; times more bulky;® showing a drop 
> Fox’s magnetised xsrt^rfng - talanoo, of water instinct with visible life, 
^ mju^jbrmed, every atom consum- 


fisiU of the znercufy I 
2 The wiffJU of B body is nrgportloaal to 
the attraction which it exerU. The weights 
of flli the bvdloe of the solar systea:!, are 
nrccasartty referred to the weight of 
<{{rt'i.taB a standard: and the weight of m 
Ban, ae oumpared with -that of the eart^ a 
ascortnlned by comparing the 
2 >ewer of each, at the aame dletance. And 
so of the phmertS’'’* thoeo., at least, wi//a ea> 
tellUes. 


xnately orghnised! * 

Within the space of a grain of mus¬ 
tard seed, eigot millions of living 
aedve creatures, all richly endowed 
* 8oe Note, No VIU. —> * The Slrntbered 
Planet* 

< It may poeeibly Ban>riae one not aecna* 
tomod to attend to enoh matterg, that the 
earth which he inhabits is whirled through 
space, in its journey round the aun, at the 


* The author hM personally aaoeik^ned rate of one mtlLiou tix hundred and thirty 
from eeveral of our most erainaut astrono- nine thouaaod throe .hundred and thirty- 
moTB-~one of them, Sir John Henohel, an- two mllca o-day—i. e. eleven hundred and 
ptoln Ssnytl^that U, Foueault4i thirty-eight miles a minute imd xtluotoeu 
at is a real and eucocaaful one, miles hi a second. 

.ictremeiy delloatc and dHBoult to ^Soodlntr, p. 11 noteS. 
perform BO as to detain oorrect results. Suoh *Hbrbchei.* 8 J^vune on Jfatural fhUo- 
dsois the oidsdontif^ Astmnomor'Royal. 

~ a^iueeZi^-Aiiy/^ndiAsNMappoBreilflSSlj, | *Dlatribiited evei^'here, throughout the 
tbenumborof tb^emyetonoueftinantsoftbe world,-^in every- elmes\t,*~in,,the internal 
shy^Ss [18M] kicreaeod to Twsiuy-Ni«R} moisture of livirw plants, and animal bodlea, 
In the year alone, ntes of tnem were —carried aboutmthevapourandduBtofthe 
dlBcovergdl Our oountnipan, Mr &u.d, has wholeatoiitephereof thoearth,exietsamys- 
dtMove^ that uumbetv « teriouftjmd InSolte kingdom of UVlng crea* 
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with the ofcajre and faculties of ani- 
Vial life by Him who so fearfully and 
wonderfully made these bodies Of ours,’ 
revealing an unfathomableness of or-' 
ganic creation in the smallest space, 
as of stars in the vast immense——0,' 
ovei^vbelmingrealities and mystet^s! 

. A world in every atom—a system 

T» every star! *- ' 

Thei'S is Owen, profoundly ponder¬ 
ing a shapeless slab of stone, neglecS:- 
ed, and perhaps unseen, by million: 
yet may he read in it an immense sig¬ 
nificance!* 

Here is Stephknson, contem{>latiiig 
the model of the Britannia Bridge— 
and telling of Eis toils and anxieties, 
in spanning the Straits with iron 
tubes, through which now shoots the 
hissing thundering Train, 

Dizzily high o’er the stream, 

Which the Eomau invader of Angle¬ 
sey passed, nearly eighteen bundled 
cars ago,* with his legions, on flat- 
ottoraed boats, and with strimming 
cavahy, to encounter the Droids in 
their last retreat; 

Beholding women with waving 
torches, — running, with dishevelled 
locks, to and fro, and in wild shrieks 
echoing the imprecations, of their 
priests, ail soon silenced, and tiieir 
ntterers slaughtered, and flung into 
fires prepared for the invaders. 

How he is speaking with brotheP 
engineers—English, French, Qirman, 
Eussian — showing the Hyoranlio 
Press, which raised to the height of a 
hundmd feet huge tubes of iron two 

turea, of whoso existouce man, bad-never 
dreamed tUl hie eenses wore so prodigiouidy 
aided by the mioroseepa—See PaicBaao On 
h^fOsorM, pp. 1, 2. 

> Plato hiu) said, in a mamiUeent spirit, 
that probably It were no (Ufficult Uiluz to 
demonstrate that the gede ore aa mlndfm of 
the mipute as of the vast. 

’Chaque monde pOut-Stra s’eat cmbui 
atome, ot chaqiie ateme eat un menoe.— 
Madaue ns Stahl. 

8 Post., p. 21. % A 

* 8 circiter A. n. Sfi. Anglesey was the seat 
of the Jlrulds, and subdued by tl |0 Eooniais, 
A. n. 78. The paaswe in the text relatua to 
&e Slaughter of the Druids and the pea)ds in 
the former yoat, by Sfetoniua PauUnua The 
Spot where It is said to have uccurred is 
etui shown at a ferry ou the Straits, 


ihousaid tons in weight;—now the ^ 
French turbine; t^ centrifugal pump:' 
the stuam-hanimer—ob,mighty Steau ! 

— Here behold Powsii!— 

Exact; i^ile: delicate;*tremend¬ 
ous in operation ; ' dealing, easily, 
alike with fflm^ gossamer lace, stlkf 
flfix, hemp, cotton, granite, iron ! 

^ Power, ijjlt bright and gleaming, as 
though* conscious, and endued with 
volitton; 

ExhibitingbewilderingcDmplexities 
of movementfondeworkingvast results: 

Movementswhich yetachild’s finger 
may stop suddenly 1 as though be had 
unwittingly paused Mechanuuil death. 

Here is FSeadav, sjpeaking of roag- 
netisi^, electricity, galvanism, electro- 
galvanism,electro-magnetism, and ohc- 
mipal decomposition : —awhile others 
beside him are conjecturing whether 
light, boat, electncity, magnetism, 
and other forms of yonen, may not 
ere long he brought into distinct rela¬ 
tion to each other: obeying ONE oKEAT 
LAW, having the same relation to 
atpW in proximate contact, as gravi- 
taition*to those ‘at a measm^le and 
appreciable distance: oDe^jtfwTe.mys. 
teriois, all-pervadiiigForJe, of nature, 
ihamay^be, for ever Jindispovlsahle, 
and prtency infinite •^reverently be 
it spoken, the second Right' hand of 
the Crcito,* Chanioal power, the 
great oontroHitif auA conScryative 
agency, — as MechaniCal power, the 
JxTSt—** “ **’ • ' ^ * 

And has XDodeBt |d>i]6sopher a 
jOkkenog consciousness, a^faint hfU 
ra|ishing suspicion, that he is dbou^ 
toJiehold Kature^s secret recesses^and 
laDcratoriea, closed sine^ the Creation, 
sudAnly thrown open 

dUcoveix tiiat those aub- 
stanCeswhicli tbe inagoet' eansot iHtraGt, 
rep^, ->aad ihai^ yfhilst tbosewhlc^ it fit> 
tracts, themselvm parallel to the 

fiiagnetie axis, those it r^,»e}l3 {grange 
themsokes tsacUy atrvtt is, at 

right lUifflos, iu oil ei^uatorlid direcUonj'-has 
been jwwy proiiounoeMi to-iw) thettost im¬ 
portant contrib^on to seiouoe^' 

since the disco^hy of concerning 

the law of. fom in gra’^tatlcm, and the nid- 
Tonud acii^ of thM force* See AnbAd^ 
Qeology^ p.%^. 

6 Dr hLAace#xocit« 
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That he stands on the thr^hold of 
some , immense discovery, pregnant 
with revolution in human knowledge? 

—See, all around, the shining traces 
of Man’s Presence and Peters, in this 
his allotted scene of action; r 

Powers daily devcloifing, till thefl 
strongest. Intellect bends under t? 
pressure of accumulated digoovery ! * 
Lord of the Creation, w tuiimols 
are his—the fowls of the sur: the £shos 
of the sea: cattle: and every creeping 
thing; i • 

He captures them: compels them 
to do his Ridding: " 

Changes their nature: toms their 
weapons ^poo themsolves? siay^them: 

Nay, he tokturbs! in the jnenitude 
jol bis power, in the wantonness of his 
will: >■ f 

Minute or stupendous: hideous or 
beautiful; gentle or fierce, all own his 
sway, and fitll his prey, alike for his 
necessity, or his sport; 

He feasts on their flesh: with it, 
daintily pampers his luxurious palate i 
he gaily decks himself in their jpoils: 
hp imjjrisons them, — entire wit¬ 
nesses mldfi Lordship: * 

Smiling tranquilly, he < 
bowhng, roar^g, hissing, yawniw 
monsters, whdte very blighting breath 
he feels: , t 

Tenants of evwy element: scor¬ 
pion r serpent - eagld: lion: dragon; 
Debemoth 1 

He hollows monntato%; he levels 
hills; he^taises valleys: he splits 
Opdn rocks: he spans vast strer^s: 
he beats back the roaring ocean. 

He monnls into the air, 
dizsily hid in the clouds •' 

He descends into the earth, 
torts its Tweeious treasures: 

He sails round the globe, defiant of 
storm, 

Commanding thp' wind and the 
tide; 

He divds to the Ijpttom of the 
ocean, 

> ^lUis in aibislon to the mUosSosl ex- 
hibldoas in modem ^imes, so motottodty 
^teisskbls and sugg^va to*a'Oavoyt aUa 
pllilosopmo mind. 


Mindless of monsters amazed, 

Bifling its Corihand pearl. 

And recovering its long-hidden 
spoils. 

He turns water into air, and air 
into water 

The solid substance into fleetiii’e 
vapour, and vapour again into sub- 
stance. 

.Light and the lightning he halh 
made his dazzling miuislers and mes¬ 
sengers ; 

They do his imperious bidding: 

They array his handiwork, in the 
twinkling of an eye, in splendour, 
goldon and silver: 

They image his lordly features: 

Arrest the fleeting shadow : 

Do the dread behests of justice, fly¬ 
ing fast as his thought: 

Speak bis instant pleasure beneath 
the ocean: from distant shore, to 
shore: 

Traversing oontiuentO: joining 
East, West, North, South, 

And boldly threatening Time and 
Space 1 

His venturous eye has pierced the 
awful Heaven: 

He scans illimitable space ; 

He weighs the shining orbs: 

He tells their laws, distances, mo¬ 
tions, and relations; 

Theo misty Wat he turns into 
mmad blazing suns; 

He tracks the mysterious travel¬ 
lers of remotest space, foretelling their 
coMiNUB and their aoixas. 

He dares evmi to speculate upon the 
Hnseenl 

Thb iNnsnns!' 

Omniscienoe-— 

OnuiipresenoB- 

Om»ipote»oe-r— 

And ,reverent^ contemplates Him 
Whose darkened Image he hears, oft 
forg^nlly;. ais Malcsa: Him, who 
erst asked awfully, Adam, Where ati 
ijlo«? ^ ■ 

• The High and Lofty One, that in- 
habiteth' etermty,*’who8a name is 
Holt; Who sSiiii, I dwell in tbC 
high and holy place: with him also 
that'--is (A a contrite - uid hotulda 

. ‘I 
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e ; to ’revive the spirit of the 
lie, and to re,viv«^tho heart of 
the contrite.*" 

. • • 

He hatli showed thee, 0 Man, what 
is good; and what doth He re(jaire of 
thee,* hut to do justly, and to Iqye 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
&od?» 

This, from the highest Heavens— 
the Holy of Holies! * * 

Prom (ion, to Man 1 . 

—0 come, let us worship and fall 
down, and kneel before the Lord our 
Maker. 

For He is the I/ord our God, and we 
are the people of His pasture, and 
the sheep of His hand! • 

, —0, what a piece of work is a 

Man! 

How noble in reason I 
How infinite in faculty! 

In form and moving, hovf exjiress 
and admirable! 

In action, how like an angel! 

In apprehension, how like a God! 
The beauty of the world! 

—But, methinks, great Bard, I hear 
a grander voice than thine,, while my 
abasbd* head touches my kindred 
dust, .in trembling humbled awe— 
When I consider Tav heavens, th| 
work of Tbv fingers: 

The Moon, and the Stars, which 
Thou hast ordained: 

What isanon, that Thou art mind¬ 
ful of him,. 

And the son of man, that !!hou 
visitest him: * 

Man, like a thing of naught, his 
time passing away like a shadow 1 * 


« Isaiah, iTil. IJ. • * Mloab, vL 18. 

* Psalm xcv. 6, 7. 

* Thoro is an abasenwt beoatfm of glory; 

and there U that Uftet£ op his nd from 
low estate.—Bcclea xx. 11. ^ 

. s SnaassP&ABX, Htmiit, Aot II. mba 2. 
Psalm viu. 8.4. Ifota—Our illusttions 
losopher Boyle, uevor heard the name - 
the Deity mentioned, nor uttered it hiM- 
•olf, srithout revermtly removing his hat 
from his heaa. 

* s For we aro hut asyesteiBay, and know 
nothing, hoeauso our days upon earth are a 
ehMow!—dolt viil, 


Koh-^oobI* All hail! , 

Monarch of Gepia-;-so say some of 
thy courtly flatterers. 

For such thou, royal one, like other 
royal ones,gmost> surely hist! Art 
thou a Queeu, yet not The Queen, of 
gome? Thejt whisper of an Imperiaf 
Sum—and another of priceliws value; 
as yet unogt—as though Eoyalty mis- 
trustedlapidary—or its Gem! 

And thou art but half-cut, * oh 
K-oh-i-Noor! Shorn of half thy beams ! 

Hid barbarian Iguorance arrest and 
oalsy the tmmuions hand patient- 
y developing thy prismatic splen¬ 
dour ?• 

Ani^ art (hou doomed eveg to wear 
this disfigured andhalf-darkened form f 
What art thou, Koh-i-Noor? Hear- 
est thou the name givdn thee, obse¬ 
quiously ?— 

Moostaih OP LiohtI' 

Glittering atom! Morsel of earth I 
Condensed vapour 1 Charcoal I 
Hare 1 whisper these things in 
rowl ear? 

Jrhou, a Mountain ? 

€*er5bance thou knowest wj>Bt man, 
to know, would give vinambered 
milli$nB— 

w>One § thousand tiiies as gteat, as 
bright, as beautifhl, as'thou; bat hid 
fonever from the eye of man: 

True mountain cFystalline!-and 

scarce missed,—fet exactly mislfid, 

By the sharp pickaxe*of the wearied 
slave! • 

Such Uttl||, 4 l!tt]e*‘’ gems as thou, 
alqpe,. Koh-i liipor, to mqp voubh- 
sa| 1 , . ,• 

^ ’ing in dirt! Deep, hid in dhrt— 
in aplconda’s mine. 

Tfbu hast a mystery about thee, 
K.oh-tooor. ' t 

> This &mous diamond was found in the 
mines of Qolconda, ip the year 1660; aud 
in predaely threa .centuries aftorwarda viz. 
in the year ]B 60 , was bgaught to Gngland, as 
the foneit of oriental faithlcsanesa. It had 
belonged to the Elng o{ 0 ibul. 

s Koh-i-Noor baa been sinoe out, with 
-great skill and^ucoesa It ie now one of 
the Crown jewola , 

‘ 1111$ alludes.to an incident In thmhiar 
tory of tl^ gem: > and the same remaa^ 
amilies tc^vorarpa^ges following; 

14 The largest knet^^iamond wmf^ed, d 
iesaid, before cutting^mrly six ounees 
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Art thoa a thing, but as jrester- 
day 7 Or million, million ages old?' 

Dost tbou, a radiant messenger, 
tell us of central fire, whose fearful 
offiiCe has (been foretold to,man?’ 

Proud Gem, loving the summit of 
4>bo diadem, and potent'sceptre, em¬ 
blems of,cower supreme! e i 

Sitting before us, throng in state,' 
and with thy two supporWs,® here 
hast thou received homage of millions! 

Two of thy royal race, as thou 
mayst know, arc g’istering eyes of 

hideous Juggernaut!- 

And thou, fair Koh i-Noor! wast' 
doomed to bear them dismal company. 
And flame upon the brow of Mo¬ 
loch, horiid king I* 

Besmeared with blood of human 
sacrifice. .. 

Grim idol! Towering o’er 'elaugh- 
tered millions— 

Ay, Koh-i-Noor, destined to this 
office, and by a Dying tyrant— 
Another happier fate was thine ! 
Hero art thou, sent hither by thy 
royal Mistress, ‘, 

Brou^t to her by her brat^ sons 
ffom tn^&tant East. 

And she Bath sent thee hither/Coh- 
i-Noprl SilenEy to teach, agd to'da- 
Ught the cye^f th^se she loves! 

A store of gems she hath, of thy 
bright sisterhood;''but, hear it! be^in- 
mg bit of earth I '< 

She hath a wel far outblazing thee! 
Guarded mors jealously, 

Not by brazen bars, , 

But, shrined within hef Boyal heart 
of hearts,’ . 

■ There lies, a people’s Igive! A 

Kcdi-i-Noor—-having done thee,"dit 
and service due, with my myriiM fel¬ 
lows, . r 

, Lo 11 whnld speak with tbee^i 

t ThlrtyJflve miles below the Burfoce ot 
the earth, sayeHumholdt, (Owibim, vol i. p. 
ITS), the oeolral h6!it''rs every vrhero so great 
that granite tteelt ls held. In hulou.»*Tte 
day of th€ £ind viU leetae m' a ihitf in the 
night; in the whi^ ini' Senema thnU pate 
aicay vnth tt ffritttnmje, elmenct maU' 


tiiett aith finx 
writJiiBt an 
SPAr. iil.f ^ 


^t: the earth, alto, and the 
tin, ehetU St bnrjU 

. - jatiy but .inferior diamond 
Koh-l-Jj^onr. * '■ 


What thoughts are passing throng^ 
thy translucent bosom, 
ibirest ray Serene 7 
Thon hastdteauteouB kinsfolk; 
Lovely sisters • arrayed in sapphire, 
ruW, emerald hue: 

But also, 

A black‘ sister, Koh-i-Noori 
Standing modestly, far away frofil 
tBee; within this Palace, but not in 
thine. _ 

.What! art thou ashamed of her? 
Wouldst thon disclaim relationship? 
Not so, sweet gem! And now I do 
bethink me, 1, too, my black brother 
have! 

And I disclaim him' not! 

Behold him by my side I 
HaU 1 my black brother! 

Son of Adam, once fetter-laden—not 
by us, but fetter-freod! 

Come, pass me by, and take thy 
stand, erect and free, 

Fearless midst England’s gi-eat, and 
beautiful, and brave 1 
And thus tbinketh thk Quisen, of 
the two Diamonds I 
—^Koh-i-Noor! All is not flattery, 
that hath been whispered by the mil¬ 
lions who have gazed at thee. 

I wondey hast thon heard, whisper¬ 
ing disparagement. Expectation disap¬ 
pointed— 

Depreciation! Sneers! 

” Yet. art than all thou dost profess 
to he,, 

Come from a Queen: 

Destined with English' Queens and 
Kings, to be all time hereafter! 

0 gom 1 Conldst thou but know 
what thoughts and feelings, strange 
and vaiions, oft scarcely owned, thou ■ 
hast exeited here 1 
Conldst thou read the hearts of those 
clustering, bee-like, ceaselessly around 
thy throne, thy footstool I 
Here a Philosopher; coldly deeming 
thee a shining exponent of false value. 

There a Chemist: smiling at thy 
fanciAadamantineness: knowingthal 
he can resolve thee into primitive 

.V' , 

4 !rbBre was a black liiamonS exhibited in 
tbs Cvystal Pjdace, in uue of the galleries;-. 
Kob-i-Boor being ontbroned iu a uuriously- 
uoat^ved brozea atruoturs, um^ly in (the 
Seutre of the traueept. 
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vaponr:' drdbmiDg, eTen, that he can 
T^produoe thee in thy ^staliine form! 

Yonder is one look'ing at thee with 
fell eye; knowing .that he could do 
murder, to get thee, or thy worth. 

There here hare gazed on thee, 
owneih of anns more precious, ineonj- 
parably far, than thou! 

’One, of melting charity, a good 
Samaritan: musing that, bad he thy 
fancied equivalent of gold and silver,* 
he would secretly scatter thy radiant, 
representatives over the dark realms 
of misery and want, 

'Where hopeless Anguish pours her 
moan. 

And lonely Wftit retires to die! • 

—Scest thou a feeble form, attenuate, 

The death-flower blooming on his 
pasted cheek ? 

He dare not mingle with the eager 
throng ceaselessly surrounding thee. 

His brilliant eye hath caught but 
distant glimpse of thee. * 

On his eyelids is the shadow of 
death.* He, too, bears a gem within: 
Gunids : its splendour consuming the 
frail casket. 

By its inner light he views this 
scene, his soul a star, dwellinjg apart,* 
in starry solitude, as not a soul of all 
within these glassy walls can view it: 
No, nohe, save gifted he: 

Motes in sunbeams, merely, they, 
with him compared. , 

• Gifted one! Dear soul; Poor soul! 
an bumble eye is on thee. 

All unknown to thee: unseen by 
man, a pitying tear hath fallen. 

I can no more! 

• No mortal man can stay thy flight, 
from earth to native skies. 

Not many suns shall set, well 
knoweth he, alas! 

Who now, with trembling hand, 

>• Wipeth t^ death dew from his ex¬ 
hausted brow. 


X Sir Isaac Kewtoh, in ^pc^lating t# the 
aconnection between the chemical compowtion 
■of bodies and their roft’acttvc powers, came 
to the oonelnslau that diamond was ‘ an 
unctuous suhstemee cowulateda sagaclaas 
predictioii, says w David Brewster, verified 
uf the disi-ovories of modem chftmiatry. 
s Da Joiixsox. ' Job, xvi 

■ woaDswoara. 


Ere heiplose hid in dust shall lie. 
Yet seen by one Omniscient eye, 
Hidden the caskdb, only; the jewel 
far away, high in the skies, 

And raptujtrasly viewing brighter 
scenes than these I 


And yonder one, of mien go meek 
and modest ^ 

Schooled in affliction's sharpest 
Bohoolr—a snwjaosB—schooled! sub¬ 
limed! 

Nor grief, ner w«nt, nor pain. 
Neglect, nor scorn of proud Man¬ 
kind, 

Can shake his constant soul. 

Nor dim the Gem he bears, ^ 

A EzIth, divine. 

Ob what a blessed eye is his, look¬ 
ing serene on thee ! • 

Mounteiii of Light! Pale now thy 
ineffectual Arc, 

Poor gem, eclipsbd utterly I 
A dull, faint spark before the lus¬ 
trous gem He wears I 
Its sweet light shall shine more 
swqfftly still, 

Is tub Dark Valley which -5); all, 
must tread, ' 

Turfing the shadow of death into 
tbmmorumg!* J ' • 

Taken the last dhfk stej,—at length 
got Home, 

Then that gem bleAes suddenly I 
' As in a kindred%lemeut, 

Uluming immortality.* 

* , » *. 

—Aloof he stqod from courtly crowd 
Around them^no of Koh-i-Noor.* 
Of the orowd^ and not file gem, 
tbotl^ht he; 


(fjjh folded arms, standing, while a 
faint wilo flickered o'er his thought- 
woni il 

This ^as a deep Philosopher. 

—I know a Stonu, quoth he, not far 

f^ich I prefer to ^h-i-Noor. 

But nobody sees, and nobody cares 

For that same stone. 

It giitteretb iwt like Eoh-i-Noor, 

- Yet tells a tme that’s music in my 
ear, * 

And woidd be ao to millions more. 


‘ AmoaTr. 8. 
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Wonderful to tho world, jf but the 
world would hear I 
0 mild IPhilosopW, quoth I, 

What you have murmured, I have 
heard - > r 

ni see your stone; 

'And what it then sb^ speak, 
luter{)ret to au igUoraut ear I f 


——Away! away! o’erooedn swiftly 
sweeping, " 

And in cold Canada! 

Yes, there, saith'he, It lies! 

A slab of plain grey stone, 

Dnder deep strata for ages hid; ■* 

Zuscribed by Nature’s mystical 

ith faintest character. 

For reading of instructed eye. 

But, ho I the time!—the time 1 when 
this was writ! ' 

Millions of ages since have passed! 
No stone, was then this stone, 

But sand of a sea. 

Washed by primeval ocean of this 
Planet I 
So long agft— 

■ Oi-SjiooS ®SOi I ^ 

believerly 

When flourished the Forestinurued 
to -etSal, . 

Is but as tTestcrlay, 

In comparisOm 
„ Of that fer di^nt day, 

“When that Sea ' 

Or gently" kissed, or boUterously 
beat, • 

Dpou that ancient shpre. 

'Then,all along that shore, those 


Now, This Stone, 

Crawled a mailM reptile,^ s^wly, 
painfully; / 

Now moving on; then res® g for a 
while, / 

Tired, or, perchance, looking for 
Ibod: 

But wotting Ijttle he, the while, 
That reptile old and strange ! 

That his footsteps would be tracked, 
And hk uncouth ^flgnre pictured 
thence, ’ 

uBy a keen and learned eye. 

In this Our Day, ” 

Millions of ag^kifterb o 
> CnuUxeau, of mudom natu^tsts. 


That sand then, 

Stone no\?, hV>e, 

Within our Palace I 
—A mail clad bieature, he, these 
prints that made. 

And, still more than this, 

I Behold the trace of the passing 
Shower! 

That may have beat upon his mailed 
back, 

‘ As be crawled along that ancient 
shore, 

When low lay the tide. 

And even this, beyond— 

The direction of the wind I tell. 
While fell that shj^wer! 

-Sir, it is well, saifh he, to scan 

What’s writ on this neglected Stone. 
Though faint its character, its im¬ 
port is sublime.* 

Tollingof Life, and Air sustainingib 
Of gonial Showers, moistening the 
ground: 

Flux and reflux Of tidal wave ■ 
Attractive force of the revolving 
orbs of Light, 

Greater and lessor, 

Night and day then governing;' 
All, all revealed to him, who, com 
ing countless ages after, 

Soanneth this Stone, with an in¬ 
structed eye. 

Therefore, wonderful is this Stone, 
Thus mystically writ upon. And 
It is the True Philosopher’s Stone I 
I 'istened thoughtfully, and again 
he spoke, 

For we were all alone: others 
Attending the levee of Koh-i-Noor, 
And her Boyal sisters. 

'i^ile crawled that reptile on this 
Shore, ’’ 

And zephyrs swept his mailed back, 
The sun upon the sea, 

At morning, noon, and even shone; 
1^ night, flie silver moon, 

Whilo glittered the treiJiUloue stars’? 
But from the surface of that ancient 

Looked None up, 

Bejoicang in the lovely light; 

No ship, no sail, nor boat, not 
barque, 

znay ba gathered {hmx Koto 
No. IX.—‘TboPhUoaopfiar'aBtona.* % .. 

«BMNoto,No. IX. 
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Not all !li 0 world of nndulating 
Batovs o’er: 

Bat far beneath, 

In dim fd)^S8, • 

Glared hideous upturned eyes' of 
CHEPHAnSSF, 

WSiting his gorged prey of Shark, 
Itself devouring other! 

Age after age rolled on I 
Sparkling still the stars; 

Still shone the rising and the set¬ 
ting Sun, 

In silent splendour, 


Whilefehone the daszling Son, 

The sweetly pei^ivo Moon, 

By day, by night. 

Serenely o’er the scene terrific all I 

0 what a glimpse,' to straining eye,, 
Through -vista vast, 

•Of the far distant past. 

This mawellous Stone hath given; 
Of titles Unknowing Mam !, ^ 

ScSues by his foot untrodden, 

Han, fhture Lord of Earth, 
Ordained, ih QJd’s good time, to be! 
—What! have ye found no trace. 


And shed the moon her mellow ’of Man, 
light. In all these ages past f I woiider- 

But now npo# the monster PiiesiO- ‘ j • 

SAoa, 


Slimy and black. 

Uprising from its mnddy bed, and 
Crawling fearful to that sea, 

With neck outstretched, and flam¬ 


-ng ashed. 

World-wide and deep, quoth he, 
hath been our search, 

And keen and close,* and all in 
vain!** _ ' 

No trace, no faintest trace, of Man, 
or of hie works: 

But of His Maiek’s presence. 

His footsteps Awful, 

Everywhere. 

• - 

X), am Glorious!* 

Only* Tbop, , 

Supreme 1 Thou Bvy Present l_Ao- 
Bte Evqf! • • 

Solely life-infuSlng TAoirt 
I for Thy mysterious pleasure,* 

And purpose ioooneeivabJc, 

»‘Sir Isaac Nowton applsrod to he very 
I do-afly of opinion that the mhabitants of this 
world wore of a ohort dote; laid alleged ae 
ono Mason for^t oidnlon, that ail arts—as 


ing eye! 

Still waxed and waned tlih gentle 
Moon, 

Upon the earth, 4 II verdant now! 

Which trod the Iodakodon, 

And Meoalosau®, 

And next trembled 'neatb ponderous 
foot of DeIMO'I'UERE, 

And huger Mastodom. ’ 

Still, still rolled on the globe. 

But lo I 

Outburstiug frightftll fires! • 

Bolling the flaming lava forth, 

Hissing through boiling sea! one wson forint oidnton, that all arts-^ 

Tremekus iunderings sbsMng ^ 

sea, earth, mr, wbkh could not have hmpened if the lyorid 

Frighting the monsters far beneath hMijhoon otorealj and that there were wo- 
® I arke of i-uin upon it, which oonia net 

iaevme, t. 1. . _ m effljotod by a flood only.’ What 

Or bs^king on to.® having eattlis t ij^poutbat great intellect would have 

Lol continents upheavedfrom ocean, been ftoduced by the woadrfme geological 
And continents ’neath ocean whelm- reyelafimw of the ^ I,, 


ed, 


1 See Ills 
quent aud 

repaying perujwl 
Vueoum, fpsffil romaiiw of ,pne 


’9 AneUnt Worid—m elo- 
atomtlng volume, Uchly 
There are extaiiwu our 
of thPie 


I prali.. . 

people: I theo among ttieua- 

tlona—Paaui IviL 9* ^ _ p , „ 

«*0f the cinry of Ihe Deity,' say® 
Paley, ‘ the proof is, tfn wifiirmitjf 
observable lo the eyttejn. 

, *T1 ■ — 

leton 
MuShum. 
sters.' 
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Creating all I I- 

Upholding all thfuCT by Thy power, 
All ruling by Thy Wiwom Infinite, i 
With foresightandwithprovidence, 
Awfol^ inefuble! v 

P blessed Thou ! , 

Or dead or living things, 

Orgaicic, inorganic, ' 

Mighty! Litttel o 
Seen I Unseen I 

Thou dost develop, modify, adapt. 
For usesj ends, and purposes, some 
Dimly by Us, thjr trlsmbling finite 
ones, 

0 Infinite One 1 pwoeived, “ 
But little understanding; 

That little, by Thy Jigfit vouchsafed, 
Doomiim others ever tobounknown. 
But to TaYSEnn, 

In Whosd" Omnisdent Omnipresent 
eight, 

A tboussnd years are but 
As yesterday,* 

When it is past I as a watch in the 
nigbtl 

With Whom one day. 

Is as a thousand Tears 1 
’ An^ thousand years. 

As one day .t 

"Hius, in tJfs stony voluire of Ihe 
Earth, 

Though opene^ late, I lessons ijead, 
Designed for huipan eye to see, 

%ld mind f P scan and ponder. 

By Him who writ.that rboord, gra¬ 
ciously ; •' 

And one Other, V' 

■i 'Also here, in myriro form magni- 
rfioent,* ,1 

Both, Idling of His Being, Dpiut 
WiU; ^ 

And His alone the power. 

To make His creatures read, 

&th volumes right.* . , . t 

Ay, quoth he 

To me, with «i Mgh sadness isigh- 


I gentle Spenser muset 

tspetoniaa , i> 
r This atludes to the Bob' Scriptiuvs, of 
wlaob 00 &wer than 175 qlstinet Vstsious 
wore collected In the Cryetsl lUlace. — Bee 

a Bee Bote, No. iSt-l^'The Wlneveh Bis- 
ooveries.' * 


WhenlbethtakemoonthetBpeeoh-whylerao 

Of Mutablltty, dod well it way; 

Mo Boemea That though aho all unworthy 
were 

Of the Heaven’s rule; yet, very sooth to say 
la all things olso she boars tbo greatest sway: 
Which makes mo loath this state of Jifo so 
tickle, 

Ahd love of things so vaino to cost away: 
Whose flowering pride, so fading aod-oe 
. Sickle, 

Short Time shall soon cut down with hie 
consuming sickle. 

Then gin I think on that which Nature aiyd. 
Of that same time when no more ciiauge 
ahail be, ^ 

But steadiest rest of all things, firmly stayd 
Upon tho pillours of Kteraity. ' 

That is oontrayr to Mutabilitie: 

For all that movetli doth, in change delight: 
But thencefortli all shall rest eternally 
With Him that is the Qod of Babaoth hight: 
01 that great Babaoth God, grant mo that 
Babbath'asight! * 

' * * e 

Bevie of ladies bright, raunged 
in a row 

Your lovely eyes, yet gem-dazzled I 
Look,now on Lace!* and delicate 
Embroidery! Telling, 

Of pious nuns and ladies high, and 
all their patient toil! 

Of young thoughts, imprisoned 
cruelly; 

And of mnsings solemn, while 
jfiy the dingers taper the ever un¬ 
wearied needle, at length,—well-loved: 

A d, last scene of all, 

I In sequester^ cell, the gentle eyes, 
dimming in death, .behold her delicate 
toils,‘Becking the altar, or the robe oi 
priest, solemn! severe I 
While incense in feint fragrance 
aoothes the sinking sense 
Apd die the melting chant, and 
orMtu’s pending harmony, , 

Deliciously upon the dying ear 1 

—Now pliep file merry Bobbin! 

' * .Fnigmeiit at tbs o1aae''^dHE Baxau 

Bpskser, BihgAspcri CaiuSipfeApril. 

* In the coustruotiou ef .taoe, it would 
seenuthat mim has appsooehad somewhat 
olossTy to his skiliu) and iSqbtie-'rlva!, the 
spider. The thread et whldhthe finest Isoe 
Ismade, we learn from theaUthiudtedfylpw 
lar Guide (e the Or«u iCrAiMBeu, Is this’meat 
delicate filameut’ proeuced hytauntau skill. 
Ita tenuity la so extreme that it Cannot be 
untied, it is said, in turbulent weather!— 
wlum the current of a!r would,be Uktfy tc 
iqtuBe Its eontinitity. 
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,, At biddiM of imperious Steam, 

' hissing' his Will, sH irresistible, 

While gase distracted myriads on, 
all busy once! 

Work on, then, 0 remorseless 
Powgr 

All undisturbed by sight of those, 
urhom Thou hast silenced! 

’ Now, spread attractively before your 

®y®®> . . • 

Yo softly-rustling ones! daintily 
satin-clad, ■ 

In lovely form and attitude, the 
Silks! 

Daughters of Eve 1 how fond your 
ardent gaze 1 • 

Ay, ay! And they are beautiful 1 ra¬ 
diant, in every hue, glistening, glossy. 
—^Turn, beauteous high-born one, with 
thoughtful eye! 

» Turn, for a while, aside with me / 
Come, see a Worm, 

To whom, my lovely one, my 
thoughtful one 1 , 

Thou owest thy rich and rare attire! 
Come, Ladye faire, and see a Worm, 
Emblem and type of Change I and 
Immortality! * 

0, wondrous worm 1 , 

Self shrouded. 

In thy silken tomb 1 • 

Thy golden tomb! 

Anon to emerge. 

In brighter form, on higher life in«| 
tent. 

Winging thy gladsome flight, fcsun- 

> In tbe year 870 A.s. the great patiisrch 
St Basil, guided by information suyylied tgi 
the wovim of Aristotle, eenconiiog the iu- 
atsiice of insect metamorphosis exhibited by 
Jhi silk-worm, thus beautifully iihiatrated 
^0 Chr'ietian doctrine of the roeurieetloa.— 
What have you to say. who disbelieve the 
assertion of the Apostio 'Paul concommg 
the change at the resurreidion, when you see 
manyoftheinhahitautsofthe air elituigiug 
their farmatJ|Himidsr, for example, tbe ao- 
bouut of worm, 0/ India; whldi, 

having dtdiflPsiuged into a'caterpillar, tlien 
in prooosionf tix^ becomes a cocoon ; and 
does sot eonliaue even in fliis Satim but 
sllumeB light and expanding wiugsl Ye 
,somsn who stt wiadiiig upon the bob- 
BIiib, the pmduee of these animals, hear 
m iplud tM change of form in this cssa- 
ture 1 BeriveWom iwa clear conception of 
hhe resurreotion, and disertMiit not that 
tran^ormatlon which St Paul adnouness to 

'"s’whenjhe silk-igurm hat ooncludolF ^ 


shine, Hh away, to scenes unknown t 
before, , 

But that stern man. 

Thy mystic transformation inter¬ 
cepts, • • 

With fatal,fires: . , 

Con8nmingtenant,fortheSepnlchre! 
•List, ladye 1 ’ • 

Pause, Man 1 0 stay thy fatal pur¬ 
pose 1 Hark! 

Piibr spinner 1 little doomed one!— 
Hark! 

Still at work, ■^thin,® 

Unoonscions of thy bootless toil, 
por dreaming of thy cruel end! 

—^Now shjds this Beauty gentle, 

In dgath-ravished spoils atrayedl a 
Tear. 

Let it fall, ladye, and another, yet I 
Distilling from thy dear and lus¬ 
trous eyes, 

Spai'kliiig in tbe light of Heaven, 
Which gavo the heart to feel, for 
Man, or Worm I 

Lesson of mercy, from the Merciful 1 
-w-Mystio worm ! Hadst thou re¬ 
mained unknown to man, 

Wouldst thou have still spi’n'fen: • 
As^or sixty centuries past, so for 
numberless to come, , , 

‘Thy gpldeu filamenMunknowfl to 
man, I 

No use subserving? 

I Let me not see^ to dive, presun)Bf«“' 
ous, 4 

Into thebiddenpurposesof Heaven.® 

Isbonr of spinnidl, it has enclosed itselgin 
s ball, called a oo(..ira, of a golden hue, and 
oval Atrm. I'he little apinuer tbhn oasts it^ 
akhf, its existence ae a caterpillar ceasing, 
and passing into that of a ehrysaiia After a 
brief period, from ten' to thirty days, aaord- 
ing climate, the perfect moth would 
emergu'trom the coeopn; but, in doing so, 
would oystroy her own workmanship in hot 
former stage of extstenoo; to preset her 
doiim this she ix exposed to heat .sufficient 
to kill her, without injoriag her silk t 
. • A. single silk'Womyiaa spun a thread 
STS' yards m length. Taking, however, the 
average produce of this wondertul oroature 
at only 300 yards each, and 3S17 cocoons— ' 
i e, the oval balbfhrmed by a long hlament 
of fine yellow sillAmitted from the stomach 
—as requisite » produce a pound of reded 
silkfUamoht it would extendtatboastoiad- 
tng length of 480 miles! 

4 A^ tlAt he wou|Ahow thoe the secrets , 
of wisd^, that th^are double to tbots 
which js ^-Job, xl. 0. 
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Whose was the cunning^eye that 
saw thee first, . 

And gave thee to the tender mer¬ 
cies of Mankind? 

tinkihg thy modest f®e with onrs; 
Lnxurious and exacting Man! 

c < 

Whore shall the Eye field rest, and 
where the Mind, * 

In this Palace, vividly bright and 
vast! 

1 catch contagidb the eager 

Life, 

Eostlessly streaming round: * 

All ear I All eye I 
Alls^nse! All Soul!* , 

And ml assailed at once! 


Bewildering faculties conversant 
most with multiplicity! 

TheTrae! the False! the Present! 
Past! Dim dreamt' of Future! 

Lessons of Holy Writ: 

Heroes of Heathen song: glipipses 
of Grecian, Boman story; 

Here mighty Saupson : 

Eizfah there, tenderly watching, 
patiently, o'er her dead sons; 

Hero Jacob, whispering ardently, 
and blushing Baohbl, beautiful, list¬ 
ening, ■with downcast eye and thrill¬ 
ing heart! 

Here mbRdeked Iksocents : there 
living Insooeeoe inprrayer, drawing 
down Heavenly influence: hero Goon 
SauariI'an ; and there 


Barer and rarer seems the air. 

With the "Spirit of Mankind, 
Mysteriously instinct, ” 

Lol—Power! Daring! 

Highest feats, crowning defeats 1 
Aohiovement, looking proudly down, 
On vanouished vaunting Impossi- 
hilitv! 

Where’er 1 go, where'er I l^k, • 

. IS3B triumphant Intellect r 
Beason, supreme, severe J all 

Beal- * 

-wAh, yonStr, Fancy! ,, *" 

With fantlatio Unreality,' 
Gracefully frolicking! . 

__^ckl Ariel! tlberonl Titania! 
iHoll sprites, ’ 

Mimicking''grand aire of Man 1 
Tip, Master Puck! —Thou merry 
Wanderer of the nights 
■'“Go, pui thy girdlaaduud about the 
. earth in forty mineleB! 

Off, on thy jom-ney 1 Lingerinfl^ot, 
in this enchanted Palace 1 / 

Haste! haste! For our TmujA’s 
bidding hath already fiown, oimidden 
■ire, the globe all round, oirer land 
and ifnder ocean, 

And all her folk are looking out, to 
see thee flying hy. 

Binding her realme with unseen 
cincture- 

Quick, Fuck! Qufyun the light¬ 
ning I 

kt 

CoDfounding scene! 

, I MidmtniAer ' Preatn, Act II., 

setual,' „ ,, 


Meek Vikois, with her Babe, for 
ever Blest! 

Prometheus on his rock, in agony<- 
immortal, 

The 'Vulture eyeing. 

With talons ever crimsoned in bis 
blood 1" 

Achiulrs here. 

The deadly arrow quivering in his 
vulnerable heel; 

Yondyr, a wouiniBn IsniAN; 

Suffering pair 1 strangely assorted! 

ViBoisnjs here. 

Who wrote his daughter’s honour 
in her blood. 

Here dauntless Ahasion : and there 
quaint Par. 

SMrn HaMpubs here: and there, 
great Fai.ki.atid, slain in his youthful 
prime; bra-voj learned, loyal, virtuous, 
incomparable.? 

Glorious De Bouiuion here! Famed 
Warrior of the Cross 1 Conqueror of 
Ascalon! Captor of Jerusalem! Heri? 
of dazeling darkened Tasso's song 1 

0, pious Prince 1 Who meekly 
wouldst not wear a Crown of Gold, 

Where thy loved LotfikMi^ '*om a 
crown of thorns !• '* 

* 'Thus foil,"says the noble historian of 
the .^ebelUou. "in that battle (Nowbo^J 
thisIncomimrable youna u m,.iu thetotn*. « 
and-thirtieth year of hie agro j having ep'. 
teach despatched the business of life. thi^J^ 
the oldest rarely attain to that •immense 
knowlodae, and the pounuest enter not into 
the world with more uinooence 'Whosooeer 
leads such a life, needs not oai'e upon how 
short warninBlt.ho taken from him." * '* 

i/i*Oodtor dc Bouillon would not suffer 
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Immorta? Sn:A.KESPEaRE! 

—0 Homer !* .^scliylws ! Dante! 
TaRso! Shakespeare! Milton! 

0, ye, enchanting Time into forget¬ 
fulness ! 

Ye Lords of Song! 

Crtators of imagined worlds, peopled 
with gloriou.s ones: 

Heroes! Gods! Demigods! Angels! 
Archangels! 

Imaged all round !— • 

But chiefly thee I call, the warriq;* 
Poet ^ thou! hero of Marathon and 
Salainis, telling of Prometheus’s fate, 
The Impious one! stealing down 
fire from Heaven.® 

O yc I your •brows with chaplets 
wreathed, of lustrous bloom undying! 
Hushed! be awhile, your lyres! 

—Gaze yc upon a mortal, 

^ Ercwliilc a denizen of this Our 
•islu, 

See him, on bended knee, 

With a majestic reverence, 

And a sublime humility, * 

With thought profound, far-stretch- 

Hiscye firsttouclicdwith Holy light, 
Scanning immensity. 

Behold !-The glorious ‘bight at 

length 

Vouchsafed! 

Key of the Uni verso,* 

First placed in mortal hands, J 
By dread Omnipotence. 

—How that hand trembled S»to re¬ 
ceive the gift! 

bimsolf to be proclaimed and crowned King 
ofJeruailent. oven in themoiDcntoftnumph. 
saying tlmt bo would not be crowned with 
gold m the city whci'o bis Saviour had boeu 
crowned with thorns ; —a saying entitling 
%iim to immortality. 

1 .£schylua. 

Stntniifi — 11(9/* Aifff*t 

Any one may find his account in reading, 
.or re-rcadmg, i%is sublime composition, The 
Prometheus Bound, by the light of tboCrystal 
Palace.—'fho reader will obsorve ADschylns 
reappearing, on an analogous occa^n, in 
eond Book. ^ 

9 The law of gravitation, says one entitled 
,*and competent to make such a declaration, 
RfSir John BerscbolX is the most univer¬ 
sal truth at Aglnch lipman rei^u has yet 
arrived. * 

* Wlien Newton b^n to perceive thathts 
calcwlatious were establlBliing the truth of 
his prodi£^du8 discovery, he became s# t^i- 


How funk The Soul, nigh awe-dis¬ 
solved I i 

0, unconceived*magnificence! 

The Heavens outspread! 

Suns! Plifiets! Satellites>Comets! 
Stars! 

Endlessly f resplcndentlv ! stupehd' 
o»sly! * ‘ • 

Ever ciraling in the void immense, 
Infinituac, 

Obedient to the mystic Law,® 

Then first revealed! 

See him gaze y with pious wonder 

gazing- • 

• —Yet silent, bards? 

And thou, grand JEschylus ! thy 
lyre h^th fallen from thy haijd! 

Even thou, great Milton, stand’s! 
transfixed with awe 1 
Immortal harmonies tlTou hearest,® 
Whil% sing the Morning Stars to¬ 
gether, « 

And shout the Sons of God for joy! 

-Lead me, thou gentle Presence! 

My spirit faints, 

And endless glitter blinds the ex- 
h^sted eye! 

troA the silent shining Heavens, 
Descending, again I tread the earth * 
Th» earth, Itself small Tenant of 
Cue Heavens, * • 

And ^ven to Man, to be, a while, 
his little home, 

Appointed scene df hopes, and fearv 
and trials: • . 

His little hopes, anxieties, and fears— 
Though little, awful, aiyordkined, 

tated that ho r^S unable to continue them, 
ami intrusted tho frynplctioii tsi oue of his 
friends. Probably no otlier human breast 
ovof vibrated with such emotions as tho.^.— 
Sir David Brewster justly obseives, that the 
publication of the Prtneipia will form an 
epoch du the history of the world, and will 
over be regarded as the brightest page m the 
records of human reason. 

s 'Thus,' says that distinguished astro¬ 
nomer. Admiral Smyth, speaking of the 
binary stars, ‘is the wonderful truth opened 
to view, that two sunsi each solf-lnmmous 
and probably with an attendant train ol 
planets, are gyrating round their conimoa 
centre of gravity, w/ufer the tame dynamical 
lout which govoif the solar system , that is, 
not prociaoly like nur planets round one 
great luminar/, butwbere each coustitugnt. 
witli its acqempouying orbs, revolves round 
1 an lutcrmeaiato pointer fixed centre !’ 

« He coAd *not sA^'hat his great com- 
panioii saw. 
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Linked with his immortality! 

Yes—still flows on the humming 
living stream, 

The still sad music of humanity,^ 
Through the lulled ear,(poothing the 
deep-stirred soul. 

—A- Workman! working! wou’t- 

iug RBBB ! e 

Unmoved, and undisturbed/ 

By myriads’ scrutiny! « 

—0, Artificer consummate ! ex¬ 
quisite ! '* • 

On his own fixed purposes intent! 
One of a State, a busy state! com-^ 
pletely organised! 

O’er whose Economy, ponde^’cd the 
nn'ghty Stagyrito :* 

And well he knew, that on his 
Master’s lips, 

Sleeping, great infant, Plato ! 

^ In a myrtle bower, 

Some pilgrim members of the mystic 
State, 

Clustering, let honey fall !• 

0, bosy Bee, withouten gile!* on 
Thee»J^ gaze! ' ® 

I, in inis Hive of mine, 

On Thee, in thine I ~ 

insect 11 would s^akwitfa theeT 

1 feel a sympathy of kin wicth thee! 

Whence earned thou, mysterious 

Co-tenant ot the globe with me! 
Were’Thp'first Parents 
Twin tenants of The^ Gaiflen, Para¬ 
dise; ^ 

" J WOROSWOBTR. 

2 Aristotle vros the pupil of Plato, who 
bud been the pupil of Bocratea. 

8 Chccro tells ua that it was reported 
among the imaginatire OreelcA oonamibag 
their groat poet-j^ilosopher Plato, that, 
while steeping as an infant on Mount Hymet- 
tUA iu a bower of myrtles, while his parents 
were saorifteing to the Muses and Mymphs, 
boes alighted ou him, and dropped honey 
on his bps: an augury of the sweetness of 
style in which he could discourse philosophy. 
—CiocBO, i7r« JHvinit., I. 86. 

< Chavobb, The Second. Nontu'e Tale.-^ 
When autben* had the li^piuessofseeing 
thU Bm, he was, for a whiiei solitary, very 
methodically repairing one of the Celia By- 
and-by. two or three other boesMame up to 
him, as if to inspccuprogresp; And, seera- 
^nglysMl^ed, weut4»riW> leaviogbisncare- 
'fully adtwiug a layer df wax. 


With mine, 

All happy, bright, and beautiful, 
And freshly into being called, 

By God ? 

Linked in fond embrace, 

Unknowing sin, or shame, 

All loving! and all loved, 

Have Adam, Eve, 

Wandering the Garden o’er, among 
the flowers, 

Perceived Thy little Ancestors 
, There also V 
Hath Our sweet Mother, 

While balmy zephyr dallied 
With her clustering curls, so ten- 
derly, 

Watched Thine, so tiny. 

From blossom to blossom, 

Wildly winging her way, 

With honeyed hum, 

And ecstasy, 

Till hidden rapturously, 

In petals of the Lovely Lily? 

Anon out flew she! jocund and free! 
Fearless of stifling violence, 

Though seen the little storehouse 
of her toils! 

—Ah, blithesome Bees ! 

What hours were those, 

To the foregoers of us both! 

—A change! a cloud! and Gloom! 
and Waters! 

And that strange Ark ! 

Were thy ancestors, Two only,* 
also tliere! 

Oft flying out, as thou and thine oft 
quit at will,* this hive, 
ThishiveofYourSjthishiveofOurs— 
But THEN no flowera! as kow, to 
rest upon I 
Waters all! 

—And didst thou quit the roving 
Raven, and return alone, 

Anon, twin traveller of the Bove, 
Then left alone,^ on t^c damp top 
of olive-tree, 

Amazed! a-hungered! — sunshine! 
but !^. flowers! 

Ye ancient, dear, companions of our., 
race! • 

Man, and his Be<(^ 

vL IP* so. 

* The bees fww in and out. at .will, af the ‘ 
CtyaW Palace. 7 Oen. 7-12. 
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^, Aftcrfiix thousand years, ofslaughter | Go y/a first, a second time, in vain ? ' 
' and of spoil, * 0 strange^ees^ MHiy do ye gather 

0, slaughtered 1 Bee 1 Dear Bee! from the poit-on^fiowers.^ 

Poor Bee! * Swcotshurtful,deadly,toy^urselves, 

Ye still are with us, plying your in- or us ? • 

nocept toils! Is it your heing’s End and Aim, t 04 

Ye Victims ! Rivals ! Monitort ! gather honey V , 
of man ! ^)r hath Omnipotent Omuflcience, 

All Bpnt^olcnt, 

Tiny Expositor, forsooth! , Other and deeper purposes,* 

Exhibitor, of Industry ! ln*HiR Divine economy. 

Yet, I do misgive me that I sec, in Ever inecrptablp by man ? 
thee, Your structuj’c and your doings, 

A small Unmedalled one 1 Ijittle Mvstkrt, 

In this Oar Palace ! Hive ! Our * Perplexed great Aristotle! 

Royal Hive I And, tweyty centuries since past 

away,j» • 

Were ye ordained to gather for A mystery shrouds vou 3 »ct, 
yourselves alone, Seen deepest into, ty^ blind Bee- 

And not for us, though from Our lover!®* 

•flowers? ^ How little thought ye of the amaz- 

Ye skilled ones! why keep your ing glass, 
science, all to yourselves ? Enlarging to a Mammoth magni- 

For sixty centuries we tastip, luxu- tude your tiny form ! 
rious, what ye gather and prepare, Yet, still great secrets in your 
But have not learned your art, and Serve !* 
cannot supersede your toils ! Do hear? — 

Make ye honey now, as from the That organ*s solemn swell, is'l^J un- 
first, ye did ? heard^by thee, unfelt, through thnlling 

Penect and pure,* then as now, and a’** ? 
now as then? • Art tlg)u not temptfil to BU8|:«nd 

—How choose ye Flowers? Or do thy toil? 
ye choose ? • • • 

Know yc blossoms fruitful, barren ?l| ^ou shar’st probosds with 'Lv 
Or are they all to you, Elephant, 4 

Ye little Alchemists! alike ? • with Chemist, laboratojy! . 


1 * In regard to the desi ruction of bees, it 
bas been observed that u<» true lover of these 
mdiistrioiie insects ever lighted the latal 
match withoutooncem.'— SAejfC.£rU vol.iv. 
p. 53C Wo have similar accounts to settle 
with the bee, and tho silk-worm. 

^ * Aristofletlioughtthatthe honey gathered 
by bees was a dew fallen from Heaven; and 
perhaps he was not—shall one say it t—very 
lar from the truth. 

s Xenophon, who, fW>m the beauty and 
dmphcity of his style, was called the of 
‘4reuco. relates, in tlie Fourth Book* of the 
Expedition of Cyiiis, that great numbers of 
tho Oreek soldiers, when encamped in the 
villages, after oorrying a position in tNl Col- 
iClftn mountains, found many bee-hives; and, 
.portakiug freely of the honey, were affected 
^ an extraorcunary mauner—alarming the 


e Th«iRBdmteRtretenttr)nofainl«pri&tof"tf>nth*' 
lor “fourth* in the firct oeouilon (hr h 

«wltty jr|U-d'e«|>rit hv an nccot»pil!4K>d aOlwlar and 
of Uie Mthnr. In tb« gntae of a fragmant of a Mkit)'- 
aftb bock of tNb Odyaaay U 


whole army; lying on the ground, os ifpros- 
trate from defea! Those who ate but httie, 
sava Xenophon, wer* like men vary drunk, 

. those who atomucb,« 
like uiuometi, ; and some like 

dying peraons, iw«^t4ifKu/rip. All, however, 
reuov^ttd. Flmy tells ue that there was a 
honey ih those parts cahed Momomena, 
its maddening effects, and that it wius gather¬ 
ed from the flowers of the rfaododendros.— 
Poisonous honey has also been gathered 
in large quantities by the American b^s. 

* Hee Note, No. XII.—‘Tlie Bee Mystery.’ 

® Francis Huber, aSwisggentleman, Uhore 
alluded to. Ue became totally blind in his 

S outh, and devoted his subsequcntlifo, with 
ie assistance of a faithflil and sagadoue ser- 
vmit, to a profotmd i^dy of the habits of 
bees. 

e * Bees ppssoss, in all probability, orgwa 
appropriated to unknown kinds of iinprcs- 
ions, and ^ioh open to them avenues to 
kuowle^e iif •variouri^iuds to which we 
most -ever rsroam to^ strangers.’—Atc}(c. 
Srit vol. ig. p. 623. 
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What Sight is thine! in the ! 

skies an hour ago, f ( 

Still sawest thou this hive of ours, 
So vast, and thine own little one 
within, ” ^ 

. And honcydaden, dov^nward didst 
dart, with lightning speed,^ 

And tlty gains, deposited in store* 
Thou ever IndefatigabK; pee, art 
instant here, 


Repairing this thy hive! 

Didst thou see, oi^ note our Queen, 
contemplative, 

Musingon thee,and onthymystory?^ 
Do ye sec the stars ? wondering, 
if Bees be there 

It much misgiveth me pe «caunot 
weigh the Sun! 

Nor tell oncoming Comets, Eclipse, 
And Neptune far away,* 

Yet, art thou Geometer! , 

'I'hou Genius of geometry! 

With His endued, 

T))e dread Geometer that made the 
Heavens! 

He mad© thee perfect, wonderful one) 
Perfect, at once, thy mission ^o fulfil! 
-A^ome hither Architect! and En¬ 
gineer ! I 

With recent- triumph hushed: 

This airy ^ructure, with^dts form 
compact, 

Harmoniously, adj usted, 

*»Li)fty Dome, long Galleries and 
Nave, Aisles, Transept, 

This. Hive of Man, 

Awhile forget: 

,And stoop to scan Viis little innoi 
Hive. < - ^ 

Ponder this Bee! 

Perfect his work :* is thine? 


^ On quitting the hive, a bee flies towards 
the flola moat m flower^iii as direct a lino, as 
soon as it lias determined its coui'se, ax a 
ball issninif from a musket. When it lias 
collected sufficient pronsion, it rises in thS 
air to discover its hive—which it will dis¬ 
tinguish from ma^ others in a nuinoruus 
apiary—and then ^rts towai'ds it with tbo 
velocity of an gtrovr, and unerring predsiou 
of aim! 

s Man is simlUiriy curias in his specula- 
tloiis couoertring the staik—whcther they be 
inhabited, and by beings like himself. God 
appears <toSiave given him, hem the power 
- ■‘quotes 


Bee and tho 


of auessing coiy.—Seenovt, p. 

^ p. 15. < V 

a- Note^Wo, W|I.—‘TlioB 

* IfiflxiiteslffltfnCaloulus. * 


Tran8ccnde|it Mechanician, though / 
BO small! 

Behold his Architecture! 

A Royal Palace! Here chambers foi- 
the Royal race; doors,—passages, ex¬ 
tensive, numerous, surrounding aj! the 
H)ve • there, Magazines well filled, 
and guarded jealously; Gates fortified 
and within, without, stand watchful 
spntincls! antciinse all alert, lest spoiler 
enter: 

The hideous Sphinx ! monster ! 
death-beaded !* 

Him to guard against, the gi-irn in¬ 
truder, they raise the Barricade, with 
bastion ! casemate! gateway mass¬ 
ive ! 

Thc^ ventilate* 

Their hive! for bees, like men, must 
breathe, 

Breathe all together ! 

And YE have thieves ! and strict 
police! 

Spier-’ Idlers! working-classes! 

Quarrels ! resentments * rivalries ! 

Ye Emigrate! y© Colonise! co-ope¬ 
rate ! 

— Porsooth! Marauding expedi¬ 
tions! Sieges! Battles! 

Civil wars! and Massacres — oven 
as we ouis, 

Of Albigeriso, Waldenso, and Hu¬ 
guenot H 

And YE, too, have A—Queen! 

Living in stately palace: on deli- 

^ The poor boos have a fearful number of 
cnennos to contend with—hornets, wasps, 
bears, badgora rats, mice, birds, lizaids, 
toads; but their deadliest and most insidious 
oiiemy arc the motha which insinuate them¬ 
selves into the hive, aud deposit so many 
eggs, uiipercoivediv, between tUo cells, tli^t 
by-and-by, when tho larv» are hatched, this 
bees aro forced to abandim tho hive! The 
sphinx mentioned m the text is a formidable 
enemy of theirs, recently discovered by 
Hubor; uud against this arcaded invader, 
tho bees actually construct elaborate fortifi¬ 
cations 1 

t How this indispouttible process was ear¬ 
ned on, baffied tlie research and sfieculation 
of agti. At length the mys'tei^ was solved, 
and recently. The bees appomted for 
purpose stand waving their wings, with 
motion difTerent fhmi that used m fltgl\^ 
with untiring energy: and, to gain the full 
effect of it, ^rsf atia^* t/teir /ett firndy to fAc 
floor, aud by those means cause distinotly- 
porceptible ourreuts of air to circulate through 
tho.mvel . ' 

would be superfluous to Inform those 
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. ,cate fare; attbodants, courtly, affec¬ 
tionate, ^ and guards 1 * 

A ro3'al iirogeny! 

And sLe hatli queenly cares: for 
ber dear busy subjects all concern¬ 
ed! , 

Bee, wast Tirou spectator of that 
dreadful fight 

Wherein she slew her Rival!* 
Insolent Pretender to her Throne! 
Ever since, reigning all peace 
fully ? 

Dost thou remember when, awhile 
ye lost your Queen ? 

Anon what consternation through*] 
her lealm! toi^all suspended ! 

Infants untended, and unfed: 

All, all amazed, alarmed; 

Hither and thither hurrying, from I 
hive to outer air, to seek your Queen, | 
ye loyal loving ones ? 

Sec, she returns! and all again re¬ 
pose, and peace! 

1 wonder, royal Bek, if ev^r thinks 
of thee, the Ant, republican! * 

Musing on thy well - compacted 

State, 

Strictly subordinate, 

And one supreme, lovely„guardiau 
of order and of law ? 

h"or ye, too, wise citizens 1 have strict 
statutes, and most biting laws 
Ye pattern typo of conduct, policy, 
and government! • 

Sagacious! Experienced: forecast¬ 
ing ones! 

Lessoning us human Boos, and Ants, 
royal! republican! 


Kno^ ye. sorrow, shame, remorse,’, 
or hope,—o| die^ despair? 

Have yc a Past, and Euturi 
Or no to-morrow! alj unconscious 
Now ? • ' ' 

And do think ?—The objects of,, 

your busy being know? 

• And judge of means andfnd? 
Pcrc^ivSng, remembering, judging? 
Know yc of light, or wrong? 
ff/wt right? wrong? 

Have yc a^SouJ^ fed by undiscovered 
sense ? * 

Or, dread question! know ye no 
Makeb? 

From th^t fruition glorious, eter- 
nally«shut out! • 

Incapable of light, all darkness: 
Matter and motion oi^ly, all mecha¬ 
nical :5 

Unconscious mimicks of Intelli¬ 
gence ? 

Or, 0 my soul o’erwhelmed! 

And am I looking now. 

Upon OoD working, in this Bee! 
•Ay, let me pause, mysterious 
Bee!-, 

•Is there ’twixt thee and mt'a gulf 
pro%und, ordained to be ? 

Stand I, on lofty JIeason’^ brink, 
gazingxroudly downcii thee, 

Witli myriad fellows, clustering on 
tjje other side, 

On Instinct’s^ cug^ 

Betwixt us Gulf viip&sBable, tre¬ 
mendous ? 

Poor Bee! Dost thoif see'jre ? 

And note rAy speculations, 


•who have ever coucernod themeclves with tT howordiJWhndliterallysignlficB.eorr^- 
tho doings of these wouderftil andniysten- thing lucllmg or nnpelllng, moving, or oi- 
ous creatures, that the assertions concerning rectiiig, (inatinchu from in, and attngo, from 
them lu tho text are true. to prick or spur); but what that 

^‘Uncxpcetodly, t one daysawaqueonon somjsthino is, remains an awful and un- 
A comb. tno next day I was favouied with a fatboraabie mystery. It is m vain for tbo 
like view. She remained each day about on baffled philosopher to dogmatise oa tlio sui>- 
hour—the been very roepecthilly making a ject. lie can but coinecture; and should do 
tree passage for her as she approached, no with rovcreiioe. The questions oskod lii 
About a dozen of them tenderly licked and the text are unanswerable by mortal man; 
bruslied her all over, whilo othera attended who, nevertheless, rs represented as disposed 
to feed her/—The AnewU Beematter's Bare- to assert the existence*f distinctions, which 
veil, by John Keys, p 8, A.n 179(1» Qod baa placed it beyond his reach to dis- 

• a See Note, No. XIV.—-*Tho death strug- cover, or establish. He is suddenly arrested 
gle between tlie Rival Queen Bees. ’ in his )>rogrcss trough the dim regions into 

^ > At the time when tbie was written, the which ho has aiter^ by tbo notion of his 

government of Franco was ropublioan being, himself, at the moment, the subject 

^SnAKCsi'B^KE. 0 ^Aiit€,i> SO, note 6. of sinul&r spooulation to borne being*of a 
» 0 Budbn refused to allow die existence of higher oAor of creation tlian himself: and 
intolligouce m bees — vefcrrlx^; all their is at 8ubdu|^ and humbled into a 

actvons, however admirable, to the remits of I apirit capable ot teeing the true Io6h«i 
their peculiar mechanism. I augjit^y contemplating tho bee. , 
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( Tliinking so curiously, all confi¬ 
dent ! , t 

Of thee, thy Being; Doings ? 

- Mysei.p ! the while! 

Unconsciotthly coutenipftted by In¬ 
telligence, unseen! 

Transcending mortal man, 

Yet far Wmself from 'the Supreme,' 
As finite from the Infinita! 

This moment loftily scanning me, 
Suspending for a-while his c&rcs 
sublime,^ 

And gazing down on me, 

On all uv Follows clustering round, 
In this our Hive, 

Of fancied splendour! vastness' 
Yet even to his wondrous eyeg, but 
visible 1 

I, infinitely less to Him, than Thou 
to Me! 

Doth he, in turn, deny me tnow- 
ledge of my God, 

And think it to himself, perchance 
his awful fellows, all confined ? 

To such insects, crawling o'er this 
potty orb, , 

Quite incommunicable 1 « 

Doth lie muse on us, contemptu¬ 
ously 1 f 

A curious race, minute, 
rxiu our littie Planet peeijfpg, in¬ 
quisitive, out—among the stars 1 
Thinking’ we tell their motions, dip- 
lancgs 1 '■ 

Wmghing both Sun and Planets! 
Forsooth! 

0, feats stupendous! Feats sublime! 
Ah, ha! 

. Laughter in the skies! 

^ Sir Isaac Newton seemed to doubt whe* 
tber thore wore not intelligent beings Stiiie* 
nor to 118 , who superiuteiKlod the revolutiou 
of the heavenly bodies, by tUo direction of 
tite Supremo Bumg.—This was said by a re¬ 
lative of Newton, in recording a 'remark* 
able conversation* with him.—B asti^er'b 
K/^p. SC4-6. 

a Tnis is lutroduceC to show the poi»iUe 
follacy of some of <mr most confident conclu¬ 
sions couceruiug: the heavenly bodies. It is 
now, for instBQce, clnbomtolv argued by one 
of the roost toinont raeu ofChe present day 
[a i>. 1854 L we have no sufficient reason 

lur h$licviD|t^e stars to be Inhabitod, or, 
ln<i»id, of WB'Hatnre, ns to systeAo. nn^ni- 
tude, and dlslspices, atjflbutod. ^ rtheni by 
t ll^om astr^mical ^encc. • S» OS 
iuMwiin, 


With powerful Sen^ej at^cn^^th dis¬ 
covering • 

We have our aecosds, too, of these 
our feats! 

Of thoughts, fancied profound! 

So wise! Strainingmighty faculties! 
Such learned Auts, and such saga¬ 
cious llccs! 

Events so great I 

Tiny Wateuloo I 
Armies! 

Fleets! 

Ah, ha! 

'' —Ants I RED, and blue. 

Marching, niaguificejijt, on land. 

Or floating fearful o’er the Sea, 

And smoke, and spaik, emitting, 
With thundering sound,® 

0, so very terrible! 

—Thinks lie, 

That we, Man ! 

Kuow\iot the past: no future have: 
only dim now ! 

Ail blind I unknowing — cause or 
effect, or means or end! 

Intelligence but mimicking! 
Having no soul! 

Well-ordered atoms; finely organ¬ 
ised ! 

But stirring dust! machines alone! 
Ordained for use of others, only, not 
dfearned of by ourselves! 

Sport of their wanton will! 
UnkjTowing hov?, or why this 
Palace we have built ! 

Beading no le^n from it—— 

-Wise Spirit t benignant Pre¬ 
sence ! 

Yes! I read! I mark! I learn! 
I iearn, 0 Bee! 0 wondrous moni¬ 
tor ! I learn from thee I 
0 deep, instructive Mystery! 

Before thee, little Bee, Presumption 
stands abashed, and solemnly re¬ 
buked, 

And^JoNORANCE instructed, if it 
will! " 

Orconscious, or unconscious,Teacher, 
Bee!— 

1 * 

3 This is how: our great land or sca-fighte 
might appear,—our soldiers and sailors raore 
rod nud blue insects—to such au observer as 
is hurd^coutouiplatod. > 
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, Yes, liumbly. will I learn from 
thee! 

In OsE we live, and move, and 
being have! 

Giving to each his powers, and 
sphej-e. appropriate! 

Man! Boe! 

Our mission each! 

Though thine for ever hidden from 
mine eye, 

My mission let me know, and rover 
cntly fulfil I 

Let me, kneeling lowly, in mv na¬ 
tive dust, 

tiist to the voice of Him that took 
me thence, 

And made me, in His imago! 


—Let noi|.he wise man glory in his 

WISDOM ; I 

Neither let the mighty man glory 
ill his Mianx: , , 

Let not tlio rich man glory in his 
luciiES: 

But let him that glorietb, 

•Glory in this, 

That,hi?understandeth and know- 
cth Me ; 

That I am The Loed, 

Which expreis# Loving-kindness. 
Judgment, and Bighteousness, in the 
,Earth : 

For in these things I delight, saith 
the Lord. , 

* Jcr. IX. 23, 24. 
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Niqrt in the Crystal Palace! 

I'he seventy thousand gone! ^ All 
gone, 

And t, ALONE! 

—How dread this silence! 

Tile seventy thousand, with bright 
sunshine, pne, 

And I alone, 

And moonlight all irradiates, so* 
lemnly. 

AH gone! The living stream, with 
its mysterious hum: 

My brethren ! and my sistorj; ' 
gone K - j 

From every clime, of every hup, and 
every tongue! 

* «vBnt‘ a few hours ago, all here; glee¬ 
ful, eager, curious, all, ' 
Admiring, all : instructed, thou 
sands: 

Some, stirred witd deep thoughts, 
and fixed on musings strange : 

But now,^hus far on in night, all, 
all, asleep, 

Past, Present, Future, melted into 
one! 

Bream-dazzled some! seeing all the 
world, and all its denizens, at once— 

in every place, at once- 

Healing a^ain the murmur—hum 

-the pealing organs— 

Ay, all alone! 

The very Bees, wearied, are all 
asleep, ko 

In yonder hive of theirs, 

Save where before the porch, 

' On ono of the ooacinrtlus days of the 
Orc-^t Exhibition, the number of vleitorshod 
swollen to 100,915 persons! And upwards of 
six railliona visited tlu? Crystal Palace from 
first to last—that ia llay w October 

II, ISfrU 


Stand their tiny sentinels,® witlan. 
without, 

All vigilant, as ours ! 

There’s not a breath of siglung air 
To wake yon bleeping floweis, 

Or stir the leaves of yon high Trees, 
Stately sentries o’er the Flowers. 
You banners all hang wavcless’ 
Their proud devices now scarce vis¬ 
ible: 

Embleming Nations, restless’ stern! 
In battle order seeining even yet! 
Startled some, convulsed but re¬ 
cently . 

Bui now, at length, asleep ! 

All here, sleeping giainPy secure, 
serene, rebant: 

Lately worn with war and tumult 

DOW 

- Soothed into repose, by sights and 
sounds 

Of aei unwonted Unity, and Peace, 
and Concord, 

As though they owned the Presence 
awful, of Him 

Who maketh Wars to cease in all 
the world, 

Saying, Be still, and know that 1' 
am God. 

Mighty nations! all in glorious Con* 
gress met, 

As ye never met, before, 

And may never meet a^aio, 

When ye wake up, be it with 
thoughts of Peace, 

Peace, lovely Peace, 

Come from the God of Peace! 

0, could this concord last! 

And blessed hanaony vnwrap this 
troubled globe, 

3 Ante, p. SO. 
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, Kolling througli Heaven in its ap 
pointed course, • * 

Before the eye of God, Well Pleased, 
The God of Peace! 

—Am I alow! And do I wake? 
or sleep ? or dream ? < 

Hark ! A sound ! startling my 
soul! 

A toll profound! 

The hollow tongue ^ of Time, 
Telling its awful Flight, . 

Now, to no ear save mine! 

Hcaid I ever here that solemn sound 
before! Or did my million fellows 
liear, or note 

Now dies the sound away— 

But upwaketh, as it goes, 

Memories of ages past! The Gone! 
They come ! They wse ! They ee- 

APl’HAJt ! 

'i’hc air, strangely disturbed, 

Is moulding into fonns! 

—Is this Time ? Stand \ still in 
Time, 

Or have its shadowy bounds, 
Suddenly disholved into Eteknity! 
And live around its mystic dcni- 
7cns! 

0 ye dead! 0 yc dcadf whom I 
know by tlie light ye give, 
From your cold gleaming eyes, 

. though yo move like men who 
live * • 

Spirit unseen! Assuring Presence! 
Leave mo not now! • 

—I feel thee once again! 

While niy eyes clear from the thick 
films of sense I ' 

Then will [ not fear, with Thee be¬ 
side, 

Tliough spirits glide about! 

The great ones of the past! 

Arom/^d, awhile, from steep profound 
of ages, many; 

Others scarce settled into that long 
sleep: 

^ All solemn here ! amazed ! % 

1 —Tlio hollow tongue of Time, 

, Is a perpetual knoll Each toll, 

Peals for a hope the leas I—Bvrom. 

—Tho aUuslAi in tik) text to to the great 
Electric Clock in »he Crys^l Palace. It 
struck the hoars in tunes uf peculiar solom- 
nit}/*. f 
3 21uorr, Melodist. 


It is In a^fttl sight! 

Man frorl the grave, around one 
Man upon tie E^h! 

Man in eternity, around one Man in 
Time! • • 

Immortality, Mortality surround- 
inff. * 

• Bfelting ray 6oul away ! # 

Tliey B« me not—yet I their pre¬ 
sence reel 

Fftarfully! my ghostly kindred all! 

A royal gfoup f Great Conquerors! 
Aeexanj>er ! 

Summoned from Earth, 

With systems of vast empire, ripen¬ 
ing %t: falling suddenly, asunder 1 ^ 
Scarce past his youth! * 

His eye glances from Nile, to In¬ 
dus! ^ • 

Now fixed upon the hundred-chan¬ 
nelled SUTEEJ!* 

—He heaves a mighty sigh! 

Now strains his ear as catching 
thundering sounds — Aliwal ! So* 
br^on! 

• Again he sighs: his eye on Egypt 
fiked: 

Akixandrla! 

Great C.£sar too l«also amw-oJ,** 
stern, 6|d: . 

Beside him Saracen- 

• • 

Napoleon !® his glqpmy eye fixed 
now on Egypt: 

India: ranee: Spain l»Italy: Ger¬ 
many : Hussia * 

How swells his mighty k^’^ast! * 

• A sarcophagus, believed tobothatwhidl 
enclosed tho coffin of Alcxaudertho Great, is 
now in the British Museum' 

^ He succeeded to tho thiono m his tw’cn- 
tidth, and died in his thirty-third jeur. Ho 
was well entitled to lie called Great. 

* Alexander, m his Indian cxpodltion, ad¬ 
vanced as far as tho banks of the Butloj: but 
his weaned troops began to murmur at tito 
prospect before thorn, if they ci'ossed tho 
river. On this, he cafted a council of his 
generals—and they counselled, tohis inufTubio 
mortification, that they should retrace their 
stops Tills waa done, after erecting tweb e 
altars, or towerll to indicate tho point which 
ho bad reached. Doubtlcas he is thinking of 
this, at tho inomont to which tho text pimits. 

6 ‘Can ^unot,‘»wdtho<lyingNapolcontn 
his pby ‘boktVdinGod, whoso o\ist- 
pice eve Hhiug proems, and lu whom il^ 
ia^st( ^'uds ha^ believed^ 
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Upon his hanghty bn w, 'glistens 
the Iron Crown* of gloriins Chable- 
MAON^ ' 

Beside him standing! 

Him, too, behold quick scanning 
Europe 

Wondering: concerned; 

Great t'liarleraagiie! How alteroJ 
all! 

He heaves a sigh profound 


Thinking of Empire suddenlydis- his shadowy lips. 


Now by his Descendant ruled. 

After a thousand years! 

And Westward — Southward 
Northward, too. 

He looked amazedly: 

And thought of millions many. 

Her sweet sceptred sway obey¬ 
ing! 

So pious, free, both they, and she 
And methought there melted from 


solved!’ 

-Lo, there approaching An-1 

PBEI>! 

His eye attracted, tenderly, unto a 
Mother’s image,’ 

And then, unto his own! 

Ree him look around, serious, amaz¬ 
ed! 

—0, thou majestic one! 

Man, patriot, Monarch! Pattern* 
for Kings and men! 

I sec upon thy brow a jewelled crown, 
Alfith Mercy, Justice, 

Valour, Wisdom, Truth and Piety, 
So richly studded, 

Giii-tcring bright through ages’ in¬ 
tervening mist! f 

And on the distant East, he also 

° On India, f 

Scene of his pious Embassy,* 

* Napoleon wa5 crowned with the Iron 
Crown (flo called m>m the iron circle iiiaido, 
said to be out of a nail of tho CroKs) in 
1S05. a thotiBiuid years after it had cucirclod 
the bead of the Emperor rharlemogno 

* 'I'be conqueror of tVio Western world had 
themortifif^tionofpoioeiviii^, dimnghis lifO' 
tunc, ill rapid action, the do<my destined so 
soon to prostrate his eoipiro. Instantly on 
hisdeatn, as if by eiichautmeut, the fabric 
fell to pieces. Hoparated into dotached do¬ 
minions, uU menus of mutual siip^Kirt were 
lost: and pusillaiiiinous millions yielded, al¬ 
most witliout a 8tr.ig(;Ie, to the ravages of a 
few thousand hardv and rapacious enemies I 
w»Ai<T80K, HiH. lif Ewojtt, chap. 1 

* tfeo tlic Pi'ctaoo to tte first edition, p i. 

* I'lic philosophic German, Herder, speaks 


0 pious Kiug! 

Strains uttered on the earth! 

The citizens of Earth, 

Inhabitants of the ^ound, 

All bad one like beginning: 

They of two only, 

All came: 

Men and women, within the world: 
And they also now yet, 

All alike come into the world : 

The splendid and the lowly: 

This i« no wonder! 

Because all know 
That there is One God, 

Of all creatures: 

Ijord of mankind! 

I'ho Father and the Creator. 

Hail! 0 Thou Eternal 
And thou Almighty, 

Of all creatures 
Creator and llulcr: 

I Paiilon thy wretclied 
Children of the earth, 

Maniwind, 

In the course of thy might. 

0, my Lord, 

Thou that overscest all, 

Of the world’s creatures, 

Look now on mankind 
With mild eyes! 

Now they hero in many 
Of the world’s waves, 

Struggle and labour! 

Miserable earth citizens, 

Forgive them now! ® 

Toge^icr glided these groat Eoyal 


of Altred as a pattern for kintpi lu tho time 
of exti-omity: a bright star in the history of Ones, 
mankind, a greater man than Charlemagne. 

Miralicau dmws a noUo lituvillcl betwoeu of St Thomas, who w.os believed to have died 
Chai’lemagne and A Ifix'd, giving the palm to there, seems established beyond a doubt, 
the I'luglo-Saxou; and Voltaire declared that Bee Turneu’s o/t/4Ungto-Ilu.Kons, Book 
he knew of no one worthier thanHAlthid, of V., chap, y • 

the voneiatiou of postwtv. » ^ • This is taken verbatim from the extant 

Tins cxtinordiuiiryihoident in Ihe life of poem^frlven at length lU Tobn’kr'h EUiory qJ 
Alfixid^—his embassy to India, t<i u sliriuo Vtt Jnglo-^xont, vul. ii. pn. 104, IIS. 
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Seeming in converse deep, and sad! 
Napoleon I A'lejanSes ! C^ak ! 
Chaklemagne ! Alpeeu! 

Through Nations passing, new and 
old: 

Thinking ofKings, and Conquerors, 
also tliere, ' • 

Forgotten all! 

As though the; ne'er had reigned, 
and slaughtered! 

Or remembered, but as writ in ligltt 
By pencil of a gifted one! 

How they muse, of changed dynas¬ 
ties ! 

New forms of power, and seats of 
government! 

Mighty schcifles of Empire, proudly 
conceived, 

Long blood-cemented. 

All! all! like hubbies burst! 

But Alfred also mused upon his own 
'dear sceptred isle! 
llis little realm! 

Little once, not now : so great be¬ 
come ! ' 

G rown like a grain of mustard-seed; 
When sown, less than all seeds on 
earth. 

But grown, and waxed a great tree, 
and shooting out great brancBes! 

Yes, venerable shade ! . 

Majestic gliding o'er the spot. 
Where stood, so short awhile ago. 
She who wears your crown ! ^ 

Ever mindful she. 

In this our happy day, • 

As in thy time thou wast, of Him, 
Her Heavenly Father, High and 
Mighty, 

King of kings. Lord of lords I , 

Only Ruler of Princes, 

From His throne beholding all the 
dwellers on the earth 1 


And -^istltle stands alone, 
Looking rjund. 

After two lhou*ind years. 

Monarch « Realm of thought! 
Awhile, nwthinks, deeming he held 
the sceptre still! 

Anon cam8 One, who roughly shdok 
hi« throne, * 

Anon, -Aiiother,® mightier still, 

His throne subverted, and the scep¬ 
tre seized. 

Transmitting to successors in all 
time! • * 

* Beside the Stagyrite now stood. 
Monk, Chancellor: 

Botj) great, both sad, , 
Greeting, the Three, with noble ah ! 
Looking around. 

And then, upon each flllier- 
What converse with their eyes! 
The Stagyrite, of Matter! Foim! Pii- 
vation! 

Qualities occult! 

Corruption! Generation! Contra¬ 
riety! 

Jlotion! Rest! and Heaviness!* 
MelBiig before the eye of aged trjnh; 
Vain Alchemy! Astrology ! 

While He of Vorulam, as 
Monarch, in His OwJi,PaIaco*str ■ ’ 

ing. I 

Displayed its wonders to his kingly 
gdhsts. • 

With instinctivh sense imbued. 

By that air so rich. 

They noted change, progressive, 
Space passed o’er! 

Progress vast, into the,realms*of 
Anarch old !" , 

Error dispelled, and prejudice dis¬ 
solved ! 


Beside great Alexander, lo, standing, 
Greater Ahisiotle ! * 

Great Taught, by. greater Teacher ! 
The mighty Stagyrite! 

Thou here ! And lo! & 

•The Macodouiau melted into 


I His voluminous norks, on every deparfc- 
piont of bumnn knowledm cj^istlng in his 
tiiue, have nearly ail perished. Plmy states 
that AKiSTOT'LE’8//iitoryo/.dnM«at«,ofwpicli 
ton books siAnve, extended to fitly vdilc^ I 


s That wonderful man, Roger Raeon, who 
. suddenly blazed a star of the first magnitude, 

1 in the profound darknesa of the MidfSe Ages, 

' declared that, if ho could, ho would have 
I bimit the whole books oi Anstotle, Quta to- 
rum i^adiwa uou tst ftuMcmjiom imitno, ti 
causa errant, et murtipticolio o/oorowlia- Ho 
who said this was, nevertheiess, a staunch 
believer in th e Philosopher's atone, th o Kli \ir 
of Life, and Astiwogy. 
s Lord Bneon. 

4 Those woi-ds indicate points of tho Asia- 
totolian phiiosophy. 

6 Paradm Xott, R^k II., 08S. Milton 
styles thw'ufiir of tl5^ realm of cliaua, or 
I ewusionf the AnaSch old.' - 
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Now powers, constant I p-sjfriQging! 
Boundless opportunity^ 1 
All earth become* onerast obsorva- 
toi-y,^ with sons of sciGace peopled, 
patient, exact: 

Before that King, 

Sitting in shadowy magnificence. 
Attended, thus, * e 

There passed his royal Successors,^ 
Or in eternity, oV tarrying yet 
awhile in time: " 

Owning allemance, 

Their right u-orn’liim derived, 

On noble Tenure held, 

To seek the Real and the True, * 
Grandly intent on that, alone : 
Obedient to his laws • ilotonc,revolt I 
Here, telling of his realms, extend¬ 
ing ceaselessly! 

And everywhere! 

Into two Infinitudes.® 

'Kie Past, written deep in earth,* 
telling 

Races of life, successive, 

Perms, seeming uncouth, tremen- 
dous, „ 

Their offices performed, all passed 

In procession mystical! / 

The Future! 

rzRB^en thousahd thousand thousand 
ages hence! . / 

Predicting dim eclipse, msastrons 
shadow shedding — 

Night in mid-dav! 

Av, o’er this Palace’ site, 

Then; pec-chance ’neath ocean deep¬ 
ly whelmed! 

"And fo^ms existent, active, now, 

^ ^ To what may we not look forward, said 
Uorschcl, mOTC than twenty years ag^, when 
■i spint of scientific inqiury shall have 
in>read through those vast re^ous in which 
the i)rocess of civilisation, its sure preenmor, 
IS actually oouimenced, and m active pro¬ 
gress? What may we not expect from tho 
exertions of powerful minds caUed into action 
under circumstances totally different from 
miy which have yet existed in tiic world, 
and over an exteut^of territory fur surpass- 
mg that which has hitherto produced the 
whole hcirvcst of liuman int^fcct? 

* 1 . r Tho plulosophers. who have suc¬ 
ceeded Lord Bacon, whettttr dead, or living. 

3 The vast, and the minute, —revealed by 
thu telcHcuiic ttud microscope.—pp. 

17. tt 

* AristoU© and LordJ^on ^re represented 

as lieing informed d&lh© wonderful revek- 
tiyiisofgoftligy. * '* 


Then, long passed,away : 

And THEN “‘'exhumed 

By the remote posterity of man, 

Remains of Man'! 

Wondering! as in 
A new Creation! 

t 

A moment silent, 

0, quoth the kindling Stag 3 ’^rite! 

0 had this day been mine! 

While the sorrow-stricken King, 

, Murmured, methought, of J'hrdffn 
Nations, 

And the Next Afjes /* 

-Great Spirit, Tiiky areTTure! 

Thy precious Legacy ^ accepted re 
verontly I 


Yonder He of Syracuse ! 

His eye, contemplative, profound, 
Scanning the growth of seeds, ha 
sowed 

Now two thousand years ago: 

A gi|int Shadow I 
Noiseless® motion all around! 

Hast thou, ARCHiMEnrs, found, 
Where thou caust move the Earth ?® 
Upon the slaughtered sage. 
Mournful Marcellus looking on! 
and Cicero! 

Thinkiog of the Tomb, he sought. 
Neglected! grass o’orgi own! 


* Up to tho present time, no remains of 
(man nave been discovered, p 23) it 

is conceived m the text, tliat it maybe other¬ 
wise hfi*eaftor 

« Thus sublimely commenced the will of* 
this august pnnee of philosophers* 'First, 1 
bequeath my soul and body into the hands 
of God, by the blessed oblation of i»y Saviour 
—tho one at the time of my dissolution, tho 
other at my resiu recti on. For my name 
and memory, I leave it to men’s charitable 
speeches, und to foreign uatioiiH, and tbL 
noxtog^/ One of these expressions points 
to a passage in his life pregnant with instruc¬ 
tion, telling of tho fallen nature of man, m 
his highest present condition. 

7 Tho Novum Ouqandm, or new method of 
extouding knowledge by means of Induotwn > 
whence Lord Bacon has actiuirod the title of 
the Father of Bxpenmoutal Pliilosophy. 
The CjKiistal Palace teemed with trophies of 
the inductivo system. ■ , 

s Archimedes is here represented as con-^ 

ati^dnight, as it liod^en in noisy acti^l 
during the day:—os 1/ wero,.a human sha¬ 
dow, watching mechanical shadows, in mo¬ 
tion. 

“jQive me, said ho, a place whore T may 
stf^'U, outside tho eoilh, aud I Will move it. 
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, But neither Syracusan saw, unheed¬ 
ed both: 

Absorbed, the great Geometer, 

As when the initfilcss Boman pierced 

him through- 

And he hides the gaping wound. 

• 

Far in the West, that eye, had stood, 
Before an Orrery, 

Two laughing children, 

While its humble maker turned It 
round, 

Begrimed artisan, 

One to the other telling merrily, 
IIow went the Planets round the 
Sun! * 

And even tneir times, and dis¬ 
tances, 

The urchins knew I 
But, of the wasting thought, and 
•watch, 

Of sleepless centuries, 

To tail them that, so trippingly by 
themselves told otF, 

Becked they naught! 

Lo! on that same spot 
Now stood, all hoary, 

Chaldean and Egyptian sage, 

And Greek Pliilosopher,^ 

Gazing on that Orrery, • 

Turning round, by hand unseen, 

AB sore perplexed! dismayed! 
Their ancient wisdom melted al^ 
away, 

—Standing midst systems* over¬ 
turned, 

Consummate, complicate, 

And straining highest faculties of 
man, 

Or to construct, or comprehend I 
Those old amazed Ghosts! 


-Theif came a Spirit, slowly,* 

sadly, ^ 

Aged and f aggard, with a dungeon’s 
hue, 

Stooping with weight of cliains: 
And he, t(g), looked: 

But with a syiking, sickening soul, 
•As he beheld the Earth, 

In tmy*orbit circling round the 
Sun.^ ^ 

For Galileo’s glory once, 

Hud sinc^becosic his shame. 
Quailing Philosopher! 

Tlirougli fear of mortal maii! 

At bidding of fell blinded bigotry,® 
Of Priest, ^nd Cardinal, 

On 4)endcd knee, 

With impious tongue, 

And tremulous hand pn Holy Gos¬ 
pel placed. 

And with a heart to Heaven dis- 
loyal,, 

0, tell it not— 

Yet hear! 

He had abjuued the glorious Truth, 
Itself had taught! 

•An<kfalsely swore 
Tthe earth stood still, and round it 
rolled the Sun! 

—^Be.side him see P^iuoonAfi I 
And he, two thousShd years Oe- 
fore, # 

^ad his Disciple^taught, 

Secretly, mystwiously, 

That Earth a Plauetwvas, 

Circling the Sun: 

But the People,* told 
That Earth stood still, 

Fixed centre of the Universe! 

And these two, 

Looked each upon the other I 
0 ancient GKosts! 


With them, behold, the Stagyrite, 
confounded, 

As he sees, 

His Spheres Divine revolving, 
Vanlsliing out of Heaven ! 

And the fixed centre of the uni¬ 
verse, 

' ^Whirl’d round the Son 1 

Tbc juorent child, in a Cbrisiian loud, in 
the ninoteenth century, has a far wider and 
johlor conce^ion ortho perfections of Je¬ 
hovah, than the wisest phHosoi>her who 
. lived before Astronomy had ^ne forth on 
’ her circumiavigatum of the gfobo. —Rtttgion 
of Qtology, by Da IkTcucocK, p. 416. • 


Sorely amazed Ghosts! 

With strangely beaming eyes, 

Fixed still upon that Orrery, 

s A monk preached a^^lnst Galileo from 
the wordu, To men of why stand yc 

goung up into Heaven?— Acts, i 11. Hue 
Note. No. XV.—'Galileo among the Cardi¬ 
nals.' 

8 The andont i^ilosophem had two modes 
of teaching, the one called etoienc 
the other «.«. seo'et, andujgin: 

the fotme% were the more perfect and sub- 
hmo of their docta^es, intrusted to du»- 
dples an^ adhpts i!^ ; the latter, such 
papular (^trines as might ii*^f£ce for th<P 
vulgat. /‘‘'i 
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Vain, vain, your toils profound! 
Fond dreamings!. 

Tcacliings esoteric! c:4literic! 

Tlio Heavens read ft.lsoly, with 
your utmost skill! 

Amidst subverted systems stand- 

0 Qbosis, forlorn, and well amazeii! 

• 

-And yet ye surely arc majestic 

Ones! 

Living in men’s holy memories; 
Thales ! PvTHAeonAS ! Ahaxago- 

BAS!' 

SooBATEs! Plato! Aeistotle! 

Ye see me not, , 

Trembling in my inner soul,” 

So little, and so poor. 

Ye cannot see me 1 

Or ye might despise 

Me, and some other Little Ones 

Of this our day. 

0!—Away ye mighty Ones 1 
Into the oppressed, oppressing air! 
For Littleness, in dreatness' pre¬ 
sence, trembling, 

-'te 4 )erishing! 

Awful Ghosts, away! 

_Ijo, puzzled Ptolemy I do espy! 
"itis mind a'lf scribbled o’er.. 

With centric, and eceentrii, 

(h'cle, epicycIe..orb in orb,* .. 
Hopeless, in mighty maze 1 all he. 
wildered! -• 

Mankind for century on century. 
Bewildering helplessly! 

The glorious Heavens, such &utas- 
tic motion pviug. 

As drew forth kingly blasphemy.* 

Ye later Ones! 

At length ye come, bringing the 
light, 

Through the dreary night; 

Long struggling, through the priest¬ 
ly fear 

» See Note, No. XVI.—‘Aristotle on An- 
aZagoras.’ 

t fcjee Note, No. XVII. -o' lUio Angol and 
Adam's Astronomical Discourse.’ 

•-Alphonso, frenzied Iw his vain attem}^ 
to comprehend the comploxitios *f the Ptole¬ 
maic system, impiously exclaimed, If the 
Doity had called meSsBhHis cturWla at the 
Ooslion, I could have ipven blip, good ad¬ 
vice It " 


That LIGHT,conld light extinguish, 
Teutu contradict the Troth 1 
0, foolish foar 1 

Approach CorEBUicos, DesCaktes! 
Onhappy Galileo 1 
—Yes, once again, repentant one! 
And Kepleb 1 

In dark night, shining Stars, 
Quickly successive: 

Nay, all at once, the Heavens il- 
Idminingl* 

New constellation! 

Galileo, with his glass! 

With huger, Hebschel ; 

Showing muons, iid suns, and 
stars, 

Infinitely far away: 

Crimson, blue, and purple suns!* 
Ay, come again, old Ghosts, 
Wondering more and more! 

Old and New, 

With Christian, Pagan mingling! 
Knoi.", ye ancient Ones, that these 
Stand higher than the giouiid ye 
stood upon. 

Seeing by purer, brighter light. 
Than the light by which ye saw ! 
See, he comes 1 He comes, 

Radiant Newton 1 all in light ar¬ 
rayed. 

As though from walking mid the 
Stars! 

‘ Bearing The Key,* 

Opening universal Heavens, 

Though stretching through infini¬ 
tude ! 

Key to be taken not away, again! 
Earnest of greater gifts. 

In God’s good time, to watchful 
man, devout 1 
How the Ghosts, 

Arc looking on 1 

* These west men, together with Bacon, 
Ix)cke» and JSewton, apiKiarad Tvithm a con- 
tiuy and a half of each oUter. Itsoomed* 
saye Hersebol, os if Ifature itself seconded 
the imnulse ^ven to Science; and, while 
suppljT^g new and extraordinary aids *0 
those senses hereafter to be exercised in hoi' < 
invest 4 gation,—‘OS if to caU attention to her . 
wonders, and signalise the epoch,—she diVs,. 
played the rai*08ty the most splendid niui 
mysterious, of all astih^mic^ phenomena: 
—the appeatdiice, and. subsequent toted ex* 
tinctiun, of a now and brilliant fixed star, 
twid'* within the lifetime of Ooliipo himfaelf t 
Ante, p. 14. * Ibid. p. 27. 
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Their cyc*8 intent upon his radiant 
form, * . • 

Above them standing, like a Tower I 
—But I sec a shade come over that 
majestic brow: 

See him look reproachfully, and sor¬ 


rowing, 

For a darkened Great One * comes, 
Who following his mighty Master 
through the skies. 

Beheld, allround, the shining print% 
Of Deity, 

Yet saw Him not; or, seeing, im¬ 
piously denied! 

Awlul AVorkcr, midst his works 
denied to be! 

And strove t(f blot 
The record of his Master’s glory, 
And to eifaco its briglitest character, 
Wherein stood writ his reverence! 
_ But now, confuted by Eternity, 

He meekly stands behind the in¬ 
jured One, the radiant One, 
Magnificent One! ^ 

Tlie two, like planet with a dark¬ 
ened satellite! 

As though he heard Archangel telling 
Of system, system circling, 

All through infinitude, 

Each vaster system, round ohe vast¬ 
er far 

And it around another, aU at last, 
BefQre the throne ® of God, 
Inhabiting Eternity! i 

With whom no Great, or Little, 
Js, • 

Nor Few, nor Many, 

Future, past 
All One, all Now 

Upon His throne, sitting in dread 


majesty : 

•His the only Majesty! 

And on His right hand. 

Bow down 1 my soul 1 bow down 1 
8ink deep, in loving awe 1 
There sitteth One, that stooped to 
Aiarth, 


1 Ia Place.—See Note, No. XVIII.—‘The 
Infidel Philosopher.’ • 

^gThe Loid’s throne is in Heaven. 

4. 

•, * “The whole evolution of and agea, 
i0ta everlasting to everlasting, is ooUeutedly 
and prescntiiit^ly rqiresont^ to Oud at 
oi}co, as if all things, luid actipns, were at 
this very instant, r^y present and existent 
.before Him.”—Mons’s the Ph^- 

*avBkie Cabbalji. chap. 2. * > 


The c^osca Hallowed scene of Mys- * 
tcry, 

IncomprellensiUle, and blest I 
That in tl» flesh the Godhead veiled 
awhile, * * 

At once both There, and Here, 
Touched with the feeling of our In- 
fiianities,^ 

0, see I 

Mai],*and his God! 

Arfd suddenly to come again, our 
Judge I ^ 

O, give mo’mercy in that day, 

In that Great and Terrible Day: 

^ O Saviour, think Thou then of him, 
Who striveth now to think of Thee. 

• • 

And so thought he,® and prayed, 
Humble in life, devout in death, 

The mighty one that hela the heaven- 

'yKoyv , . 

Standing now, predominant 
Among the awful shadowy throng! 
Anon ho passes on, 

Shedding light, 

And joins in converse high, 
rLA'm, Butler, Socrates, ^ 

'fhe fast with only seeming drotirgy'' 
eye. • 

* It is conceivable that earth, fK»in 
the wondr^is evouts which have taken place 
u])un its JCirface, may long since liavo ac- 
qu^cd ail awful mterest m the Universe !— 
Bee tm eloquent papw m the 38tb Number 
of the British Qaartenv Bevuie. 

* Heb. IV. 16. • 

* In the life and writings of Newton, the 
Philosopher will leant the an by which ’ 
alone he cau acqbire an unuiortal nan^e 
The Horalist will trace the liuci^euts ot a 
clianicter adjusted to all the syiumeti^' of^ 
which our imperfect nature is susceptible; 
and the Christian will contemplate with de¬ 
light the high priest of Science, quitting the 
study of the material universe, the scenes of 
his intellectual triumphs, to investigate, 
with humility and patience, the myatmos 
of his Paith.—Bir David Brewstkr. 

f There was a great intelleotual contrast 
between P^to and Butler; but they agreed 
in one transcendent cha^toristlc — their 
love of Truth. Butler thus wrote of himself 
to a brother Divine and Philosojihcr, Dr 
Samuel Clarke:—“ I have, fixim the de¬ 

signed the search After truth, as tiie busi¬ 
ness rtf my Ufe.” • 

B It cannot bo necessary to remind ai^ 
reader of this work, of the grandeur willi 
whnh this Sllblimo character departed from 
life*, thatlmviqg beeni^ndomuod to death 
for the pur«y and devOTbn of his doctrines, < 
hd^aok a l^blet of ^mloclr. * > '. . 
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' 0, liark, the Harmon J 

All of the wondrous Mind, of Mys- 

Truth, Immortality, 

And Deity: 

And as the Pagan to the Christian 
listened, * 

With e- brightenirig countenance, 
nicthought • 

I faintly heard, in loving sound, 
Tiiou tomt not Far atony} • 

On the awful throsliold standing! 

—Have ye now lecu Him, 

The Invisible, 

Jehovah ! * 

In the central |:lory beaming, 
Effulgence all ineffable, « 

Whom mortal hath not seen, at any 
time, 

Or seeing,*dies I 

-Transporting, rapturous vision! 

0, art thou gone, for ever gone? 
Where arc ye, Spirits? 

Great and good ones, Whore? 

Stand yc now, 

In an ecstasy divine, 

■‘’'^llbforc the Book from Heaven? 

0, let me sec your awful Lbrms 
agaip,! 

hear<inat converse ravishing 
the soul! ( 

Opening the inner Universe I 
0, heavenly irfbl^dies 
Only for inijmortal ears, ^ 

And in this home Eternity 1 
* 

—Whither wouldsfr thou lead me, 
Thou Uufcen! 

« Where am I now? 

1 tt hns been assorted that Plato, while in 
Egj'iit, 11.141 access to tt Greek veiwou of tb< 
Old Testament, whence was denved that 
pure and mow elevated thoolojry whiclj dis¬ 
tinguished hi8 Bi^ectilaijons frem tlioso of 
other heathen phlloaophors. It is indis¬ 
putable, fiavs tlic leanied Bishop of Hcra- 
foixl. tiiAt Judaism diffused much religious 
and moral Unth Iftyond lU imn , a\kd 
that not only Plato, but tlic lilgyptiau priests, 
bis justnictors, tiuoousciously down'd much 
fiom the Inspiivd Sources, in collecting, 
under the form of fahf^ olIei^oncB, or 
maxims, portions of truth which the sacred 
c^aclos had scattered around thorn in their 
trausDiission, Hence it was saK9, by Nunii- 
dius the PythiMrorewL n ggMi Jm UXarm 
<. ‘Wnatp Plato, but j 
Moses,Greek”? 


Far, far below ! . 

As out of Reaven, 

Fallen suddenly. 

Alas,thouhere,again! great iEsciir- 
us I 

«In thy grandeur all forlorn I 
Thy lyre with broken strings, lies 
at thy feet: 

And thou dost gaze, 

* M^ith dreamy eye, 

. Upon undying Agony, 

Fearfully imaged tliere 
Vulture, and mau, and rook, 

Ho who stole the Spark divine! 
Despoiling and defying Jove, 

To light mankind r 

And, guilty teacher so become, 

In spite of angry and deceived Jove, 
xAll liclpless here,® 

Lying fast bound, 

Vulture, and Man I 
—Ah me! 

Tliei;p’8 come a sudden glitter in 
thine eye! 

Ay, splendid Spirit! deeply stirred! 
muse on, 

And in thy mistiest imaginings, 
Catch, perchance, at length ! 
glimpse— 

0, mystery 1 0, mystery!— 

Of Tkue, acep hiddou in the False.* 

I —^Wliithcr art thou leading, 

Mystic ! unseen one ? 

0, ftarful flight! 

Down ! down I into the Past I 
One of the Present, There I 
Flight—flight—BouVehiUing flight! 
On—on—on! 

—What’s sounding in my ear I 
What Scenes, 

—^And Who, arc these ? 

In Babylon ? ® 

liO, People I Nations * Languages ? 

Princes I and Governors! 

# Ante, p. 26 

“ bt the hapless discoverer to raortatoot 
all tfieso contrivauccB, have ucvertholc8H*no 
device by which I may free mj-self from^ 
those my sufferings l^—Prometkcus Fincius,r 
p. 478-9. 

* Rare vestiges-—ipiguo lyesoutimeuts— 
fugitive tones—moincntaiy ^ahes. Schlr- 
OEL.—Sec N^tc, No. XIX — ‘Golden Xrum 
in the Mist of Mythology.' 

• *Anie, pp. 1,2. 
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Assembled all t ^ { 

•Aud in the raid^t, A Kfkig ! 

A Golden Image ! 

Hark, a Herald citing! 

All bowing down 1 all worsliipping! 

On, on 1 
And Nineveh ! 

AesvRiA! I 

Eovi*t ! 

0, solemn haze ! * 

Samson ! Phii-istines ! 

Phakaoii ! 

Abkaiiam 1 

On, on * 

"What Towkr if yonder 
And you conkusSd multitude ? 

Again Away! 

, Away ! Away ’ 

Am i flying liidden, safe, 

On angel’s wing unseen, 

0, whither? 

Troubled, this ancient air! 

Mv soul is ehill’d with awe! with 
fear! 

The air is all gone red! 

O, Gain ! 

T)o 1 look on thee, with .creeping 
blood ? 

O. (Ijou First-bom Bloody One! 
IF/mt haul tliou done, i 
AVliifhcr shall thou go? 

It crietli all around ’ 

Thy brother’s blood! 

Oat of the ground, Into the car of 
God! 

First Murderer 1 

Prince of thy bloody Kaec! 

^Tho fiist page of Our History, hast 
tlioii fouled, 

Willi hand all bloody! 

0 impious one! 

Fjrst, to eflaco Ilis image® stamped 
hi Man ’ 

Cam I tortured one! to endless tor 

,u\e doomo<l \ 

m Greater than thou can’st bear! 

Cain' Didst thou sec him pass ? that 
4«tn?- 
^ Ante , p. 1. 

'■* Whoso shethleth man's bhlod by mar 
'hall l)lt*(id lio shed: for in the image oj 
7o<Z made hcjnuiu —OeuosiB, xx. 0. 


One of4hyilons, upon his Father 
'ooking! I 

Didst thou il)te bis start so horrible, 
And Ills vif ge, sudden so ghastly 
gown ? 

No ono knowing Him, but Thou, 
And his 0(4, 

‘VVhile he felt the secret blcspdy tie 
That bourMl liini fast to Thee ! 

Did tbd sight force out the big red 
drop • 

Upon thy tortured brovv, 

Seen by no eye bftt his. 

His ear affi ighted heating, 
wTlie question first affrighting thee. 
Where is tiiy Jfroilferf 
—Aiyundtace, for a moment, stand 
Faces all to thee upturned, 

Oh, hideous throng! 

Horror, ail erect, in mytiad form t 
Thy Ensanguined Progeny! 

Known ! Unknown, to man: 

All known to God, 

I'lio Dread Inquisitor.® 

O ye bloody men ! 

Your hands aie full of blood!* 

• 

TSic ifar of Death hath fallen up. - 
me, • 

Fcarfulness and trcmblmg are come 
upon mo. 

And luvror hath overwhelmed mo ! 
O tliatT had wings like a Dove, 
T<*iieu would I fly asvay! 

Away ! from out tliis blood-red haze, 
My sense, rny soul, oppressing! scar- 
ng! • ; 

A cunsE is soBnding in the air! 

Let me away! I faint! Idie ! * 

All blighting red, around 1 
Let me away! 

0, me! I have fllanghtered none! 
But These, may slaughter Me! 

Let me away! 

Thanks, gentle Spirit! from flint 
Terror, ruddy, 

Already passed so #ir away ! 

My Bloody brother let mo see nc 
more! 

-0 moving sight! 

Melting my heart I 

* WlKin He niakefh jnquishjon for Wooi 
He rcmemlterctli thcTOj^Psalm ix. 12. 

• iBambri 15. • 
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O sorrowful, awful Slght^ 

Not far from Ei>en ! 

Newly, alas, Driven ^tU 
Its beauty in their m^anory ! 

So fresh, so fair! 

Out of The Garden, in a Wilderness, 

• A desolate, waste, an^ howling wil¬ 
derness ' 

r 

Mother of all living, Eve !' 

Ai>am, Father of mankind ! ‘ 
Behold your son I 

Come through k'ix thousand yeans, 
to look on you! 

How I yearn, to look on you! 

Your blood mine, my natiiie yours * 
Not , 6 uch, alas! as 3 /bnrs, when in 
the Garden blest! 

Of your myriad myriad sons, 

I am one,'* 

Looking on his Father, now ! 

-Look on me, sweet Mother Eve! 

My Imart is melting, 

All with yearning love for thee ! 

O, sec thy son I 
0. lovely Mother I 
I'liy beauteous brow with grief 's 
o-j^ouded: * < 

And thy faultless form, 

So freshly come from God, 
ShVinkcth^iJow with shame! 

Thy ej-^es, so lustrous onq*. 

Are .■<adly downcast now, vvith tears 
Buifused, t ^ ’ 

And mine! 

Alas ! I see thine falling fast! 

I’hou kokest not on Adam, by thy 
side, 

* Sunk in grievous reverie, as amazed j 
. At the vast height, from which he 
fell so suddenly t 

Unhappy Eve, thy bosom sighing 
still! 

Thou canst not look upon thy lord, 
tUy Fallen lord! 

Wilt thou not look on thy poor 
Son ? 

iff 

Hast thou looked upon Thy Daugh¬ 
ters, hero? 

^ Tho statues of Adam aiki Evo, which, were 
Tory beautiful, were in the Eastern Nave. 

eato in an attitude of profound grie^ 
hw head supported by his hand^' Eve stand¬ 
ing beside him in a ^j-oopinc form, leaning 
on his shoulder, wo^c>mg; a beilxnt gliding 
near her feotf * 


I All 80 lovely I all feo gay ! 

Ah, so ^y and blitho ! and think-' 
ing not of Thee I 

Didst thou, timidly, fondly, look on 
them, 

And think of sorrow and of suffer- 

By thee on them entailed, 

With a melting tenderness, 

Of the tlioughtlesg, thinking, 

So beautiful, the Beautiful all 
Fallen, 

Still BO beautiful f 
All passing heedless by? 

Thou wilt not look on me I 

Then Adam, of the whole Earth, 
Father, 

Wilt Thou look upon thy son ? 

On my brothron bast thou looked ? 
Millions! millions 1^ Thee hav. 
passed. 

Sitting, here, so sorrowful, 

Spt?gking not to Eve ! 

Some may perchance have stood 
before thee, 

Mu’?iijg deeply on tliy fate, 

And on I'licir Own, bound up in 
Tliino.* 

Six thousand years have passed, 
And Timk still lasts! 

And we, thy Sons, are here, 
Trembling, while we wait a fearful 
Voiee, swcaiing 

Tlint there shall be Time no longer,® 
All sunk into Eternity! 

We are Tilling still the ground. 
Whence thou wast taken, Father, 
(’ursed for thy sake! , 

Eating in sorrow of it, all the da>s 
of our life! 

* Upwards of six millions of persona visited, 
it wa.H computed, the Crystal Palace 

* And the augul which I saw stand u|>o' 
tlie sua and ui>on tlie earth, lifted up Ins 
hand to heaven, and swar« by Him that 
Uveth^Vr ever and ever, who created Heaven, 
and tho tilings that theism are; and '-be 
earth, and the things that therein are; and ^ 
the sea, and the things which are tborem.** 
that there should be Time no longer : but in 
tho days of the voiceiof tho .Seventh angel, 
when he sh(\^ begin to sound, the MYSTKO-y 
or God snoutD be finished, as Ho hath de¬ 
clared to hisBurvauts the prophets.—Itovcln-V 

X. 5, G, 7. 
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In the sweat 5f our face do we eat ‘ 
Weed, till we return iiitcf the ground. 

As Dust thou wast, and didst to 
Dust retuni, 

Even so do we, thy sons: 

Hearing a voice, Return, Ye chil¬ 
dren of men! • 

We spend our years as a Tale that 
is told. 

Lilcc grass wdiich groweth up! In^ 
the inoniing it flourislieth and ^ow- 
eth up, in the evening it is cut down,* 
and withereth. 

All flesh is Grass ! and all the good- 
liiiess thereof, 

As the Elower of the field! 

The Grass witucreth! 

The Klower fadeth! 

Because the Spirit of the Lord blow- 
cth upon it! 

, O, Adam, hear! 

See, the labours of thy sons! 

How we Till, and Toil, and Spin I 
See, sec around! 

All our strength and wit can do, 

Lo, all is here! 

Wilt thou not raise thy sorrow-laden 
eye to look around V , 

" Would it shudder at our Daggers, 
Swoids, and Guns, , 

All in gleaming grim array, 

To wound • to maim ! to slay ! 
Volished bright! and gemmed so 
cunningly! 

Attempered exquisitely! ‘ 

’ Ay, there! there! they lie 
Eagerly scanned by fierce and skil¬ 
ful eye! 

But, thou wilt not see, that which 
we have, 

“»AUhough not here, 

Gallows! and Guillotine! 

We dare not show them hero! 

Thou wilt not look on Cain,* 

Thy murdo.-ous First born, Eve, 
Standing yonder ! 

0 I ti cmbfe to behold, ^ 

T* There is a Spanish sword, of steel, tem¬ 
pered so exquisitely, that it comes straight^ 
a circular sheatii. When returned, the 
!^hcath IS designed to^piosunt the jornod 
tail and head of A Serpent. ^ 

The statues of Adam and Evo have their 
huckfl.tunicd towaixis that rcprcscutiiig^o 
Tonucuts of &ain. • 


The ciimsbii first-fruits of your 
Fall, 

Ever deadly blooming since ! 

O the milfoils, countless,^ of thy 
slaughtered sons ! * 

Not for Pood, or Shelter, only, m>r 
to Heal, 

labour thy slaving sons ■ 

Sec Pijrpife and Fine Linen, glisten¬ 
ing there. 

Apflarel gorgeous, 

Proudly W'urn, fojgetfully! 

Yonder, sumptuous fare, for dainty 
pampered appetite to fare upon, 

Every day.* 

And •myriaWormed Idolatay have 
had, 

Still have, Thy sons! * 

See, idols grinning, here and 
there ’ 

And far away is Juggernaut. 

But here he hath bis representative, 
Besmeared! 

Apd wc have Dungeons, Chains, and 
Basks !^ 

Aid ‘^nr wretched brothers buy and 
sell! 

Hast thou seen here Ac Sick, the 
Maimed,^he Halt, the Blind! 

And hast thou spied thee out, the 
>bid!cen heart, » * 

Beneath the smiling face! 

Or noted liUst! Ambition! pride ! 
and Selfishness! * 

The hideous Hypocrite! 

Ay, trembling Adam I 
Hast thou also seen, 

Before thee, here, blaspheming 
scofler, 

'JAy foulest God denying Son! 
Seeing through the thick disguise 
wft wcai”, 

Else each might deem, ho looked 
On monsters all! 

Lo t be that temptft Eve, 

* Bcripturol wntcra date the first War aa 

having oeen begun by the impious aou of 
(Jam, B.C. 3663 been computed that, 

from tho beginning of the wrorid to the pre¬ 
sent time, there have perished on the field ^ 
battle about^even times os many of tho hu¬ 
man species^ now inhabit the whole earth. 

* There wm a«eertaitt^h man, which was 
clout'd in ^irple and ^e huesi, and fined 
sumpti^u^ \ovcr>* day.—Luke, xvi. 19, • 
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In serpent gaise, t 

In infernal splendour gliding 
Amid the Howersv-and ‘ffruits of that 
sweet scene, p 

Where first upon thy drowsy but 
soon ravished eye, 

From mystic sleep awaking, 

Burst Eve in beauty, 

And sunk into thine arr.:»... 
Dissolved in timid tenderness and 
love, 

As thou in wonder: 

Alas, that Evil One, 

Prince of Hds world^ 

With serpent subtlety, 

Tempts thy frail Sons andDaughters, 
still! I. fl 

Hadst thou not, Eve, 

To that fell whisper listening, 
Stretched forth thy hand to pluck 
the fatal fruit, | 

Bringing Death into the world, and' 
all our woes I 

Wonldst thou bo looking at a scene 
like this! 

Adam, wilt thou tell, 

That dread Mystery in Eden Jone ? 
0, Mystery mournful and profound! 
Didst thou'.tell it to thy Son^, 

Or thou, Eve, to thy Dauf liters ? 
Wc may know it all, one dfty I 

But while T gaze on thy majestic * 
brow, 

Methinks I see the heavy shadow 
move I 

And from thy sorrow-laden eyes 
Beams light mysterious,heavenly as 
its source! 

Of a SEOOND Adam telling t 

0 Adam ! Eve! 

Twill founts of woe, of joy, 

Despair, and hope, 

Of death, of life : 

0, Father of mankind! 

I hear a voice, 

Solemn, glorious, sounding through 
my soul, ' 

Since by Man, 

' Camo Death, ^ 

So by Mian, 

Came the Bes^rrSetioti oDhe Dead, 

■’ 1 John, xli 81. 


One is risen from the Dead, 

First fruits of them that slept! 

And the Fallen-asleep in Christ 
Are not perished. 

As in Adam all die, even so 
In Christ, shall all be made alive. 

Ye Spirits of them that sleep. 

In sure and certain hope! 

Stand ye sweetly I awfully! 

Some around! 

. A moment into Future, am I wrajv 
ped? 

The little Hero, the great ones, 
There: 

The great ones Here, great also 
There, 

Some shining like the stars I 

0 Boyal One I that ruVet this 
mighty realm, 

And with meek eye, here, hast 
looked, perchance 
On .Adam, Eve, 

As looketh thy poor Subject now, 
So sadly, tenderly, 

Thou, too, 0 lovely Majesty, mn-^t 
die! 

Tu Adam die, in Christ be made 
alive. 

0 dista^it be the day, 

And dust this humble hand ’ 

But come most surely will, That 
Dav, 

When lie, who sent, will thee re¬ 
call, ■ 

Of thy great rule to give account 1 
And, as a thousand years ago, 
From Alfred’s brow 
He gently took the diadem, 

So, then, from thine : 

From thy hand, the sceptre 
Ho will take, 

That swayeth gently, equitably, 
now, 

Millions of mankind. 

And thy anointed head, 0 Queen*, 
must lie 

WUii the groat ones in their stately 
sleep, 

In the dnst awhile, 

All to rise, and never sleep again”* 
When the trumpet sounds: 

Baised, incorruptible! 

M^^rtal putting on 
rf. Immortality! 
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^ Tb« ^rcat, the lowly, Mat) knowAli wot tlie price Thereof: 

Brethren ! Sieters! alf Neither is It found iu the land of 


Adam and his fapiily, 

Gathered finally; ^ 

Poor trembling Family! each with 
all made known, 

Each there, as though The Only OnB! 
A gathering of Man, 

Standing appalled 

Before an opened Book, • 

And Qoi>! 

Nor gem, uor gold, nor silver glit¬ 
ters now, 

Nor radiant vesture, nor caparison, 
Extinguished ^ this solemn light! 
Gem, gold and silver, 

And Jewels of fine gold, 

Ruby, crystal, coral, pearl, 

DazrJiug millions in the day, 
Dazzle not now The Eyes 
That through this spiritual air arc 
seeing! 

Enchanted millions I 


the living. I • 

The DeptlTfsaith, It is not i/i me : 
And the Sea saith, It is not with me. 
It cannot gotten for gold. 
Neither shall silver he weighed for 
tht!> price Thereof. • 

Tne gold* and the crystal cannot 
equal It, 

And the exchange of It shall not be 
for jewels of fine g(*ld. 

Nu mention* shall be made. 

Of coral, or of pearls : 

' For the price of Wisdom, is above 
rubies. , 

Wiieiice, then, comclh Wjsi5om? 
And where is the place of Under¬ 
standing, • 

Seeing It is hid fi'om the eyes of all 
living ? 

Destruction, and Death, say. 

We have heard the fame Thereof, 
wHli our ears! 


Did ye never, in this Palace, pause. 

Looking suddenly, within Gk>D understandeth the way Thero- 

Yoursclves ? of, • * 

Did the Soul soundly sleep, .^nd He knoweth the place Thereof, 

And your sensuous eyes, • ForTIe looketh to the cuds of the 

See only gold and silver, earth, , 

Jewels of fine gold, * And seeth under the wftole Heaven; 

Ruby, crystal, coral, pearl ? To maJ^ the weight for the winds, 

Saw*ye no lesson, , And He weiglieth the waters by 

Written in the Light, and all ^melsure. 
around, ^ When He made a dacree for the 

Plain as Handwriting on the wall, ram, 

Letters shining through the eye, And a way for the ligbtmng of the 
Into the awakened Soul ? thunder; 

Then hath a gem transcending all, Then did He see It, and declare It. 
Infinitely far, lie prepared It, yea, and searched* 

Lain all unseen ! It out 

?Ilut hark! a Voice, melodious and And unto Man, He said, 
sublime! The Fkaw of the Lord, that is Wis- 

It stincth not the air, uom : 

As yonder organ’s peal by day, And to depaet from Evil, is Un- 

But the Spirits all around, DEiisTANmNo.* 

*Hcar That Voice! 

And all arrested stand, 0, what blessed LiJ^t is beaming 

Knowing That Voice! Radiant as its radiant source! 

-—Where shall Wisdom be found? A Great Light! 
nd where is the place of Under- Shining in I^arkness, comprehend- 
nding? ^ iugnot!* 

1 And before Him shall be gathered all * Job, xxvTii. 13-28. These words cannot 
nations, and He shall separate tlicm one be transcril^sd, ^ red^^ heard, without a 
^i-om another, as a shepherd dividetli fookn;?ofa\^ • • * 

slieop fiom ilio goats. T-Hatt. xxv. 32. • * Task note 8. 
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And led by thee, ' 

0 wise and gentle one unseen, I 
see the Source, * f 
The Heaven-descendfl I Book ! * 

The Book of Books, 

.The written record, of His will, 
vouchsafed to man. 

By the dread Invisible, 

Not, The Unknown.' 

■With trembling awe, I own Him 
here, 

■Who made me in His image. 

With will, and power, enduing. 

That Imago to dishonour ! mar! 
efface! 

And heke hath told me so; 

And; in that telling, told mt fearful 
things. 

0, mystery! mystery! ■■ 

Where all on earth, in Heaven, 
Within, without, is Mystery, 

And mystery, Ordained for"man ! 
By Him, the Ineffable ! Unsearch¬ 
able ! 

0, utter, utter, darkness all, ■ 

This Blessed Page beyond 1 
I’hick darkness! Pelt! 

Darkness impenetrable! 

Not a flickering ray, to cheer, to 
guide, illumb 1 

Mystery! unfathomed !'. and un¬ 
fathomable I terrible! 

Black midnig'nt'! ' ' 

MiDNiouTon The Soul! 

Horror‘hath seized me 1 
. 0 Spirit,hast thou left me? Where 
art thou f- 

Why, in this dread hour, away I 
Why am I left behind. 

All staggering in the fearful dark! 
All, all is lost. 

I nothing know ! nor see ! nor hope! 
And horribly fear, yet know not 
VBATI fear 1 nor why ! 

Nor whence I came! 

Into this dreamy fancied Being called! 
0, why! 

Am I ? Or am I not ? Is Naught 
around! * 

' 1 In one of the departments sf the CHstal 
Palace wnsa collection of vereions oftho Bible, 
in one hundred ac^'seTenty-^ve different 
languagee..^ntr, p. 2<t 
s acts, xvu. 23. 


0, Conscipns Nottiingness! 

—Deeper and darkor still! 

Horror more horrible! 

Horror beyond Despair! 

Am I resolving into Nothingness 1 
This Terror! whence ? 

’ This sense of Light, Unseen! 

Of Darkness comprehending not !“* 
Of unreality, amid reality ! 

Reality in unreality! 

Confusion ! Ann false ! 

And yet, strange sense of Truth! 
The sport of mocking fiends ! 

Would I were not, and had not 
been! Where art thou. Death, 
Unthroned by Horror! 

I once could think of tlicc! and 
hope ! and fear! 

Art thou. Death? Or art thou 
not, 

To me—to any! 

Yet why this fear? 

I sink! In abyss of darkness .sink¬ 
ing! r 

All forgotten! all forgetting, 
Perishing! 

Conscious Nothingness ! uncon¬ 
scious ! — — — — 

What lightning biightncss That 
From far above ? 

From a black profound. 

Swiftly rising. 

Am I changed, or all around ? 
Terrors forgetting all, as though 
they had not been! 

Soul tortures ceasing! 

I AM! Yet as though a while, I 
had not been. 

A balmy air, a holy calm, 

Sweet Light * around! 

By my side again ! Thod ! 

Blessed one, unseen! 

Fear is dead! 

And all is Hope, and hallowiijp 
Love. 

See! Truth o’er Falsehood stand¬ 
ing 'Wetorions, „ 

With falchion gleaming, never tn 
be sheathed! 

t John, i. 4. AiM the fight ahineth in 
darkuees; ffnd the darkness comprehended 
it not. 

u The darkness is past; and the true hght 
Low shineth.—I Jolrn, ii. 8. 
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0, precious, Onjy Clue tlirough end-1 
less labyrintb, ' * 

Let nio never lose Tliec more! 
Where thou art liot, all is dark, 
Misery, darkness, and disorder, all 1 
Deadened heart, and clouded mind! 
Existence purposeless! • 

Worthless, as unintelligible! 

And poor Life a dreamy restless¬ 
ness 

Sadly wandering midst a planless 


Ijioht op tub Wokli), bo Thou my 
Light, 

For none other is, but Thou ! * 

0, stumbling-block to Jews, 

And foolishness todreeks. 

Be Power and Wisdom unto Me, 
Light, succour, and support 1 
Dissolving every doubt. 

That Wisdom wills shall be dissolved. 
And shedding peacefulness serene 
O’er all the chequered scqnes of 
Life, 

Tlie changes and thj chances of this 
mortal life. 

Melting its idle Vanities away, 
Peace! that passeth undyrstand- 
iiig! 

Oently sustaining, , 

Lighting, all through the Valley, 
Till I sweetly sleep. 

With my dear follows, in the dust,>i 
Only my Earthly Tabernacle, 

My dust, with theirs, mingled, 
awhile, mysteriously. 

Safe in the keeping of Omnipotence : 
Who made mo of that dust. 
Breathing the breath of Life, 

A living Soul become, never to 
flic. 

0 happy me, 

This is’Enough, for Me! 

So speaketh Ho, in this blest Boos, 
Linking me to Himself, Unseen; 

1 Thou spake Jesus sgaiu unto tlvim, aay* 
iJift, I ora the Light of the World; ho that 
^olloweth Me, shall not walk in darkness, but 
akall have the Tnght of Life.-—John, viii 12. 

Hcfloct, saith .an old Divine, on that das 
when the caikh shaiiibe again m travail with 
her sons, and at one fruitful thgoe bring forth 
all generations of learned and unleanied, 
uoblaand ignoble, dust. 


Mortal,*to Jinraortality, 

And Man, to God. 

Mercy, L'fcg Suffering! dare I 
ask, ‘ 

All trembling, 

Here liath nnhelieving scoffer stoo'd, 
Veeming the Truth of Goii, a Lio ? 
That Wisdom, Goodness, Infinite, 
Secth* Mankind, this Book their 
Treasure deeming 
Iiicstiniable, oiil j Source of Truth, 
And knowledge of Himself and aw¬ 
ful Will; 

Mankind whom Ho endowed, with 
Ecason’s light, 

Andilove oT Truth, 

Bj' Him endowed, the God of Truth! 
Shedding their blood, eriduriiigdame, 
Milliigis of men 1 martyrs, a Noble 
Array! 

Ill the defence of only fancied 
TVuth! 

And million millions more. 

The Greatly Gifted ones of earth, 
Y^ith faculties sublimed by search 
fo» Trutdi, 

All other Truth and Falsehood well 
distii%uishing, 

A?o< this, though yet of niome;it in¬ 
finite, *- 

Tran^ending all things else. 

As Eternity traiiscendeth Time! 
*nie Humble, aijdthe Lowly, Great, 
and Good, , 

All, all alike composed to sleep. 
Like weeping children ail 1' 

With idle driams. 

Assurances of Sure a#d Certain 
hope. 

Dim shadows, only flickering fear¬ 
fully 

(5u the dread brink of Nothing¬ 
ness, 

Into which 

They fall, those silly sleeping ones! 
Poor living Lies 1 
And dying Lies! 

Ill Delusion trusting! Fantasy! 
Fable cunningly devised 1 
And foolisliy believed, by doting 
Han, 

FoullyAeocivbd man 1 
A Cloud of Witnesses, to Falsehood, 
^ Doomed The 1 
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Transmitting falsehood eagerly, and 
joyfully, 

From year to yea-, from Ago to Age, 
Still, all the wide wo^ o’er, 

In ail the speech confused, of 
Hau: 

Almic^ity Makeh ()f Makkind, for - 
give the Worm, » 

Foi^rivc! 

Not for the eahe of that foul ^orm. 
Blind, impiouB Man! 

Thus of His Mailer madly deeming, 
But for the sake of Him, 

Thy Son, the Word Made Flesh! 
Light of the world, 

True Light, which lightoth every 
man 

That coraeth into the world, 

Open his eyes, to see 
Truth in hallowed mystery, unseen 
before, 

Beaming into the humble Heart 
alone, 

Then a Child^ of Light, become 
Thenceforward walking in 
Light! 

Stay, Ye Mysterious Ones! 

Ye Tenants of Etoriiity, 

Allowed a rboment, back in Time ! 
They hear me not I 
They sec me not! 

They feci not, «with my feeling, ' 
Think not '^ith my thought, 

Nor with my sense perceive I* 

Stay, 0,*Stay! 

There is a strange Confusion! 

^ Hicrc is light emough, baid rascal pro> 
'foundly, for those whose jjiiice»*e wish is to 
•ice I aud darkness enough to confound those 
of an «)t>posite djHi)ositton 
s ‘Were the globe peopled witli ghosts,' 
says an ingenious writer. (Jirit. Quart. Itev., 
April 18.')4X wo Basi»cot that they would find 
tbomsclves' quite Iielr^ess and hoaiuless 
amidst the roalitlesilL this planet. The 
vibrations of a grosfl^K like air would con> 
vey no sounds to beylip who had no auditory 
drum to respond; tticy would bo deaf ahku 
to a chorus of birds in the groves, and to the 
roar of a thousand thunders ■— tlie world 
would be porlbctly niutcv Without some 
material or^ns to receive'’light, wc cannot 
<‘onceive how the most beautiful forms, m- 
thb XD(»t gorgeous rainbows, ^hld excite 
any impressions in their minds, tliclr noou 
would bo uo better^I'Ui night * But tho 
(imagination not m >>oundin such fettors 

as tin ■*' 


Forms, intjpnmngjing all! 

Yet no uproar, but a fearful si¬ 
lence I 

I did not hear T^ie Voice 
That summoned them away I 

All gone ! 

For ever gone, as though they ne’er 
had come! 

Vanishing Shadows, 

Within a Shadow, vanishing ! 
Whither, 0, whither are ye gone, 
Departed Ones ? 

Into Eternity again. 

Leaving mu alouc in Time ! 

—I am alone! « 

Again that Tongue, sounding tre¬ 
mendous ! 

Whose echo dies into my soul I 

0, Soul! hast thou then beheld * 
In Time, a glimpse of dread Eter¬ 
nity 

Morn in the Palace ? 

Hark! mcthQnght I heard a sound! 
a little sound— 

A sparrow’s® chirp! 

A sparrow, strayed within these 
glassy walls 

From his chirping fellows, parted, 
And pi'isoncu here, the livelong 
night, 

* In yonder tree ho Icnantcth alone : 
He alone, and I alone ! 

Now a faint rosy light, 

I’elling of the splendid Scn ! ap¬ 
proaching near. 

Beams through this crystal soli¬ 
tude, 

Melting the solemn shades of nigh't 
away. 

Yet that light seemeth not to cheer 
my Koul. 

I am alone. ^ 

Poor conscious half-dcspisM 
Unit of humanity! 
an^alone, \ 

* ’^Rveu ghost-deserted now 1 

Where art Thou, dear Mankind?^ 
One of Thee, calls on Thee I 
Only learned Poverty ;' 

A bruised Heart, 

* llltatt. 
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And quivering Fragmentof Humao- 

’ity* 

In this chilly solitude, 

Lying all alone* 

0 come to him, or let him come to 
You. 

He tlunketh humbly, lovingly* of 
you, 

And would not injure one! 

Conic to him, all alone ! 

His fellows on the earth, they are 
not here, • 

None of the Present, or the Past I 
All gone, and he is here, yearning 
alone, 

For fellowslup with ye, 

Dear Sons ol Toil I 
Whose handiwork 
Beginneth now again. 

But dimly visible. 

To greet his eyes 

Who hath kept such vigil here. 

Come, Bretliien I come to me ! 

A tear liath fallen unseen man, 
In thinking of You all. 

Sleep, sloop, ye sons of toil I 
Scarce rested yet, a little longer, 
sleep! 

For very soon, again, ye i^ust wake 
u}) to toil, 

And many, too, to sigh,amid your 
toil, 

In saddened solitude, or sadder 
throng! 

0 me, poor me, I am one of You. 
Poor souls I dear souls ! * 

Ordained to look. 

But with blessed unrepiniug heart, 
On luxuries, 

On splendour, beauty, and magnifi- 
cciice, 

We must not share. 

My spirit droops. Alas 1 
My days are but as grass. I walk 
In a vain shadow, disquieting my* 
self in vain. 

I am but as a Flower of the held, 
For soon as the wind gotth over 

It is gone4 

'And the place thereof 
Shall kw)w it fto more 1 

Again, poor Sparrow! 

Tliy chii'p sounds desolate, 


Unknown companion of my night* 
Unseeing what I saw ! 

What wilt thoa do, thou little lonely 
one, I 

If once again thou fluttei'bst in the 
open air, 

Joining tfiy fellows ? 

» 

The object of Thy little life, I can¬ 
not tell, 

Nfeithcr thou, Mine: 

Yet know I th^, which thou may’st 
never knowl 

Even thou, poor tenant of the air, 

But little worth I 

Not even a farthing's worth, 

Art not forgotten before God, 

Nor fallest to the ground, unknown 
to Him, 

Thy.Maker, mine, 

Who hath my very hairs, all num¬ 
bered.! 

Thon we are not alone, 

Little feathered fellow Being! 

He is here! 

^But I feel 
• Al^ne with God! 

•'i^embling, awfully, alone: 

With that pure Omkisciesce, nil 
'one! 

With the Pure, Impurity ! 

‘ Itor, audmy spuitdnwi)- 
ing, sJems to faint. 

' J have oft forgotten Him, 

Not He, me 1 

Rwcot sun of early mofti I * 
Freshening*all nature, 

Sleeping till thou wak’at her up. 
Cheering the sons of men I • 
Wake, wake! ye lovely, dewy 
Flowers! 

Ye, too, deep hidden in the dark, 
Have slept the livelong night 
Under your Tree sentinel. 

Night hath passed, and dawns the 
day! 

Lily ! lovely Lily ! 

Here! Thou here! 

Nature, iit'the Palace, 

Of Art I 

God’sjiandiwork, 

Amongst the l^ndiwork of Man, 

• ! Fear yo not! Te^re of yiorc value tluip 
mour sparrows.—MattUcw, x. SI. 
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Himself His handiwork! 

—Oh, thou loved Presence! 

Blest spirit! i 

With a last vanishing ttoderness, 

My heait infusing, tiU subduing. 

Art Thou here, yet once again, 
Fixing, perchance, on me, a linger¬ 
ing look of Jove? 

Yes, thou mysterious one! 

1 feel thy hallowed presence ! 

And thou dost guide mine eye! - 
I sec ! I see 
The Flower I. 

Which hath, methinks, some hidden 
eloquence! 

0 Lily, 1 would speak with thee! 
And witli a thrilling heart! > 

Beauteous Intruder! 

But shall I deem thee such ? 

Hither come, to see thy Sister, 

All so splendid. 

In her Palace here ? 

Why hast thou come ? 

What title hast thou to be here ? 
Thou Toilest not! 

Thou Spinnest not! 

Then why here ? 

Meekly beautiful thou art. 

That once was mistress of the field; * 
But here! Why here ? 

-0, my heart’s joy 1 

Lily! Thou com'st to me. 

All Through, AK Down the distani, 
starry heaven,*, 

A Messenger! with Heavenly mes¬ 
sage fraught! 

I see a glory in Thee,-Now! 

And bow my head, in reverence I 
, O, Queen of Flowers I 
Chosen from thy sisterhood, 

So fair and fragrant all, 

Full Eighteen Hundred years ago. 
To wear the Diadem, 

Then placed upon thy beauteous 
brow. 

Ever since. The Queen of Flowers 1 

Hail, Queen 1 

Hail, lovely Majesty! 

-lake the Uly, 

That O&C 0 was Uistress wc field, and 
flourished, 

Lang'viy bead, and peiisb 1 

Sh^kespbaab, Fill . 

3 In ideturoH of thakicnnunciation to the 
the Axm^cil Qabn^ is represented m 
boldiu^ an his hand a lily. 


Exalted thuS;, by Ooe 

Who made both Thee, and Me; 

And, while lie trod the earth, 

Its Present God, who made both 
Earth and Heaven, 

He winted to thy faultless form, 

But little thought of by his creature, 
Man! 

And showing Thee, to Him 
0, Flower of the field! 

Which to-day, art, 

And art, to-morrow, 

Cast into the oven: 

He who Knows as man can never 
’know, 

As the Maker knows His work, 
Creator, His Creation; 

As before Omniscient eye thou 
stood’st, 

Unconscious, blooming loveliness, 
He showed thee to the wondering • 
eye, 

Of ignorant, faithless man, 

In Glory all Arrayed, 

Eclipsing Solomon, in all his glory I 
King, by a Queen! 

Mau, by a Flower! 

Lovely LUy, Queen of Flowers 1 
0 what grace and glory thine ! 

And exhaling fragrance, tool 
Sweeter„infiuitely far, 

Than sweetest of perfumes 1 
0 neglected Queen of Flowers! 
Benignant one I 

Blooming then, and ever since, and 
now, 

Balm diffusing for the Broken¬ 
hearted ! 

Hope for Hopeless! 

Faith for Faithless I 
Emblem divine 1 

From thy fragrant bosom stream' 
unseen, 

Into my heart, with care oppressed, 
With trouble laden, 

Sweetness from Heaven! 

Wisdom 1 Goodness! 

Pride abasing, raising Lowliness : 
Presuaiption, and Hlstrust, 
Reproving, with a tender Majcstyl 
God, man.* ♦ 

s COASIDBB THK LILIES OF THE FIELD, ROW 
THEY GROW*. THEY TOfe- NOT, NEITHER DO 
YET I SAY UNTO YOU, ThaT 

RVKN Solomon, in all his guiry. wak not 

ARRAYfCD UK£ ONE OF TBESK WUKIlEIORE. 

IF Coo BO cunruB teb osabb or tee field, 
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Cease, then, ^hin^ and repining 
neart! 

Come, thou Lily, 

So royally arrayed with Olory out 
of Heaven! 

Thou, the Ijovely, ever Loved! 

Thou hallowed, hallowing FlowBr! 
Como, thou mystic lovely One ! 
'Wliispering tenderly of Heaven, 
Come, let me humbly press thee ,to 
my heart! 

Stilling its throb, and silencing Hs 
sigh! 

0 thou sweet Flower! 

See! the tears I shed, and all fori 
love of Thee 1 • 

From a heart so overcharged, 

Gently by thyself distilled. 

Fcace, troubled Heart I 
Peace! Be still! 

Before tlic Flower, whereby, 

One Head, Yet Speaketh, 

Sitting on the throne of God, 

Thito the listening heart of^an, 

His Pearly Lovea, 

And Ijife-bought Man. 

I hear! and Make mo ever hear! 
That still small Voice. 

So shall I never know Despair, 

Nor see his fell eye fixed on mine. 
Poor! poor, mid all This Wealth, 
Within this Palace all so glorious. 
Truly deemed, • 

Standing alone, ^ 

With Gems, atid Gold, and Silver, 
Ruby, crystal, coral, pearl, 

And all rrccious Tilings, 

Glistening everywhere around': 

If Tuy spirit for a moment falter, 
Lily, I will think of thee, 

And living, hope and love, and 
patient wait, 

And peaceful die, 

With the Lily on my heart, 

Sweetly stilled, in death. 

WHICH TO-l>AY IB, AND TO-MORIIOW 18 CART 
THE OVSK, SHALL HE KOT UiZCn MOBS 
(^TRE YOU, 0 YE OE UTILS 7AITU?— Mat- 
tnow, vi 28, 2d, ^30. 


So, He Who chooseth Things wliicll 
are Despised,* 

Even as ,1, p#or worm, perchance 
may be, f 

t^ea, Things which Are not, 

I'o bring^o nought the Things ^hat 
Are, 

•That no Atm should gtery in Hjs 
Presence* 

By this Sower, 

liath spoken loudly unto Man, 
Wliile proudest Art, stands all 
abashed. 

As naught! in Nature’s presence. 
And when He speaks, 

And whe^ver, 

AiM in any way He will, • 

Silence, O Man! 

And meekly hear, , 

Leslbhaply He should say, 

1 have spoke in vain, 

Man will not hear 
His God: 

Here, and Now, only, 

Will not hear: 

•But Hereafter, shall. 

sweetest of sweet Flowers ! 

I would softly press thee, 

With a tremulous li^md, 

Tluto a loving chastened heart, 

Py .yiiiction chastened, sometimes 
sore. 

* Come, let me tslA thee, reverently. 
From parent earth, • 

For thou art freshly yirnpg from 
God: , 

• And looking here around. 

With all undazzled eye,» 

While fade away tlieso little Tiling 
Of Man, Time, Sense, 

Then fix my steadfast gaze on thee, 
0, Liny: 

A Son, upon the emblem blooming. 
Of an AnMioHTi Fatueb's* Fewer 
and Love. 

I 1 Cor. 1 28 

® The Esther of Lights, with whom is no 
Tarishleuess, neither shadow of turning — 
James, i. 27,18._, 
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ELL TO THE PALACE. 

- [To th^ Spirito.} Well (loDo;—avoid;—no more! 

-This is moat sUvmfro !— 

Ton do look, my son. m a moved sort I 
Be cheerful, Sir.—^Thesc our actors. 

As J foretold you, woi o all Hpmts, and 
Are melted into air. into thin air' 

And like the Iwiseless fabric of This Vision, 

The doud-cappod towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The polomv) temples, the great glouo itself. 

Yea, all which it luhont, shall dissolve; 

And like this unsubstantial Pageant faded, 

Leave not a laek behind 1 h 


Go then, Thou grand One of the Present, 

Grandly into the Past! 

And for the Future, 

Leave no trace hehtnd, 

But in the Mind, 

Enriched, expanded, and suhlimed. 

Only a noble Memory, 

Be thou, to sensuous eye, < 

Quickly,' as though thou hadst not been. 

Iiet the place that knowc thee no it, 

Know thee no moroj ' 

Iiet the grass grow ajraiu, 

"Where grew the grass so short a whUe ago. 

Let .the wandering winds 
Blow freely o'er flie site, 

Whore shone so late. 

The gleaming Wonder o^the World. 

Let wdrld-wiue pilgrims com'e, 

In all time hereafter, unto this sceptred isle, 

This little world. 

This Precions Stone, set in the silver sea, 

This hlcBseu plot, this earth, this realm, this England,' 

To that green spot; 

And, pointing to their sons, all grown incredulous, say, 

Here It stood! 

^ Prospero —IVw TawpeH 

8 Thi^re waa a desiru vehemently expressed hy many, that the Crystal Pidacc sliotild re¬ 
main a ponnanent structure; but it was justly and wisely wiUed otherwise: and witbui 
not many months' time, srana was ajjmu growing over its ^te. 

* JRiciMrd //., ante, p. 10. 
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(I.)—pAoa 2, cni, 1. 

WHV DANIKl. WAS NOT CAST INTO TUB 
riKRY rtTRNAOK. 

• 

Tins question, likely to occur to a 
thoujfhtful reader of tho Scriptures, is 
thus dealt with by tho very leaniod Dr 
Pndeiuu. ^'How Daniel escaped the 
fiery furnace which his throe friends were 
condemned unto, is made a matter of in¬ 
quiry, by some. That ho did not fall 
ilown and worship tlie idol, is most cer¬ 
tain ; either, tlicrofore, ho was absent, 
or else, if present, wasnot acctu«id. Th^ 
lattc*r seems most proliuldo. It is noW 
likoly that Daniel, ono of the chiefost of 
tho Kind’s Ministers, should bo Allowed 
*to bo absent. Tliat ho was present, 
therefore, seems most probable; but his 
enemies thouglit it fittest not to begin 
with him, because of the great authority 
ho had with tho King; but rathor to fall 
tiret on lus three friends, and thereby 
pave tho way for thoir more succossim 
reaching of him after it. But what was 
in the intorim miraculously dono in their 
case, quashed all further acciuation 
alnmi this matter: and for that reason 
■it was, tliat Daniel is not at all spoken 
of in it.” — PiiiDEAUX's Connection^ vol. L 
82-83. [M‘Caul’s edit., 184^. 

(II.)— Page 8, col. 1. 

' ,^NArOr.KON AND LEIBNITZ ON EOTPT. 


land the most grlevoui: stroke sbocan 
sustain befororotoiving licr death blow!* 
Upwards of a century licfore, the g^t 
Leibnitz, with profound political ji|re- 
sight, urged on louisXlV. the conquest 
of Egypt. 'The possession of Egypt,’ 
saA * will open a prompt communi- 
caion ^th tho richert countries of the 
East.^ It will unite the commerce of the 
Indies to that of Franco, and pavo tho 
way for great captmns ta march to oon- 
quosts W(»rtby of Alexander. Egypt onco 
conquer^, nothing could bo easier than 
to take powossion of tho entire coast of 
thb Bed Sea, and#o# tho mnumorablo 
islands that border it. Jhe interior of 
Asia, dostitnto of both commerce and 
wealth, woulfl range itself at (nice be¬ 
neath your doiminion. Tho success of 
this enterprise would for ever secure the 
possession of the Indies, the dbmmerco of 
Asia, and the dominion of the universe !** 

(in.)— Page 8, coL 2. 

THE HODKAN PHAKAOn IN THE HEP SEA. 

‘ Had I perisliod in that manner, like 
Pharaoh,’ said Napoloon, ' it would have 
furnished all the pi'eachers of Christen¬ 
dom with a magnificent text against me.* 
—Alison, vol. iv. p. 617.—Tho olotpiont 
historian, in spoaung of Egypt and its 
central position between Eastern wealth 
and Western jivilisation, observes:— 

Tho waters otthe Moditerranoan bring 
•ft 


in Egypt, ‘ you arcnl>out to undertake a Sea wafts its shores the riches of In- 
conque^tfraughtwith incalculable effects dia and Obyia; yjulo tho Nile floats 
upon tbo commerce and civilisati^ of dpwn to its bosop) the pr 9 duoe of the« 
tho world.* Youiyill inflict iqion Eig- vast «Qd unknown regions of Africa. 
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When, in tlio revolntion of ag^s, oiviliaa* 
tion shall bare returnod to its ancient 
cradle—when the dosclation of Mahome* 
tan rule shall have ceased, jirnd the light 
of religion iliuminod the land of its birth, 
Egypt will again be one of the groat 
centres of hutoan industiy :ihe invention 
of steam wUl restore comvM(^icaiion 
vodh the Eust to its original c^nnel, ^d 
the nation which shall revise the canal 
of Suez, and open a direct communioa* 
tion between the Red Sea and the iSledi- 
totraiiean, will pour into its bosom thc^e 
streams of wealth which, in every age, 
have constituted the principal source of 
Euroytoau opulence.*— fbtd.f pp. 646,647. 
Mr Robert Stephenson is now engaged 
upon this groat project. 

(IV.)— Page 9, col, 1. 

libirio’s TEARS. 

For seventeen days the city was in 
flames ; and the numbers exterminated 
amounted to 700,000 souls, including the 
women and children sold into slavory ; 
so that this B 06 DO of horror sen'od na an 
early prelude to the lutcr destruction of 
Jerosalom. The wiser and more lenifent 
Scipios had been against this wai of fx- 
tormination, and had had to ooAtond 
ag.aiDst the self-willed rancour of the 
oilier Cato: yet a Scipio conducted this 
war, and was the last conqueror over the 
ashes of Carthage ; and this wns a man 
universally accounted to bo ol a mild 
character and a gfjnerons nature. Bat 
this must be apyarentlyestimated by the 
Roman standard; for whenever I^man 
interests were at stako, all mankind, and 
the laws of nations^ were considered as 
of no importance.— Schleoel. 

(V.)— Page 9, col. 2. 

TUB ESQUIVAUX* QUESTION. 

read one day out of the New Tes¬ 
tament,’ says John Beck, one of the 
Moravian missionaries, * to somo of the 
natives who came to me, while 1 was 
copying out part of a translation of the 
Gospels, the history of our Saviours 
agony on the Mount of Olivos, and of 
his bloody sweat.—One of the Paguns, 
whose name was Kajamak, stepped up 
to the table, and said with a loud, oamost, 

• and affecting voice, How is that ? Toll 
that once more ! for 1 fain would be 
saved too !’ From that hour \e bocamo 
a disciple of ti^e miss’onaries, and a wili¬ 
ng and ^ble instnim^t in propagatin'; 
>1^6 Christian doctrine among his '^oun- 


trymen.~See ^Dr Pr^chakd’s yaturat 
History of Man. 

(VI.)— Page 11, col. 1. 

PRINCE ALSERT OK THE MISSION AND DESTINV 
OF KMOLAND. 

'Wo are mot at an auspicious moment, 
when w© are celebrating a festival of the 
civilisation of mankind; to which all 
(j^uartere of the globe have contributed 
their jiroductions, and arc sending their 
people; for the first time recognising 
their advancement as a common good, 
their interests identical, their mission on 
earth the same. And this civilisation 
rests on Christianity ; could be raised on 
Chrutianity only ; can bo maintained by 
Christianity alone: tl.e blessings of 
which are now carried by this Hocioty, 
chartered by that great man William 
III., to the vast territories of India and 
Australasia, — which last are again to 
1)0 peopled by the Anglo-Saxon race. / 
feel persuaded that the same earnest zeal 
and practical wisdom which has made 
our political constitution an object of ad¬ 
miration to the nations, will, under God’s 
blessing, make her Church likewise a 
model to tho world. Let us look u^ion 
this assembly iw a token of future hojio: 
and may the harmony which reigns 
among ns at this moment, and which we 
owe to having mot in furthci*ance of a 

common bolyofo®®^) by thoAlmighty, 

pomumontly bestowed ujKin tho Church! 

-Wo are mot to invoke the continu- 

.nceofthe Divine favour: pledging our¬ 
selves not to relax our efforts to extend 
to thosti of our brethren who aro settled 
in distant lands, building up oommuni- 
tios and states, where man’s footsteps 
had fimt to be imprinted on the soil, and 
wild nature yot to be conquered to his 
uses, those blessings of Christianity 
which form the foundation of our com¬ 
munity and of our State.’ 

Tho above are striking and memor¬ 
able passages, taken from the opening 
address of H. R. H. Prince Albert, as 
President of the third jubilee meeting of 
the Society for tho Propagation of tho 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, hdd in London 
on the 17tb Juno 1861. 

'(VII.)— Page 11, col. 2. * 

THE NRW MEDITERRANEAN. 

Tho Britisli North Amoricun po8») 
sions greatly exceed those of the United 
States; comprising 4,109,630 square ^o- 
grapbical miles. The terrestrial giol)e 
oontains about 37,000,000 of ijquaro goo- 
gT.'^phical miles. Besides this land sur- 
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face, British North America contains 
*1,340,000 square* miles*of water! As 
oleariy as the Mediterranean Sea was lot 
in i>y the Straits ofGibraltar to form the 
main channol of communication, and the 
groat artery of lifo, to the Old World, 
so surely were the vast lok^ of Canada 
spread in the wildomeM of th^Now, to 
penetrate this mighty Continent, and 
carry into its remotest reces^s the light 
and the blessings of (/’hristion civilisatiop, 
—Alison, vol.xiii. p.273; MalteBrun, 
ii. 129, 143; Balbi, 92(1. 

(vrn.)— Page 16, col. 2. 

THE SHATTERED PLANET. 

' It has been conjectured,’ said Sir 
JohnHcr«chol,witiug upwanls of twenty 
years ago, when only/owr of those ultra* 
zodiacal planets had been discovered, 
Hbat these planets are fragments of 
some greater planet, formerly circulat- 
,ing in that interval, but which has 
been blown to atoms by an explosion: 
ami Omi more such fragments exists and 
mfiy bo boroaftcr discovered. This may 
servo RM a specimen of the di^ams in 
whichasti‘onoiner8,likeotlierspeculatorB, 
occasionally and harmlesslv indulge.’— 
A dream?—Since the year 1846, TWENTY* 
i’lVE such fragments have been discover¬ 
ed ’ Whctlior any such awful qvent ever 
oecurred, as a planet shatter^, either 
Ironi without, orfromwithm by explosion, 
is probably hwJdon from us tor ever: as 
whether, if it did happen, the planet 
was iuhabite«l, and by beings like ou)» 
solves., wliowero destroyed by it; and 
with what object the Deity permitted such 
» a catiistropho. Though the extraordin¬ 
ary numlKir of these asteroids so recently 
discovereil, would tend to indicate their 
being i-oally of o. fragmentary character, 
it may yet be found, as Mr Hind has re¬ 
marked, that those small bodies, so far 
♦om being portions of the wreck of a 
great planet, were created in their pre¬ 
sent state, for some wise purpose which 
astronomy may, m future ages, be per¬ 
mitted to unfold. 

(LX.)—Page 22, col. 2, 

THE philosopher's STOMB. 

method of coming at th^ results 
’’Numerated in The Lily and the Bee. 
• aiL^educible froha ‘ the ITliilosopher’B 
Stone,' is so admirably illustrative of the 
Baconian procedui# by observation and 
experiment, and appears te the author 
. BO profoundly interesting and instructive, 
thaib ho has taken jiains to present Jhe 


reader with an authentic explanation of 
the matter. In the spring of 1851, Mr 
Logan, a CanadlaA geologist, souc over 
one or two slabs taken from the Potsdam 
sandstone, in Canada, containing cer¬ 
tain impressions which had arrested his 
attention ; bht not being a natumlist, it 
DOTor occurred te him as exhjln^g trac^ 
0 ]^o pass^ of an animaL He bought 
them hiioJy to Lave boon produced by the 
trail of a long soa-weod: but requested 
ourlar-iumed zoologist, Owen, to exa¬ 
mine themysterioui impressions, and de¬ 
cipher them, If ho could. He soon came 
to the conclusion that they were due to 
the presence of au animal. 

After closely examining the impres- 
8 ion8,,they djipoared to bo small prints, 
occurring in pairs, in re^lar suecessiun, 
exten^g in two parallel linear series, 
with a continuous groove midway be- 
twoontkem. Onooftheprintswaslargor 
than the other, ineach pi^— and both ihe 
larger and smaller prints were short and 
broad, with what .<iecmod indications of 
toes at tho forepart; wliilo the intervals 
between each pair, of the same side, were 
much less than those l.N)twoen the nght 
aAi left pair. Hence ho mferretl that the 
iigpretsions in question must have been 
mad% by an animal tiiat had passed, 
either crawling or walking, along that 
oldest of sandy shores ; timtithadbeen a 
quadruped, having tho hind-feet larger 
and wider apart than the fore-feet, both 
fore ana hind feet being very short, and 
tho limlx} of the right and left side wide 
apart. These concurrent indications 
seemed to point to an animal with a short 
and broad trunk, supported on short 
bmb.s, with roimdod and stumpy feet, 
(Apable of taking only short steps. The 
midway groove ho at iii%t supposed 
to have wen produced by the trail o? 
a tail; but on further considering tho 
general character of this cenM im¬ 
pression, as it seemed well defined 
throughout, midway between tlie rigid 
and left limbs—shallower when the foot¬ 
prints indicated a steady rate of mo¬ 
tion, (how delicate and exact the oUcr- 
vation!) deeper whog that motion had 
been retarded, the miimal's body rest¬ 
ing awhile on tho sand—Owen inclined 
to tlio opinion that this midway groove 
impression muft have been offocted by 
seme hard projecting covering of ij^e 
bellya^d tiie broad trunK, short 
steps, stumpy'feet scarce capable of 
carrying tho'tnintxAar of the groun<l^ 
lA^stod the idttoise tho animal 
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whoso a&oient whereabouts he was con¬ 
templating:. Exjperiment succeeded o&* 
«<jrva<tow,. Owen betqok himself to Iiord 
Bacon’s realised Atlantis, the Zoological 
Garden in the Itogont’s Park; and caused 
the livingreptilos there to crawl oversoils 
careftiliy prepared, so as tu receive and 
retain aistinctly the traces of thedr ti^n-! 
sit. The Coftoise was found to have wft' 
impiressions of a character alfaoat exactly 
similar to those on the ancient sand-1 
stone. Had these prints been feally 
due to a tortoise, tine stone would have 
been an exponent^of iiidehnitely re¬ 
mote antiquity, referring high organisa¬ 
tion to a period infinitely beyond all for-rj 
mer supposition, or even imagination. 

Since this, however, Mr Lo^n has, at 
the cost of much expense and labour, 
forwarded several additional specimens 
taken from the same quarter, containing 
a groat numborof more distinctly defined 
impressions; which have been subjected 
to rigorous scrutiny by Owen : the result 
of which was to satisfy him that tho 
traces in question are not those of a tor¬ 
toise, but of a hexapod (six-footed) crea¬ 
ture of tho crustaooous class, of a much 
lower organisation than that of tho tor¬ 
toise. This larger induction of papli- 
culars afforclofl evidence, of a kj-id as 
satisfactory as the faint and mystic na¬ 
ture o^tho case admitted. Some of tho 
pairs of prints wero larger than othem, 
and showed a different arrangement of 
what appeared to be toes ; the intorvals 
between each pair^o^tho same side, 
which wero much loss than those between 
the r^ht and iSft pairs, were repeatod in 
each successive three juiirs of the ;(>rints : 
and finally, ho referrodthe footprints, as 
already observed, to a crustaoeous ai j- 
mal—or one at least that had a];mllod 
ebree pairs of feet to the purpose of pro¬ 
gressive motion. 'The imagination,’* 
says Mr Owen, ^is baffled in tho at¬ 
tempt to realiso tho extent of time which 
has elapsed sinco the oroaturos wero in 
being that moved upon the sandy shores 
of that most ancient Silurian ^ Sea. . . 

* Paper «)ntributed to the Proceedings of 
the Qeoloffieal Sorutu', 24th >Iarch 1852, pp. 
221-5. This paper is accompanied by a senes 
of beautiftil plates of the various imiires- 
sions. 

» 2 The Silurian rocks artl^so aUlod from a 
district fonnerly inhabited by the Sdur^, a 
tr.lM) of ancient Britons—a pwtion of Houth 
Wales, and the adjoining Engli-h counties 
—in which the mai^ .^jyisioqs and bcst-ile- 

^iveloped 
and ' 


ped series of rocss were first discovered 
described, by >dir JRi 1. Murchison. ^ 


Tho deviations^from tb© living exemplan 
of animal types usually become greater, 
as we descend into the depths of timo 
past. . . In all probability no living 
form of animal bears such a rosomblanco 
to that indicated by tho Potsdam foot¬ 
prints as to afford an exact illustration of 
theshapaand numborof tiio instruments, 
and of the modeof looomotion,of tlic cron ■ 
ture that has loft those traces, . . . most 
precious evidences of animal life, loco¬ 
motive on land, of tho oldest known sedi¬ 
mentary and unmotamorjihosod deposits 
on this planet. . . Tho symbols, thorn- 
selves, are di.stinct enough. Old Nature 
speaks as plainly by them as she can, 
and if wo do not thereby fully road her 
meaning, the fault is in jur jioworBof in- 
terjiretiition.’ • 

The traces of the shower which may 
have beaten on tho mail-clad creature in 
question, as suggested in tho text, wore 
sagaciously detected by an eminent liv 
ing geologist. Dr Buckland. They wero 
deciphered from impressions made by 
the rain-droiis falling on the soft sand ! 
and the direction of tho wind then blow¬ 
ing !—by the unequal depth of the ran 
pits, and tho unequal height of tho little 
circular wall of each, as tho showerstnick 
obliquely the npple-nifflod surface. It 
is to be noted, that it is only on a tidal 
shore that such impressions enn bo i*e- ' 
coivefl and retained • received during 
tho ebb, and covered by fresh layoi-s of 
fine sand at the flow. Trju-os of this 
vdescriptiou are distinctly visible on vari¬ 
ous fragments of ancient rock now in 
this country.—Tho picture given in tho 
text, of the successive stages of tho geo¬ 
logical history of tho planet on which 
wo live, may bo depended on, as Isnng 
in conformity with tho existing state of 
knowledge on the subjoct. 

(X.)—Pace 23, cof. 1. , 

AMCieUT M0K8TRUS 

There is no appoaranco in nature, and 
nothing in geology, says Mr Anstod, 
that can illustrate, by progressive deve¬ 
lopment, the padual derivation of nev? 
types or well-marked groups, each of 
higher organisation than those which 
precodUl them—a gradual developni'mt 
of higher t 3 rpcs of existence, in a ccrEa'ii 
order of creation. Scf far os geology, in 
its present state, affords evidence on tno 
subject, the facts seo(n decidedly opposed 
to such an idea; and this conclusion is 
in perfect accordance with those arrived 
at by tho most philosophical of living 
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naturalist, Oweny who ^ub closes his Museum, and behold there the recently- 
invostigation conc^ing tne extinct rep- disinterred monuments of past Assyruin 
tiles: ‘Thus, thm^ii a general progress existence, without regaming them by 
may bo discerned, tlio interruptions and the light of the ^ripturos; nor ofter- 
faufts —^to use a geological pbr^e—neg^- wardsroad the Scriptures, without addi¬ 
tive the notion that the progression has tional light reflected uiion them from 
been the result of self-developing enoj*- those wondorfdl discoveries”— The Intel- 
gios adequate to a transmutation of spo* leetual and Moral Dcvelo^ff^nt qf the 
cific characters; but, on the contrary, Pr&ent Age% 
support the conclusion that tho modifi- • 

cations of ostoological structure which , (XII.)~PaOE 29, coU 2,' 
characterise tho extinct reptiles, wore 

originally improased upon thorn at their thb bee mystery. 

creation; and have been neither derived After all, say those eminent entomo- 

from improvement of a lower, nor lost legists, Kirby and Spence, there uie 
by progressivodevelopmontihto a higher tiystories as to the;?riw??Mrt woftt/earaong 
type.’— See Ansted^s A nckni WoHdf thoso social tribes, that, with all our 
p, 64 ; and Owill’s Report on Rritisi boaste<i roasod, we cannot fathom, nor 
Fossil Reptiles, p. Tho author of develop satisfactorily the motives ui*ging 
the present volume begs leave to com- them to fulfil, in so remarkable though 
mitthesubjectofthisuotetothereadoris diversified a manner, theu*difforontdes- 
bost consideration. tinios. S^nothiniris cieartodomonstra- 


THE NINEVtH DISCOVEIUEfl. 


best consideration. tinios. thing is clear to domonstra- 

w tion : that by these creatures and their 

{XI.)—Page 24, col, 1. instincts the power, wisdom, ami good- 

TOE NJKEVUi D1.TOVEMB,. the UnivorSO 

, are loudly proclaimed, the atheist anrl 

Tho author bogs hero to quote a pas- infidel confuted.; the believer confirmed 
sago from another work of his:— in his faith and trust in Providence, 

“ Let mo now, however, point out a wly*ch ho thus beholds watcl^g with 
recent fact, which appears to rao to have incessafit care over tho welfare of the 
a marvellous significance, and perhaps a minuAst of His creatures; and from 
ilosignod coincidence. While men wore, which ho may conclude that he, the 
and continued to be, busily exploring pnncoofthecreation,wittneverb(Sove)- 
tho earth in search of traces of.long past ookod or fors^en. And from them 
existouco, endeavouring to establish its what lc8|pna may Iw learned of patriot- 
vast antiquity, an^l tho changes which it ism and self-devotion to the public good 
has undorgono, wo may suddenly behold^—6f loyalty, of pnidftio©, temperance, 
—rcvorcntlylioitsaid!—tho dread finger diligence, and solf-doniaU 
of the Deity silently pointing to thl same 

^)}\rth as containing unerring evidence of (XIII.)—Page 30, colfl* * 

tlie truth of His written word. Let us • 


wend our wondering way to Nineveh, Ti*KBEBA.Nj)THi5ispiNiTESiMAt.CM.cuLUs. 
and gaze at its extraormnary excava- The geometric form of each cell coii-^ 
tions. Theri are indeed seen thoso structea by tho beo, is absolute ^rfec- 
tracos of man which geology has never tion, as far as we are able to judge of tho 
fiAnd ; man as ho oxistod four tiiousand objects had in view; and has excited tho 
years ago ; man as ho acted and suffered; admiration and amazement of ancient 
man as he bocamo tho subject .of Clod’s and modem mathematicians. At what 
judgments; man, whose fate hod been precise angle tho throe pianos of tho 
foretold by tho messengers of God! Hero h&xagonal prism ought to meet, so as to 
)iK>hold an ancient and mighty capital, secure tho greatest strength and comm<»- 
and its cruel and idolatrous people, as it diousne^, with the letst possible waste 
wero reprodueod before our ey^, and of matorials, is a problem of the highest 
disjterrcd from the dust and gloom of mathematics, rosolvablo only by fho 
dj^s. 0 ye men of Nineveh, / are you in- aid of tho infinkesimal calculus, or pro- 
de^^^ready fiting up before ue, to con- bloms of maxima and minima, limc- 
dtmnnst^ laurin, tho woithy disciple of Nowto«, 

To my mind thes^contemplations aro by a fluxio^ory calculation succeeded, at 
pregnant writh instruction, tmd invested length, in detorj^mimg the required 
with^awo. I cannot go to our National 'ngle, precisely. very angles 

^ Sec Luke, xi. 32. ha the Bee t 
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(XIV.)— Page 31, col. 1. 

THE DEATH^RUOGLB BETWEEN THE RI7AL 
QUEEN'BEES 

Scenes such as tbo following wero re* 
poatddly witiiessod by Huber, the groat 
Swiss naturalist, wno, ,tliougli blind, 
devoted his wholo life to studying the 
habits economy of the Bee. 

We introduced a veryffertile queen 
into the same hive, after painting the 
thorax to distingui^ her from the reign* 
ing queen. A circle of bees quickly 
formed around thu stranger, but ihoir 
intention was not to car^ and receive 
her well: for they insensibly aooumulat<^ 
MO much, and surrounded ner so closely, 
that in scarcely a minu^ she lost her 
hborty and became a prisoner.* It is a 
remarkable circumstance, that other 
workorsatthe same time ooUec tod around 
tbo rcigningTqucen and restrained all her 
motions—we instantly saw hcV confined 
like the stranger. Perhaps it may bo 
said thut the bees anticipated the com* 
hat in which these quoous wore alKuit to 
engage, and wore impatient to behold 
the issue of it, for they retained their pri¬ 
soners only when tliey appeared to ipith- 
drawfrom each other; and if^one»loss 
restrained seemed desirous of apnrdach- 
ing her rival, all the bees forming the 
clusters gave way to allow her full liberty 
for the attack*; then, if tho queens testi¬ 
fied a disimsition to fly, they roturued to 


his foot, asHf suddenly stung with* a 
consciousnoss of his/'uilt, and exclaimed 
passionately-—Epur^imuove—It moves,' 
notwithstanding I On this afflicting and 
deeply humiliating inddont, Sir T>avid 
Brewster has cloqqontly written thus:— 
GaJiloo abjured, cursra, and detested 
those efiorual and immortal truths which 
tho Almighty had permitted him to bo 
the first to establish. Wliat a mortify 
•ing picture of moral depravity and iniol- 
Icotual weakness! If the unholy zeal of 
the assembled cardinals has been branded 
with infamy, what must wo think of tho 
venerable gage, whose groy hairs were 
entwined withthochu}>letof immortality, 
quailm|^ under tho Jpar of man, and 
sacrificing the convictions ,of his con¬ 
science, and the deductions of Ids rea¬ 
son, at tho altar of a base supersti¬ 
tion! 

(XVI.)— Page 40, cot. 1. 

ARISTOTT.K OH ANAXAGORAS. 

CoRcoming Anaxagoras, Anstotle has 
loft a grand saying on record. After re¬ 
counting the philosophers who had re- 
8|>octivoly marlo tho various Elements 
tlio first cause of all things, and declar¬ 
ing how uncouth it would be to refer 
such mighty results as Creation to acci¬ 
dent, or spontaneous motion, ho says • 
When, fhorofore, there appeared ouo 


enclose them. t. saying that, as in animate, so in inani- 

^'The cluster of bees that flurroni\decU mate nature, Mind was the First Caaso 
tho reigning queotl having JiUowod hcr^ of the Universe, and of all ite order, ho 
somo freedom, she soemod to advance socmp<^l like a sober man among those 
towards that part of the comb where her who before him had been talking at ran, 
rival s'toofi; then all recoded before her: doin! — aT«t> Mynrett 


the multitude of workers separating^fho 
two adversaries gradually dispersed, 
until only two remained ; those also ro- 
movc*d, and ollowod tho queen to come 
in sight. At this moment the reigning 
Quooa rushed on the stranger; with her 
teeth seized her near tho ori^n of the 
wing; and succeeded in fixing her against 
tho comb without any po«dbiiity of mo¬ 
tion or resistance.' Next curving her 
body, she pierced this unhappy victim 
of our curiosity frith a mortal wound! 
ffuher on i>ses, pp. 72, edit. 1841. 

(XV.)— Page £9, col. 2. 

OALILXO AMONG TUB CARDINALS. 

Corde stneero, etjide non^jficia ahjwro, 
ken 

but on rising from Ills ¥ueo he stamped 


Twf — Metajik. Book i. chap. 8. 

(xvn.)— Page 40, cot. 1. 

THB ANGEL AND ADAU'S ASTRONOMIC^. 

• DtSCOUReS. 

These, it maybe almost superfiuous to 
state, are riie expressions used by Mil- 
ton {Paradise Lost, Book viii.) to desig¬ 
nate tho Ptolemaic system of Astn*-^ 
Domy. The angel ana Adam discutnif 
in fact, the leading feature of tho 
Ptoleciaio and Oopemican sj^ms— 
one making Earth, the other Sun^ 
centre of the Universe. The Angel 
incline to Copernicus, but pron^Sa^ces 
for neither; exhoi^ng Adam to apply 
himself to what more immediately con- 
comed hiifi.—Milton, as already noted, 
digd twelve years before the mognifl'-- 
I cent disooverv of Newton. ' 
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(XVnL)—l^AGE 41* col. 1. 

TOR INFIDS\ PHlLOSOPUBIt. 

This portion of the text brings a 
heavy charge against the memory of 
La Place ; but it is only too well found¬ 
ed. It is fearful and revolting to record 
of such a man, perhaps tho g?eato8t of 
all astronomers oxcopt Newton, that ho 
sought to banish God Almighty out of 
tho Heavenly world which Ho had poi*- 
mittetl him to scan so exactly. Through¬ 
out tho whole of his SviUmc du Mond€, 
(a synoiwis of tho Newtonian philo¬ 
sophy). he caretuUy abstains, says a 
distinguished British philosopher, from 
all reference to a Contriver, Creator, or 
Governor of the universe: in pointed 
contrast to tho sublime reflections with 
which the noble Newton accompanied 
his revelations. — Thus Sj)oko that 
mighty one, in his immortal Princi’pia: 
•God 18 eternal and infinite, ommpo- 
iont and ommsciont; that is, Ho en¬ 
dures fi'ora everlasting to overlasting, 
and is present Irora infinity to iiilinity. 
He is not eternity or infinity, but eter¬ 
nal and infinite. He L? not duration or 
space, but He endures, and is present. 
He endures always, and is present 
everywhere, ami by existing always and 
ovorj-whero, constitutes duration and 
Bi>aco.’ La l^laco, on tho contrary, 
would wretchedly insinuate that the 
docti’ino of a l>eity, tho Maker and 
Governor of this world, and of His 
pocuhur attention to tho conduct of 
man, is not consistent with truth! And 
that the sanctions of llcli^^^oh, long 
venerated os the great security of 
society, ore as little consistent with 
justice. The duties which wo owe to 
this imaginary Deity, and tho terrors of 
punishment in a fiituro state of oxistcnco 

f >r tho neglect of them, he regarded as 
ctions invented to enslave mankind. 
He has given abundant proof of those 
being his sentiments, developing their 
horribly-bloommg deadliness, bo it re¬ 
marked, in tho timo of the French Re- 
►volution. 1 was grieved, said the phi¬ 
losopher already referred to, with 
tottpliing eirnpUcity, when I flr«t favw 
do la Place, after having bo tapjiily 
cpilomisod the philo.sophy of Sir Isaac 
tun, conclude his poribrmance with 
such a marked and ungracious parody 
on tho closiitg refl^ions [some of them 
given above] of our illustrious Master. 
As the scholars of Newton, as the dis¬ 
ciples of our illustrious Muster, wd 


join with him in considoring, unlike 
La Place, universal Gravitation as a 
‘ noble proof of the existence and supor- 
mtendence of a Supreme Mind, and a 
cwmspicuous mark of His transcendent 
wisdom. La Place would resolve 
everything into the irresistible opera¬ 
tion of the primltivo and ess^tial pro- 
peities of matter; and insist that it 
could ndt bo anything but what it is. 
Ho hbours assiduously to effect this im¬ 
pression on the mind I Nay, he im¬ 
piously insim^ates, }tbat the supposed 
useful nur].>ose8 of the solar system 
might nave been much bettor aceom- 
^>hshed in s^me other than tho existing 
mode t He was spared long enough, 
however, as wo learn on uu(]uostionablo 
authority, to onteitain awful misgivings 
on this subject. In the solitude of his 
sick chamber, and not long befoi e his 
death, came Kofioction; and with it, 
salutary results. Tlxe eminent gontie- 
mau on wliose authority this fact rests, 
Mr Sedgwick, has recently recorded, 
that not lung before the (loath of tlio 
groat Frenchman—for great ho was, 
thi^ugh darkened—ho was inquiring of 
the distinguishod geologist couc(3i'njng 
naCiiro of our endowments, and our 
conr^ of academic study. Ho then, 
says Mr Sedgwick, dwelt earnestly on 
tho religious character of our ehdow- 
monts; and added, (os nearly as X cau 
translate his words), ‘ / think this right; 
and on ihu point 1 deprecate any great 
organic changes in ^ur system . for J 
have lived long enough tr. know what at 
one time laid not behene—that no 
society can he upheld in happivkss and 
honour, without the sentmenU of RC' 
b'yion.^ 

Tho Marquis liod also endeavoured to 
resolve tho roligioua convictions of his 
great predecessor, into tho delusions of 
old age, or an intellect disorganised by 
madness; and this cq>ecially with ro- 
foronco to his work on the Prophecies. 
Sir David Bremiter, however, has an¬ 
nihilated tho injurious calumny, by in- 
faUiblo proof that Newton was always a 
devout Christian, an^ had commenced 
his r(»earche8 on the prophecies, when 
in tho plenitude of his marvellous in- 
telloct—in Ids fi)rty-ninth year. In the 
inscription on nis monumont in West¬ 
minster Abboy, it stands tnily recorded, 
that' he w?s an assiduous, sagacious, and 
faithful interpretojjOjf Nature, Antiquity, 
apd the Holy Scnplftires: he asserted, 
in his philosophy, the manesty of God, 
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atid exhibited, in his conduct, the sim* 
Tilioity of the Gh^spel.’ A French phi¬ 
losopher of the pres(int day, M. Auguste 
Comto, has constructed a system based 
on the exclusion from the universe, of a 
God! It may be regarded as an at¬ 
tempted demonstration df the truth of 
athetimt however anxious the writer may 
be to disclaim the hideoug imputation. 

^When such a work,” justly^ observes 
Sir David Brewster, in reviewing it in 
the Edinburgh Jieview (No. 13(1), “re- 
corfls the drotvd sentiment that the uni¬ 
verse displays no proofe of an all-direct¬ 
ing, Mind ; and records it, too, as the 
deduction <‘f unbiassed reason, the up 
palling note falls upon the ear like the 
sounds of desolation and bf death. The 
life-blood of tho affections stands frozen 
in its strongest and most genial current; 
and reason and feeling resume their as¬ 
cendancy only when they have* pictured 
tho conse<inonce8 of so ^ghtful a delu¬ 
sion. If man bo thus an orphan at hU 
birth, and an outcast in his destiny; if 
knowledge is to bo his punishment, and 
not his pride; if all his intellectual 
achievements are to perish with him in 
tho dust; if the brief tenure of Itie bilmg 
IS to be renounced amid tho Wl*e"k of 
vain desires, of blighted hopes, find of 
bleeding affections, then, in reality, as 
well tis in motaphor, is life a dream.” 
The author would close this note with 
an expr^ion of his profound conriction, 
that he who cannot see, m the openi- 
tions of nature, 'Supremo Intelligence, * 
may regard himself as labouring under 


mental imbecility, or judicial blin<[- 

□GSS. * 

(XIX.)—Page 42, eol. 2. 

GOLDEN TRUTH IK THE MIST OP MYTHOLOGY 

.However much, observes Schlegel, 
amidst too growing degeneracy of man¬ 
kind, the primeval word of Revelatuui 
may have been falsified, by tho admix¬ 
ture of various errors, or overlaid and 
obscured by nuniborlosa and manifold 
fictions, inextricably confused, and dis¬ 
figured almost boyond the power of re¬ 
cognition, stall a profound inquiry will 
discover in heathenism many luminous 

vestiges of primitivo truth.-Wo find 

in the Grecian mythotogy many things 
capable of a deei>er import, and more 
s{>intnal signification: appearing as hut 
rare vestiges of ancient truth—vaguo 
presentiments—^fugitive tones—momen¬ 
tary flashes—revealing a belief in > 
Supremo Being, an Almighty Creator of 
the Universe, and the common Father 

of mankind.-In Prometheus, says 

that able scholar, Mr Kcightley. in his 
excellent Mythology, wo have a Grecian 
myth of the Fall of Man, and in Pan¬ 
dora tho introduction (d evil into tho 
world by means of a wqraan •—Accord¬ 
ing to Buttman and other eminent Gor¬ 
mans, the resemblance between this 
myth and tho Scripture narrative of 
Eve and tho forbidden fruit, * js so very 
striking, that one might be indnce<l to 
regard it as a rivulet from tho onginal 
fount of tradition.’ 


END OP THE LILY AND THE BEE. 
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PREFACE. 


Thk orifjili of this little work b imlic.ated in a })ai?sage whidi may be 
-.•■(■11 ucai- the commeucemeiit. 

It would 1m- unbecoming in the Author to ))riut a eo))y of the too 
llattering Ihisolntion of the rrisident wid^ouncil of tins Hull Litojary 
Old Vhihjsojiliieyd S(K;iety there refeired to, and pilHly in eon-MiMiuencc 
■ if yiliich, the pajier in (juestion, somewhat modified ain^ lunplifind, i-. 
now presented to the ])uhBc. It treats of subjects which have occupied 
his thtiughts for many ySai's ; ;md ^1 he he^s to be given credit for, is a 
iX.hmI intention. l'’or the i-est, he must surrender hinnself to criticism 
•with what fortitude he may. 

Two-thii-ds of the pajier were, i-eacf on the evening of Tuesday, the 
iHth December 1832, .-uid listened bi with an attention am})ly rejtayin^^ 
tWe Author’s efforts to present an extemsive and difficult .subject, in an 
■iceeptahlc manner, to a mixed and very large audience. 

A deimtation, in considerable nmnbers, from the Mechanics’ Institute 
of Hull, formed })art of that audience, in pursuance *f a liberal and 
frijldly invitation from the'Dresident and Council of the Literary' ;pid 
.Phjjj)s(,)i>hioal Society: a circumstance which affo»Ied the Author jiecu- 
liar gratifi^tion ^ 


Is SCR XKMI’LK. 1.OSI10.M, 
Jafitiary 1S.13 




Mu I*UESIDENT, 

ASD Ladies and Gentlemen, 


] Ti<)i>G t^jut the special relation j 
in which 1 stand towards this populous } 
borough, and its ancient town audeor- 

i (Oration,*—a town which has num- 
•ered among those of its citizens the 
♦Kjbic names of Andrew Marvel, and 
William AVilbcrforce — will, together 
with a fact which 1 shall presently 
mention, satisfactorily account for my 
appeal ance l^cforo you this evening, 
in a position to myself at once new 
and responsihle. As a member of the 
Bar, and also exorcising judicial func- 
' tiuns among you, such a position as 1 
now occupy is intended, I can assure 
you, to be a solitary one "in my life¬ 
time , and it is also an embarrassing 
one, heeausc not in unison with luir 
professional habits and objects. On 
the occasion, however, of my fir.st 
• judicial visit to this town, in lust Oc¬ 
tober, I received an unexpected and 
earnest request from the Biesidcnt 
and (’ouncil of the Literary and Thilo- 
sophtcal Society of this place, to read 
paper before the Society, and ou 
any subject which 1 might select. 
After much consideration, 1 expressed 
my willingness to do so, ana chose 
the subjiict now before us. Some time 
afterwards, 1 was honoured hy recciv- 

* The town and county ot Kuigston-uiton- 
TJi^ commonly called Hull, wan cjgnstituted 
a Be lM)rouprli. with extensive muuunitics, 
SliHor a charter of Edward I, dated tiio 1st 
. Ap^ 12<)9. For upwards of a century, how- 
ovJ^ before that time, it had lieon a sea- 
j(ort of considerable jnorcautile inijiortauco. 
—Hco Finwt’l Noticis relative to the early 
history tif the town and portf of Hull, fA d. 

, 181171, and 2'he £/u'j/clop(idKi BrUamitca, tit. 
“Hull." , • 


|ing a unanimous resolution of the 
! President and Council, soliciting me 
“ to take steps, by anticipation, to 
commit the paper to the press, in or¬ 
der thift it may be perused, at as early 
a period as possible, by those who 
cannot hear the paper read—with a 
view to its extended usefulness.” 1 
own that I was not a little atfected by 
so signal a mark of confidence; and 
have already, as far as 1 have been 
a^lc,«omplied with the request. 

As I feel it »very responsible hon¬ 
our, under these circumslan<*es, to 
appear before you, si> I ln*g toui in¬ 
dulgence, and your sustained atten¬ 
tion, '^hilc 1 endeavour to lay before 
you, though, it be, very imper¬ 
fectly, some of the results of nearly a 
quarter of a century’s Cb.scrvation and 
reflection, on many subjects of the 
highest interc«t and importance. It 
it 111 vain for me, however, as it would 
be foolish, to attempt toTjurtheu yt^u 
with all the dismaying mass oT manu¬ 
script which I hold in my hand; and, 
finally, before starting on our exten¬ 
sive and venturous expedition, 1 have 
to assure you tliat nothing shall fall 
from me calculated to provoke difler- 
cnco of opinion, except so far as is 
unavoidable in addressing any mixed 
and independent auditory. Above all 
things, 1 shall eschew everything 
oven approaching to a political or sec¬ 
tarian cliaracter. This, indeed, your 
rules discreetly prohibit; and to thftse 
rules mjl* own purpose and feelings 
dictate a rigorout^ailherenoc. 

• Well, then, w<? ai e here assemble#, 
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only a day or two after Cliristmas- 
day!—Let us regard the season—the 
occasion—as a halcyon interval of 
repose, in which our cbccrfulncss is 
blended with solemnity, while rdlect- 
ing upon that event, so sublime and 
awful in the estimation of all Chris¬ 
tians, whicl invests the close of every 
voar with, as it were, a grand halo. 
!rhe eager, noisy world, with all its 
wild passions, and the transient pur¬ 
suits which stimulate them, is, for a 
while, happily shut out; leaving us 
to breathe a serene atmosphere. 

Bo ye winds f yc zephyrs, coasetoblow, 

While music most melodious meutsmy car— 
the “ still sad music of humanity,” 
which may be heard echoing while 
we fix our eyes upon Man and his mys¬ 
terious manifestations-oin hi? mo¬ 
mentous relations to the Past, the Pre¬ 
sent, and the Future. 

May I, however, in a more cheery 
spirit, make a passing allusiou to a 
topic occasionally exciting a lively in¬ 
terest out of doors ?—the budget of our 
Chancellor of the Exchequer! LftiHu 
conceive myself to have been instjAleU 
your ('haiicellor of the Exchequer irt- 
i^Ueciaol; and here, at your service, is 
my Budget; but 1 shall be forced to 
deal very summarily with the i,ncoiae 
and expenditure of Thouoiit— its Re¬ 
sources—its Ways and Means—and 
the oirculatinginediumof that thought, 
which is its language or literature. 1 
cannot, alas! hold out tho hopes of tak¬ 
ing off any taxes, but, on the contrary, 
must impose a somewhat heavy one 
<Mi your uUention ! My Budget will deal 
with a vast variety of topics—some of 
^■hem of great delicacy, difficulty, and 
moment; topics coming home to the 
business ana bosom of each of us, and 
challeiigtiig our anxious consideration. 
We cannot survey, for the purpose of 
practically estiraaV'ng, the itUelhiclual 
and moral <hvelopmeM of the age in 
whi(^ Ave live and are playing our 
parts — every man and ,woman of us 
navirig his or her own responsible mis¬ 
sion to perform—witliout attempting 
gravely and comprehensivelj to con¬ 
sider man in ordained relation to his 
pi^wer, and knowledge, his objects; 
his sayings and his doings, hfs posi¬ 


tion past and present, and liis destiny. 
It is difficult to imagine any pciiod for 
making such an atti^mpt more inter¬ 
esting and inviting than the present 
— one, in many respects, very daz¬ 
zling ; and in others, exciting concern 
and surprise. In one direction, it may 
he that wo see a vast space pa.ssed over 
in a little time, in another, a long time 
with scarce any space passed over at 
all, though in each case human intel¬ 
lect has been occupied and taxed to its 
uttermost apparent capabilities. These 
are matters justifying, and oven de¬ 
manding, attentive cousicJcratiun. It 
will he necessary, witl;’ this view, to 
soar high and far, but swiftly, into the 
stupendous starry solitude of space; 
to desccml, as far as man’s limited 
means allow him, into the interior of 
the earth; and, again, to travel all 
round its surface, in order to ascertain 
what wc know, or think wc know, of 
the hum an and animal den izciis oi that 
earth, and of the nature and relations of 
that earth itself, and, finally, to pene¬ 
trate, as far as we may, and with a tender. 
respect, into that mystery of myste¬ 
ries, Man himself.* And this, not with 
the view oi attempting an ostentatious 
display of his doings, liis discoveries 
—of the exploits of his genius, which 
might serve only to inllatc a loolish 
pride, to generate spurious motives to 
action, .and, in shoi’t, and above all, 
induce a fatal—1 repeat, a fatal eonfu- 
siun between Means and Ends; which 
last words contain the key of all that 
is to follow Let u.s, on the contrary, 
try to look at Man, as he has been 
told by God that he is ,—placed upon 
this planet, by a direct incomprehen¬ 
sible act of creation, by that (iod, 
whose image, though now darkened, 
he bears, and between whom and him¬ 
self there exist relations inconceivably, 
awful and momentous. Those rela¬ 
tions it is surely of infinite conse¬ 
quence tb us to ascertain accurate^v, 
as far as we can; because they directly 
and permanently affect human coiid -^ct 
and destiny. On a due perception, in- 
* ‘ ‘ Alas ’ ’* says CeJendgo, speaking of tho 
difficulty of fixing the attention of men on 
the worn withm thorn, “tbo laigost part 
of mankind are nowhere greater strangers 
than at home ” 
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deed, of those relations, duly acted 
IjpoTi, rest the true ain^only enduring 
dignity of liumay nature, the actual 
inevitable diiJerence between one man 
aii<l another, and the only real uses 
and aims ol intellect and knowledge 
1 lu'pe to place in a district point 
of view the proposition, that as it is 
possible for a man to have a piodi- 
gioiis knowledge of the facts of jil^i- 
Josopliy, without a glimmering of its 
spirit, so the Ininian intellect may be 
endowed with great sticngtli and ca¬ 
pacity, he consummately trained in 
the exercise of its faculties, and lich-* 
ly stored witli^hc fruits of literature 
and ])hilosophy, and yet its possessor 
be all the while moTitally purblind— 
nay imnc, destitute ol an atom of mo¬ 
ral worth serving, to the eye of the 
iJhiislian jihilosopher and moralist, 
only to illnstiate the dejilorable, de¬ 
grading, and pciilons consequences of 
a want of it in the individual eiy^e, and, 
in the general one, to reveal to us a 
sort of moral and intelhictual chaos. 
J say ink'lleetual as well as moral 
And ill the if)rniei case, why sliould 1 
not eaU up for an iii'-taiit, tlte spectre 
of I i.i J ‘lace, whose gi eat intellect could 
oceupv itselj during a lifetime with 
the snhllinest truths of astronomy, to 
no Itetter puipose than to deny tlic 
existeiKM! of the Almighty Maker of 
the universe, impiously to insinuate 
that tlie supposed useful purposes of 
our sy.stem could have been aceom- 
plislied otliorwise, and better, than at 
present! and, finally, to discard reli¬ 
gion, and the sanctions which it de- 
lives from a future existence, and its 
ditions, as a cruel impobture prac¬ 
tised upon the ignorant credulity of 
niankiiuF * llelievo me, there are real 
relations between physical and moral 
^ciciice—there are profound relations 
between intellect and morality, involv- 
ing every thing that concerns tlie high- 

is right, hrtwcvci, hero to state that 
M. La Place, not loiijr bt^forc Jim dcjith, mti- 

t‘>.\ I «tiTigui-ii( T'’‘i*:’is!i lOiilo^oph' r 
(I',* -..II ''!• I ;AV.i)a o!ut opil'- 

i<i!i M.t> 1^' ti» ) nil « iitio-;'^ ott 

tho rcJ?«;«)UA chanuacr of oui- endowmentb, 
and courno of ficfiiJoniicaJ study, M lisi Place 
added: “I think this right; and on this 
T>ejnt I defirccato .any great org-auic cmingca 
an your system; loflliavelivedlongeiiXgli 


est interests of mankind; and it cannoJ 
be otherwise than interesting and im¬ 
portant, to seek^br every ray of light 
which may contribute towards show¬ 
ing us the real nature of these rela¬ 
tions. The^Gcncral is made up of the 
Particular — ihc Whole of Us parts; 
uiid there may be personal conse- 
quencijs (ftpending upon the minutest 
moral actionsofinankind, as real, great, 
ancf permanent, as the causes entailing 
them apinared trjvial and temporary, 
and weie, Ui fact, while operating, 
wholly vnperc(dved. The old pliiloso- 
phers said, that Nature does nothing 
in vain, in die physical world; and so, 
in tlfb mighty moral economy under 
which we liavo been placed by our Al¬ 
mighty Maker, let us rc^t satisfied that 
untiling has been (lone by Him in vain, 
and peihaps also, nothing by the crea¬ 
tures whom Jlc has made the subjects 
of that economy. 1'he possession and 
use of intellect (intail gieat moral and 
religious responsibilities; and between 
ope who thinks otherwise, and those 
witli^wliom 1 think, tluerc is lixed a 
gulf, in*rcspcct of speculation, 
action, and conduct; there exists a 
di.stinction involving ^Iic cntirid theory 
and basis of morality, its Motives and 
Sanctjims, its Means and Ends. 

Do not, however, bo stai'tled by this 
sudden glimpse fnft) gloom—into the 
profound abysses of uiistract specula¬ 
tion, which T now quit for a time, but 
remember, th>t these considerations 
•oiistitute a reality all the while, sur- 
rouuding us even as thu atmosphere 
envelops the earth * and leb us, ^i 
passing on to lighter subjects, and 
hovering over them for a time, carry 
with us, nevertheless, an oracular 
saying of Bishop Jeremy Tayloj, 
“ Whatever we talk, things arc an 
iJifij are, not as we grant, dispute, 
or hope; depending on neither our 
afiirniativo nor negative, but upon 
to know—what at one time I did iwft he- 
hevo —that nojpcitlti Cttw Ik- vphdd ni hap- 
/>/?/» w awti hoiiour, iTithoni tht ai'ttttunrits of 
lulqilon.'* TJiiK rc’Juarkahlo Hiateincut is 
iiKido oil tlio .authority ol ProlesM>r Sfdg- 
wlik iiiuHi-h, who says it is in the veiy 
wolds of M.*La “u& neatly as 1 can 

iwiiislato thcm.”-^co the IHmvvrfe on tMe 
Stud^g of the o/*tfambrtdffe, 6 mi 

cdiuoii.^ 
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the rate and value which God sets 
upon things.”*’ 

Permit me here ^to say what is 
souglit to he indicated hy the word 
Devel()i)ment. I use it in its strict 
etymological significatiorj.; that is to 
sayj an ‘ opening,’f a ‘ showing forth,’ 
a ‘displaying’ of the intellectual 
moral condition of man in the oresent 
age. And—yon will say—is this to 
be done in a single evening’s papct ? 
It sounds, indeed, qs hopeless as the 
notion of coinpi(•'‘'‘ice tlo' TIiad vciili- 
in a nutshtll. Nc\“nlichthe at¬ 
tempt must be made to survey this* 
vast field, however rapidly, and how¬ 
ever hard it may be tf> know where to 
begin. TIic great object is for the 
observer to sejeot a rir/hl point of rlaw 
()n that depends everything: f<>r there 
fS a point from which everything with- 
4u and without us is order and love¬ 
liness, and another from which all is 
contradiction and confusion. There 
is a string which, “ mduiu'd,*' wc may 
well call out fcarfull} — , 

'' Etark! whut distxird follows' c ‘ 

41 ‘ , 

1 shall glance first at our Litkra.- 
TUKEi-s-lhc current coin, so to speak, 
of the realm Intellectual—the circu-1 
lating medium of thought, bv which 
Intellect communicates with Intellect, 
in both the prcseiK and past ages. 

* Works, vol. t.i. p. IDS, (Bishop Ilobci’s 
edition) 

t “ ilcwlopper *'—perhaps 

from dformni voUen, to rt>U bock, to open, 
unwrap, or unfold anything rolltd ni a vol¬ 
ume —See Dniionarti 

^ J The etymology of this word is not by 
liny means dotonnmed It is traced clearly 
througli the French, Italian, and Spanish 
lanj^ufigcs, to the I<atni Itlcm; which m.iy 
perhaps, uBsngyesteii by Mr Itichardson, be 
taken from Utun, the past participle of Unert>, 
to ii'flicar. as one of the earliest nwHios of 
■writiuff was by graving the characters upon 
tablets, which wore grtuared ovcrorcovcKd 
with wax. — (Plini/, l:b. xiii. c. 11). These 
wax tablets were wntten on with an instru¬ 
ment of iron or brass, or etiflw), re¬ 

sembling a pencil in size and shape, sharji- 
cnod at one end, the other extremity of it 
being flat and circular, IdC the puriKise of 
obhtemtmg what had been written, and rcii- 
dciting the waxen surface smoitth again. A 
pictuic found in Herculaneum, njd of which 
an engraving m given in Dr Smith's Die- 
tionaiy of lirccian dlid'^tomah Auticiinties, 
topiubunts a,Homan with his tablet uiM 

stilus, ’’ whence the English word “style.” 


And it is one. pre-eminent character¬ 
istic of the present age, that though 
the issue of this coin is infinitely 
greater than the world has ever seen 
before, it yet scarcely equals our re- 
qnircinents. The mint i.s kept in 
incessant action, thougli its cajiabili- 
tie.s have been immensely augmemted ’ 
Ijot me now, however, advert, for a 
inoment, to the metal out of which 
this coin is made—our language. T.s 
(ffUd pouring into our cellars as it is 
into those of the Bank of England ? 

Our English language is a noble 
one, wortliy of the most jealous guar- 
dian.s!ii)>; and the slightest tendency 
to deteriorate it, by writing or speak¬ 
ing it in a slovenly way, or intio- 
ducing. from any sort of conceit, and 
to catch a momentary notoiiety, vul¬ 
gar novelties, ought to be treated » 
attempts at detihunent and disfigure¬ 
ment; and should entail instant criti¬ 
cal C(;iisure and contempt, on the 
part of those who arc inton!.stc(l in 
handing down our language, in all 
its purity, beauty, strength, and dig¬ 
nity, to posterity, as it ivcre a sacred 
hcir-looip. That language we ought 
to he every day more and more so- 
licitou.s thus to cherish aiiil protei-t! 
for it is daily and bouily spreading 
gver the whole habitable glulx, ami 
[ferns destined to gain a complete 
asecn(lf,ncy overall others now spoken 
and written. Look into the Neiv 
World, and see there, in the Far AV'est, 
the mighty daughter of a miglity 
mother, of whom she is, and ought 
to be, proud! She can, wlieu sluj 
pleases, speak the language of that 
mother with as much elegance and 
force as her parent, towards whom 
she must often turn with yearning 
fondness and pride -—Ah, what ai(5 
the feelings with which, as 1 havi^ 
several times been assured by tbem- 
selves, our gifted brethren from the 
West fh*st catch sight of the -v^pite 
cliffs of Albion ! Tbc,y often watdti, 
for that purpose, through th(5 livihJijng 
night; ana when Old England be¬ 
comes visible, eveh as a' dim speck 
beyond theVaters, a thousand and a 
ihoijsand times have their tears gnsh- 
edi forth, while they gazed, in silent 
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tenderness, on the little island from 
wrfiich came their own jfticcstors—in 
which its own— their own— Siiake- 
^PE\«E was born;‘that island wliicli 
]jc so dearly.loved, and has rcndci*cd 
immortal, of which he spoke in very 
moving words, that make an English¬ 
man’s heart thrill when he hc^s them 
—as “ this sceptred isle ”—“ this little 
world 

Thid procious stone, set ni the silver sea— 
I'iitis blessed plot, thn earth, this rcaUa, this, 
Kugland! 

This loud of such dear souls—this dear, dear 
land? 

So wrote Shakespeare, with quivering 
])en, in Queen llizabcth's day; and 
so, nearly three centuries afterwards, 
read we, with quivering hearts, in 
Queen Victorians day—the Sovereign 
J.ady of this same dear sceptred isle 
“Avc, who arc able, and resolved, 
that, with (iod’s blessing on our stout 
hearts and strong arms, it shall pass 
down for centuries hence to h«r de¬ 
scendants, and to our descendants— 
avo shall that " precious stone, set in 
the silver sea ”—its guardians know¬ 
ing neither fear nor foe — or, know¬ 
ing, only to defy ! Could I vail up 
Sliakespoare hefore you, how would 
you Ircmhlo with ernotioir as you 
heard that noble spirit speak his own 
wordsi 
Thiti England never did, nor never kIuII, 

Lie at the prond foot of a coii<iueror,^- 
Jlut when it firnt did help to wound it«*flf. 
('omethc three corners ol the woild in ai'ujg. 
And wo shall shock them 1 Naught ehuU 
make us me, 

11 Englsuid to itKclf do rcHtbut time! t 
Who can listen to this, and not feci 
pi^e on i-uilccting, that perhaps at 
this very moment our brethren and 
sisters at the antipodes may be recit¬ 
ing it, and thinking, with swelling 
hearts, of their little island home, and 
>j§ us whom they have left behind in 
it ? Let me sum up ail that an Eng- 
lishjjf^ii can say, in a Hue—#. little 
vjypftd, it is true—of our great Foot 
himself— 

Quo 'i^ich of Swkeipcare makes the whole 
world kinj 

And shall not the descendants and 
* Richard 11. Act u. scene 1. 
t Strip John, conclusiou. 


countrymSn of Shake.spcarc and Mil- 
ton, and so many other illustrious 
wiiters of our glorious Saxon lan¬ 
guage, alike in jfrose and in verse, 
strive to protect that language from 
pollution, and hand it down pure as 
wc received if? Or shall they calmly 
contemplate its being rapidl.^ deterior¬ 
ate? by thciiic who were never able to 
appreciate that purity, and are consc- 
fjuenbJy indifferent about preserving 
It? I repeat it, that our fast-quitting 
brethren and*sistets—God go with 
them!—are carrying, in increasing 
l{.umber6, our language into every re¬ 
gion of the globe; a fact which of it¬ 
self sb(iuld suffice to r|uickcn our vigi¬ 
lance to keep the source of that lan¬ 
guage pure. “The treasures of our 
tongue,^’ says one who has conferred 
inestiinalble service on that tongue,}; 
“aie spread over continents, scattered 
among islands in the northern and the 
southern hemisphere, from ‘ the un¬ 
formed Occident to the strange shores 
of unknowing nations in the East.’ 
Th? sun, indeed, now never sets upon 
tliie^irc of Great Britain. Not one 
hour of'the twenty-four, in which the 
earth completes her diurnal revolution 
—not one round of thuaiinulc-handof 
the dial, is allowed to pass, iu which, 
on sbintf portion of the surface of the 
'globe, the air is yo^ filled ‘with ac¬ 
cents that are ours.’ They are heard 
in the ordinary transactions of life, or 
in the administration of lavi, or in the 
deyberations of the senate-house or 
council-chamber, in the offices of pri¬ 
vate devotion, or in the public obsen^ 
anco of the rites and duties of a com¬ 
mon faii-Li.“ 

This noble language, finally, cn 
shrines reverentially the Holy volume, 
the oracles of God, which llis pious 

} Dr Kichardson, by liis “New Dictioimrj* 
of tho Eugli^h Uiuguage; (X)iubiiiing Ex- 
plsuiatioii with Etymology, and iliustnited by 
Qu<>taLu)iii> Irom thu b^Aiitbnrs, ntroi^cd 
^ronologieally from tlie earliest jieimcr to 
the iK'guimng ot^the iircst-nt century " 2 
vols. 4to TIub admirable wuik constitute! 
almost a libruiy of English bewks lu itsei|; 
and its loanied and indefatigable compiler 
has recently received a fitting recognition of 
his merits, by«. pen«i»rf conferred through 
tl» J^^arl of Derby, tjieu rump Mmistor. by* 
her Mi^csty, (A.n. 1852). 
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V servants in this island arc dysseminat- 
iug, in countless millions of copies, 
among mankind in every quarter of 
the globe. Should ojot that of itself 
be a grand incentive to us, both speak¬ 
ers and writers, to do our best to pre¬ 
serve the identity of thablanguago, by 
keeping its choice treasures, as models 
of sinipbeity, strength, and beauty, 
constantly befinc our eyes, awd in our 
thoughts y Oh I let us imitate the 
Greeks and Romans in the noble and 
emulous care with'wbicU they devel 
oped and preserved their renowned 
languages, which have consequently; 
conic down to us in unimpaired fresh¬ 
ness, beaut}’', and splendour, amidst 

“ The waves and weathers of timo—** 

(^ome down us in such guise, as to 
leave us almost in doubt wliioh to ad¬ 
mire more—their thought, or the ex¬ 
quisite language which conveys it! 

I say these things only for the ad¬ 
vantage of the younger portions of 
this large audience, and of those who 
may hereafter think it worth while to 
read what I am now uttering; ‘and to 
thuiii, would that 1 could speak trum- 
])et-tongued on this subject, which lias 
alwa/s lain near my heart. Let them 
(1 rqeati the younger folk) believe the 
assertion, which will bo readily sup- 

f iorted by the greatest masters of our 
anguage;, that to write English with 
vigour and purity is really a high, and 
also a ra^, accomplishment: much 
rarer, indeed, than it ought to be, and 
%vould b(5, if youthful aspirants woiild 
qnly conceive rightly, and bear ever 
jii mind, the importance of the object, 
and the efforts indispensable to secure 
it. This accomplishment involves, in 
Ml)' opinion, early and careful culture, 
ooutinuedattention, and sedulous prac¬ 
tice, familiarity with the choicest mo¬ 
dels, and no inconsiderable degree of 
natural taste and/efinement Onethus 
(Midowcd and accomplished must some¬ 
times siiudder at the extent to which 
he may see our langiv^ge vitiated by 
needless and injurious incorporations 
ol‘ foreign words and idioms, and vul- 
gac, Hecting colloquialities, bf our own 
viler growth, w^yicn are utterly in- 
^cpH’sistent.with the dignity of high 


and enduring literature * Any man of 
talent, or mo;e especially o^ffeniu8, (a 
distinction difficult to put into words, 
but real and great, and not in degree, 
but kind), who disregards these con¬ 
siderations, olfends the genius of Eng- 
li.sh letters; and iudcco, let him rest 
assured' commits a sort of literary 
suicide. lie may bo unconsciously 
disgusting thousands — nay, tens of 
thousands, of persons competent to 
detect, at an indignant glance, these 
impertinent and vulgar departures 
from propriety: familiar with the 
finest models of ancient and modern 
litciature; persons, in short, whose 
estimation constituk-j the true and 
only pathway to postciity. If their 
Jiat, or imprimatur^ be withheld, (and 
it is given only after a stern scrutiny), 
the eager ambitious traveller will by- 
and-by find out, to his mortification, 
that he has started wUlamt Jiis pass¬ 
port. I am not now speaking simply 
of tho numerous professed and habi¬ 
tual critics of the present day, who 
constitute, as they ought to do, a 
vigilant and expert literary police, 
doubtlessly restraining many an in¬ 
tending oflendcr; but also of the 
great body of readers,—ay, of either 
sex—who feel no iiicli nation to ex¬ 
press their refined criticisms in print, 
!oor become members of what are call¬ 
ed “literary circles,” which too often 
contaiii only second, third, or fourth- 
rate aspirants to literaiy reputation, 
none of whom experience the prompt¬ 
ings of conscious and indeticudcnt 
strength, and cannot stand alone, but 
combine, in little efforts, too often only 
to disparage those who can, and 
The higher cla.s8, to which 1 am al¬ 
luding, exercise, nevertheless, an in- 
fiuence which may, in one respect, be 
compared to Gravitation, which is un¬ 
seen, unheard, but irresistible; and a’! 

oung writers should consider this, 

ofore r*hcy rush into a prescni;*^ so 

• It ifi one feature of Riebardwm’s b»v- 
tu»n ivy, tixat ho never gives words rtff. thin 
desfiintion, but only which aix* lup- 
ported by the caro5'j)ly-»el(ictcd wntera, 
whom he cites incveiy instance, commenc¬ 
ing with tho close ul the thinouiith, .»id 
ending with the commencement of thc.prc- 
sepf century. 
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fnnnidablc. I Ijope it may not be 
(teemed presumptuous, one venture 
to exjjrcss a fear whether tluj number 
of writers in the present day may not 
bear too great a proportion to readers; 
and whether, again, many of those 
writers do not become such, without 
adequate reflection and preparation. 
No event, no incidcntof any kind, of the 
least interest or importance, now oc¬ 
curs in any brancJi of literature, science* 
politics, or in tlie ordinary course evco 
of domestic life, but ten thousand pens 
are instantly set in motion simulta¬ 
neously for the press, whose swaithy 
unseen battalions are forthwith at 
work to subiniP these hasty lucubra¬ 
tions to the miblic. Yet it cannot be 
denied that the current of our periodi¬ 
cal literature, running alike through 
(jaily, weekly, monthly, or quarterly 
diannels, must appear, upon the whole, 
to even a captious, if a competent, cen¬ 
sor, highly creditable to an accomplish¬ 
ed age. T can most conscienfiously 
express my belief, that for a long time 
no periodical of note has been estab- 
h.shed in this country which has not 
disclosed the desire of its conductors 
to fit it for the purpose of innocent 
lecreation and information, toreadors 
of both sexes, and of all*ages and 
classcii. It is a fact, however, stat- 
e,d with concern and reluctance, thaf 
there is a poisonous growth qj' liber¬ 
tine literature*—if the last word be 
not indeed libelled by such a use of it 
—designed for the lowest classes of 
society, supplied, moreover, to an 
extent scarcely equal to the demand 
for it, and which exists to an cx- 
t^t unfortunatelv little suspected. 
I know not how this dreadful evil is 
to bo cncountored, except by affording 
(;veiy possible encouragement, from 
every (piarter, to the dissemination, 

* S«imo ypani ago, a notorious writer of 
this class, when lav advanced in life, ciUlcd 
Tii-!®t me, an<i m the course of coiifersation, 
tears in hw eyes, depkued having pros¬ 
tituted hi« ixjwers to corrupt the minds, and 
uusrt^o the religious opinions, of hjsreailcre; 
and with anguisht'd energy added, “V^at 
would 1 not gave ut finis moment to annihi¬ 
late everything;that bcara iny,name, and to 
bo able t') say on my deathbod, that I hj^ 
left** no Imo which, dymg, I could wj^h to 
blot’” 


in the cfieapest practicable form, of* 
wholesome and engaging literature. 
If poison bo cheap, let its antidote be 
cheaper. * 

In this great and free country, pub* 
lie opinion must express itself promptly 
on (.urrent political events, which are 
from day to day treated wit^i a degree 
of ^ihtv indicating the very masterly 
hands ^liat are at work. Jn fact, I 
persenally know several instances of 
contributions to the current political 
literature of the daj^, bypersons,whose 
high social rank, position, and preten- 
'sions—whose proved knowledge, abil¬ 
ity, and celebrity, arc little suspected 
by their refers, and who.se names 
would insure almost universal atten¬ 
tion and deference. 

Rapidity and power largely char- 
acteri.se our I’ouTicAb Litkkatukk; 
and let me al.so add, in a spirit of 
honest pride and truth, that it is very 
rarely defaced by personality, inva¬ 
sion of the sanctities of private life, 
or the slightest trace of immorality or 
licentiousness. Exceptions may pos- 
siblya^xist; but 1 deiy any one to ad¬ 
duce instances 5f successful and pro¬ 
longed indecorums of this description. 
The spirit of the ago \fill not tolerate 
them, and our writers dare not, nor 
do file/ wish, to offend that just and 
dignified spirit • » 

Tims the freedom of Jthe Tress- -an 
enormous engine in a highly civilised 
comnmnity, and where its action is 
nj^t oppressed ty the heavy hand of 
tyranny—is worthily usc^ by a free, 
a great, and a good people, if .one ^ 
the humblest may be permitted so to 
characterise his fellow-countrymen; 
and long may it so continue! And 
yet no nation is more subject than 
our own, from the very necessities of 
its social condition, to vivid politi¬ 
cal and polemical excitement, calling 
forth, or having a*tendoucy to call 
forth, all the most fierce and violent 
passions of our nature. 

Passing wlh this honest and un¬ 
biassed expu'ssion of opinion, fr^ 
thatpordoii of our literature whicn is 
professoolyylevoted to the treatment 
^ ephemeral topics and objects, J 
wisk to sav a few words on* the 
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'writers of separate and independent 
works—speaking again, as in the pre¬ 
sence of youthful aspirants to literary 
distinction. Let theni ask themselves 
wliethcr they wish that which they 
purpose writing, to live ? ^ If they do, 
it is really properly considered a bold 
aspirations it is to elefate themselves 
above innumerable railliotfs <if man¬ 
kind who never were, nor can, nor 
will, be so distinguished from their 
fellows. Ought not, then, the pains 
and effort, both in duration and inten¬ 
sity, to be commensurate ? Rely up¬ 
on it that Horace is right— ' 

Qtu studet optatamcurguconUngcreipotam, 
Hulta tuht, ffcitiiuo puor, sudivit, et olsit. 

Provided the aspirant believe him¬ 
self intellectually fit to atteyipt at 


less to inferior miiKls—how to select 
subjects of enduring interest to man¬ 
kind, and then to treat them in a high 
and catholic spirit, so as to attract the 
human heart and intellect, whiw, lU 
him ever bear in mind,"are one and the 
same i,n all times and places, and un¬ 
affected by fieeting topics and associa¬ 
tions, however powerfully intense ^for 
the moment. Those who were Iwaycd 
by them pass away quickly and for 
ever. A mont)i, a year, a generation, 
a century, and all trace of them, their 
sayings and their doings, has jier- 
ishod, as completely as disappear 
breath from the polished surface of 
t^c mirror. 

Having selected a fitting subject, 
le: him imitate the glorious devotion 
of those great oucaof past time, whose 
works still glitter vividly before nur 
eyes, even as they did before charmed 
contemporary eyes. The writers of 
Greece and Rome underwent a degree 
of heroic self-deniifl and labour, wliich, 
ill our day, we can hardly realise; but 
we ‘behold with admiration the real-1 
iacd at\d imperishable'^esults: their 
transcendent performances in poetry, 
philosophy, history, and oratory, such 
as it now requir^s^^great effort and 
]|^igh attainments eve,n only raodcrat^t, 
ly to”uudersiand and appreciate. « Lei 


me mention, in passing, an incident 
relating to ThSeydidcs. e 

When only sixteen years of age, he 
heard Herodotus, then not more than 
twenty-nincycars old, recite his charm¬ 
ing History, as was the custom, in pub 
lie; and wept with the intensity of his 
emotions. From that moment he con¬ 
ceived and chcrishod the high ambi¬ 
tion of becoming himself an historian; 
and how he ultimately acquitted him 
self, his noble history of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war is extant to tell us ; and, 
in doing so, to exhibit a model of his¬ 
tory for all time to come. Such was 
the'admiration of this, great perform¬ 
ance by DemosthenosJ that lie tran¬ 
scribed it eight times! and became so 
familiar with it, that he could repeat 
almost the whole of it! 

There may, for aught any of uf 
know, be present in this great assem¬ 
bly, some gifted spirit resolved on si¬ 
lently nrenaring to face posterity, to 
secure a literary immortality, self- 
denying and self-reliant, fixing an 
eagle eye on remote and applauding 
ages; calmly content to make every 
sacrifice, even that of contemporane¬ 
ous approbation and enthusiasm. Let 
him not, however, despair of even this 
latter; for there are acute and watch¬ 
ful eyes ever open to scan the pre 
tensions of real greatness — persons 
generopsly eager, for the honour and 
reputation of the ago, to bring that 
greatness forward and do it homage 
wherever it presents itself. T would 
say to such a one, Hail, young candi¬ 
date for future and undying renown! 
Bethink you, that you are treading in 
the steps of immortal prcdecessoi^, 
who, could they but speak to you, 
might say, Remember! Persevere! 
But, alas! in the special circumstances 
of the present age, when mind is so 
early and uuivcrsmly stimulated into 
action, Power may be great, but in- 
separabl'^ linked to Poverty, wb.\*h 
compels it to relinquish, with a swtsL- 
iuR neart, its proud aspiration t^,de- 
light and instruct future ages, in 
order simply to Uv<.'—to tan'irt, in its 
own day. Well, in that* case, 0 fet¬ 
tered, harassed, and noble spirit! look 
prtudly inward I Consider how the 
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pdty has distirfgiushod you by His 
endowments ; and bow with cheer¬ 
ful rc\erence and* submission to Him 
ana to His will, which is guided by 
inscrutable wisdom, in this, to you, 
apparently hard dispensation. Your 
present position is perfectly known 
to Him who could change it in the 
twinkling of an eye, and may do so. 
In the mean time, regard Him stead¬ 
fastly as the Fatlicr of Lights, from , 
whom desceMds every good wul perfeH . 
gift; and persuade your heart that the 
Bather will not forget his son. ! 

Before quitting this topic, suifer me 
to say one woi^ most earnestly to de¬ 
precate undervaluing the inestimable 
advantages of a classical education. 
Those in the present day most keenly 
and bitterly appreciate this rcniaik, 
^'ho are experiencing the practical 
consequences of a want of classical 
education. What are they to do, in 
either public or private societ;y^ when 
allusicms and quotations arc made, 
which, however erroneous and absurd, 
they cannot detect or rectify—however 
apposite and beautiful, tlmy cannot ap¬ 
preciate? They appear, ’necessarily, 
vulgar, inglorious mutes. And fur- 
tlici than this, how can tiioy really 
master a language which, like our 
own,‘is so largely indebted to thosi 
of Greece and Home? The finest 
writers and speakers in tho^ircsent 
and former times, have been thosemost 
richly imbued with classical litera¬ 
ture, which had at once chastened 
and elevated their taste, and made it 
impossible for them to stumble into 
(iparseuess or vulgarity. Great na- 
tmal powers, aided by much practice, 
may undoubtedly enable their posses¬ 
sor to make right eloquent use of his 
motlier tongue; but he is never safe 
•from disclosing the absence of early 
classical culture; and were his time 
to^mc over again, would strain every 
to acquire such precious advan¬ 
tage. From the moment that such 
notions become in tlie ascendant, that 
early clas^cal e^cation is a super- 
fiuity, the liaiks which bind the intel¬ 
lect of age after age to those of Greece 
and Rome arc snapped asunder. F^m 
that moment refined taste will disap¬ 


pear ; and, moreover, the best school 
for training the youthful intellect to 
early and exact habits of thought and 
expression, will be irrecoverably lost. 

-A fox was once advised to get 

rid of his tAil, by a friend, who gave 
him many convincing reasons for dis- 
peAsing wi^h so troublesome, ungrace¬ 
ful, and useless an appendage; but all 
of 2 b sudden, the first-mentioned fox 
discovered that his astute and elo¬ 
quent companion had, somehow or an¬ 
other, contrived to lose his own tail. 
I thought of this some years ago, when 
listening to a well-known orator of the 
day, yoTubl^* declaiming against tlie 
folly of a classical education, of nhich 
almost every word he was uttering 
showed himself to bo totally destitute. 

Anuilier feature of the literature of 
the age, is the immense and incessant 
multiplication of elkmentakv works 
in every department of knowledge. 
On this, 4wo reraaiks may be offered : 
First, the best often indicate a great 
aih’ancc on those of former days, and 
a^n'^ appreciation of the principles 
which ought to*regu]atc the communi¬ 
cation of kuowle^c to learners. Se¬ 
condly, the common mu seem* some¬ 
times to show, in the authors or com- 
pilBrs,«tcachers who have scaiecly fin¬ 
ished being Icar^eyi; and not unna¬ 
turally imagine that that which so re¬ 
cently seemed novel 5nd difficult to 
themselves, roust needs be {vitcrall other 
lea nici s, and ybt have missed the notice 
()I all other teachers. Such an inces¬ 
sant supply, however, rousl:, in some (j£- 
gree, umicateacorrespondirigd*emana: 
and that is of itself a cheering sign of 
the times. Whoever has made an 
honest and creditable effort to dis¬ 
seminate pleasing and useful informa¬ 
tion, has so far deserved well of the 
age in which he lives, and has contri¬ 
buted, however huBibly, his share in 
its advancement. How can he tell 
how many persons he may havtf de¬ 
lighted and ^stiucted, and beguiled 
aw 2 W from ruinous intemperance and 
pronigaqy ? * 

Some persons complacently call the 
nresent a feupeiflbiSl age; but I, for 
one^ am not ifrcsumptUous enough 
t(ius tocharacterisc, if not slander, tlie 
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times in which wo live. Such obser¬ 
vations often proceed from a shallow 
flippani^, unworthj’^of serious atten¬ 
tion. Inose, however, who may pro¬ 
perly bo charged with pluming them¬ 
selves unduly on the possession of 
mere clerpentarj’' knowledge, perhaps 
too hastily acquired, it nia^' be wefl to 
apprise of an observation of Locke, 
worthy to bo written in letters of gold, 
and to bo ever before the eyes of those 
now alluded to. '‘In ’ihc sciences, 
every one has so much as he really 
knows and comprehends. What he* 
believes only, and takes upon trust, 
are hut shreds, which, however well 
in the whole piece, make no consider¬ 
able addition to his stock who gathers 
them. Such borrowed wealth, Ijkc fairy 
money, though it were gold in the hand 
j'rom which he received, it, will he but 
leaver and duet when it comes to iwc.”* 

Knowledge ofvariouskinds is now dif¬ 
fused over a vast surface; aild through 
indolence, or inability from various 
causes, great multitudes are cqntcpt 
with the glittering surface They iiwiy 
be compared to tourists, crowding 
eagerly and gaily to the frontiers, hut 
never even dfeaming of penetrating 
into the interior, of Science. 

I shall say nothing of the great num¬ 
ber of BEKMONB AisD'RELIGIOUS publica¬ 
tions, which viake their .almost daily 
appearance, and presumably indicate, 
by their csntinuancc, ,a proportionate 
demand for them. For my own pagt, 
I rejoice t^ see religious truth sot 
f;)rth in every imaginable form and 
variety in which it may present itself 
to devout and discreet minds; espe¬ 
cially by those who are trained as our 
religious teachers, and evince, by what 
they write, a due sense of their high 
and holy mission, by candour, moder¬ 
ation, sincerity, and piety. I read, 
and always did lead, largely in this 
direction—both our old writers of di¬ 
vinity, and those of our own day; than 

i 

*E»Myonihe Hunan Vnderntanihng.'hQok.i 
c.«1, § "So much," says thib ^reat znau, 
wo ourselves consider and {^pmprohend 
of truth and reastm, so much we possess of 
real and truokiiowltKIgU* Thv)ioaUng ofoUier 
opinions »« our Omhts, maket us not oM 
movs knowing, though Vuy happan to btt 
/ti. it. ' 


whom, I am sure tliat none will h^ 
readier than themselves to saj^oftheii 
^reat predecessors, iJwre were gwnis 
m those days. And of our living di¬ 
vines it may be said with truth, that 
they address themselves with great 
ahiiity and learning, especially to the(»- 
logical exigencies which did not exist, 
at least in their present form, in the 
times of their foregoers. 

. Amiable feelings, and a facility of 
publiRhiug, precipitate upon us a sort 
of deluge of IhooRAiniy. People’s 
“Lores’* arc nmo, it is to he feared, 
written too often without the slightest 
regard to their pretensions to be dis¬ 
tinguished by such postbuniouR no¬ 
tice ; and I doubt whether this may 
not l>c a secret source of some little 
that is affected and factitious in mo¬ 
dern individual character. I mcaii, 
whether men, vvoinen, and even chil¬ 
dren, do not sometimes act and speak 
with a view to their little sayings and 
doings being chronicled in tlatlciiiig 
terms after their decease. In truth, 
there are very few people indeed, with 
whose lives and character ajiy reason¬ 
able person can feel the faintest desire 
to be made acquainted. ‘Wlicn a great 
man dies, let his life be w'ritLen, but 
let it also l>e WTitten greatly. If not 
'at all, or imperfectly, the age, or the 
biographer, suffers, and is disgraced; 
for a gn^at memory has been slighted, 
or degraded. Take, for instance, the' 
resplendent character of him whom 
the nation, with the eyes of all other 
nations upon it, so lately buried with 
reverent affection. 

T witnessed that great burial: at.d 
methiuks the scene of solemnity and 
grandeur rises again before my eyes. 
1 can conceive nothing more calculat¬ 
ed than was that transcendent spec¬ 
tacle profoundly to affect the hcaA 
and the imagination of a philosophical 
beholdor. There was to be seen^ ’the 
chivalry of the world, shedding tit.s 
round a mighty fellow-warrior’s 
which was descending gently for ever 
from their eyes, ariidst melting mel¬ 
ody, into the grave where Ute worm 
is now feeding sweeiltyf upon all 
mortal, of Arthur Duke of 
t J«*b, xxiv. 20. 
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Wellington. Wfiile my tears fell, in 
common with those of all present, in- 
clmling royalty ilself; wliiie music 
pealed mournfully, dissolving the very 
soul, and the gorgeous coroneted cofHu 
finally disappeared,* there arose he- 
forc my mind’s eye a kindred yet dif¬ 
ferent scene—the vision of some pau¬ 
per burial, simple and rude, occurring 
perhaps at that very moment * the 
uurial of some aged forlorn being,j- 
whose poverty-stricken spirit was at 
length safely boused where the tceary 
arc at rent: the poor dust unattended, 
save by those whose duty was to bury 
it — witliout #sigh, without a tear. 
with no sound but a reverend voice, 
and the gusty air; and no prolonged 
ceremonial In the world of spirits, 
yoth these might already have met 
—the warrior-statesman and the pau¬ 
per, each aware of the different dis¬ 
posal of the dust he had left behind ! 
Thus arc wc equally unable ttf evade 
•death, to conceal or disguise its true 
and awful character. Vm cvevit hap- 
panetk to all ^ The word spoken on 
high, and great and mean are beside 
each other in the same darki/css, with 
the same event before them. 

Pardon this digression,*for a mo¬ 
ment, concerning so great, and so 
recent an event: one to he witnessdd 
once only—not in a lifetime only, but 
perhaps in many ages. * 

To write the life of our immortal 
Wellington, to produce a It itd. 
would worthily occupy ten, ay, or 
even twenty years of the life of a 
highly-qualified biographer; to pre- 
ferve a mighty individuality, and not 
lose it amidst glittering muUifarious- 
ness of detail. To present Welling¬ 
ton to posterity, as alone posterity is 
likely, or concerned, to look at him, a 
^great effort must be made to disen¬ 
gage him from, and indeed obliterate, 
traces of mere ciroumsteince, cx- 
It was affcctinR to see the present Duke 
of '^llinijrton gently extend his hand to touch 
hisVlustrinus fhthur’b descending cofTin. 

t At the retnoto village in which Lord 
Byron lies Uuricd, f friend of inmo recently 
saw, on a of the Rcgistor, near that 
which coutmnw an enti’y of the noble poet’s 
bu>ial. anqtherthus: "Anoldman: mttrKin- 
ger : natM wrUenowtt.'' 
t Ecclos. u. 11. 
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cept where essentially indicative of 
idiosyncrasy, however interesting to 
contemporaries. His biographer ought 
to feci that he is really at present, and 
for some time to come, too near the 
greatness w^iich has gone from ns; 
and sliould, thci'efore, strive to place 
liiiftself at^east half a ccn1:ury, or a 
century, in advance of the age in 
whi«h he lives. Put, who now has 
the patient self- denial, shall I also 
say, the leisure, tif do this? Is there, 
indeed, any encouragement to make 
^hc effort? Or does an indolent and 
prurient love ofvitiate the taste 
of both readers and writeis of biogra¬ 
phy—encouraging the latter to trifle 
with the memory of the dead, and the 
intellect of the living ? • 

I wohld recommend any young as¬ 
pirant to biographical distinction to 
read, andmedilate upon, the chief exist¬ 
ing models of that delightful and in¬ 
structive class of writings—models in 
respect of the fitting subject, and 
tlte strength and beauty with which 
t^at%ubject is invested by their wint¬ 
ers. Let him then ask himself, Is my 
subject worthy of occupying the pub¬ 
lic attention, likeh' to interest* poster¬ 
ity ; and, if it be, am I capable of 
dofligf ustiee to his character and me¬ 
mory ? And li|ivf I the requisite 
means and opportunity? 1 cannot 
quit this topic withoifi expressing a 
thought which has often,oe«urrcd to 
10 , that the 8ead of our days, could 
..icy reappear among us for a moment, 
have grievous cause to complain agaii^st 
their survivors. The instant tRat those 
dead have disappeared, almost every 
act of their life, even of a private and 
confidential nature, is formally sub¬ 
mitted to the scrutiny of often a harsh- 
judging public, not acquainted with 
the precise circumstances under which 
those acts were done—those letters, 
for instance, wntten—which become 
thenceforth the subjects of unsparing 
comment and sometimes injurious spe¬ 
culation! I have heard an eminent 
person say, when conversing on 8.his 
subject*“For mv part, 1 now take 
^care to wrttc nV liters that may not 
be jjroclaimed dn the huusetop&r—aftd 
fm vary cautious whom.l take into 
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my coufidenco.” Is this unreasonable, 
or unnatural? 

Perhaps, howcTor, the most con 
spicuous feature of the literature of the 
ap^e, is to be seen in the department 
of .Prose Fiction. There can be no 
difficulty in pointing to the great name 
of Sir WifcUer Scott as oipe dcstkied, 
in all probability, to attract the admir* 
ing eyes of distant ages, unlc8^, in- 
deed, our language fail, or the taste 
and genius of future times altogether 
alter, lie was a wonderful person; 
and has left in our imaginative lite^^ 
rature the traces of giant footprints, 
such as none dare even settempt to hli. 
All his contemporaries and successors, 
down to the present time, he “doth 
bestride, like a Colossus.” Of this 
great genius it may be proudly said, 
that he never wrote a line which had 
the slightest tendency to licentious¬ 
ness: and, moreover, that there is not 
a trace of vulgarity in any of his often 
da^.riing and enthralling, but not equal 
compositions, all of which emanated 
from the pen of the highly-fii4jphfd 
scholar and gentlcmaci. This class of 
writing, for certain reasons of ray own, 
unimportant to any one else, I feel ex¬ 
treme delicacy and difficulty in touch¬ 
ing, or even glancing at. To ^iritkise 
contemporaries, an^^ by way of either 
censure or praise,“is’ an impertinence 
of which, for those reasons, I cannot 
be guilty ;„but I may he allowed to 
express my opinion, that during the 
last quarter of a century, undoubte*d, 
and high, dnd very peculhir genius 
ifas be^n displayed in this fascinating 
df.partmeni of literature. It may, at 
the same time, bo admissible to ex¬ 
press, must respectfully, a suspicion 
whether, in the opinion of future com¬ 
petent judges, it would be held that 
sufficient pains have been taken, in 
the present day, ta.construct a Fiction 
on a durable basis; and whether there 
arc, consequently, many that have suf¬ 
ficient vitality to bloonit in the atmo¬ 
sphere—shall I say it?—of the next 
succeeding century. It has always 
appeared to me, that to cofistruct a 
durable Fiction iS- rsally a more dif- 
fk^ult task, and requh'es much mor^ 
original power, and far greates know¬ 


ledge and taste, time, and considciiv 
tion, than seems to bo sometimes sup¬ 
posed. Let any one carefully coiis,ider 
the conception, plan, and execution, 
of those three imperishable master¬ 
pieces, Doit Quhok’y Oil and Tom 
Junes; and 1 shall be much mistaken 
if he will not concur in tho observa¬ 
tion which 1 have ventured to make. 

» Tho continuous and even increasing 
demand for this class of writings, both 
in our own country, on the Continent, 
and in America, is tnily astonishing 
I doubt whether anything of the kind 
is written, however humble its pre¬ 
tensions, which is i\6u read by hun¬ 
dreds; while those of a higher, and 
the highest order, and the productions 
of persons of established reputation, 
arc eagerly read by many hundreds 
of thousands of persons, perhaps ulu- 
mately by even millions, in almost 
every class of society. If this be so, 
how great is the responsibility cast 
upon those possessing the power of 
writing such works! What incalcu¬ 
lable evil, what incalculublu good, may 
they not do! 

And I do believe that many of the 
most distinguished and successful la 
bourers in'this gay crowded quarter of 
the literary vineyard, sincerely strive 
io make Ihcir writings the vehicles of 
high moral teaching. 

It is,* in fact, a class of wi iting which 
must always have charms for man¬ 
kind: and it may be remarked, with 
humble revorenco, that the sublime 
teachings of Him who spake an never 
man malie^ were largely conveyed in 
parables. ^' 

The writing of History finds great 
favour, and enjoys unprecedented facil¬ 
ities, in tho present age. Generally 
speaking, it is in the hands of very 
able, learned, and faithful men; and 
1 doubt whether history ever spoke so 
fully anj* so truthfully as in tnc ^.re¬ 
sent age. To some extent thi^i'S 
easily to be accounted for, even inde- 
poiidoutly of the personal character of 
our historians; and^rinclpally by the 
fact that BO. many persons now have 
ample opportunities for (Quickly detect¬ 
ing Erroneous statements. Authentic 
political information of every kind is 
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accessible to altbost e’fcrybody; and 
a consciousness of this fact naturally 
quickens the vigilance of historical 
wnters, especially those dealing with 
modern and recent times. The his¬ 
torians of three or four centuries hence 
will have immense advantages'over 
their predecessors of the pi cseut and 
previous ages. There is one history 
of the present day, which will present 
in all future time a great storehouse 
of authentic facts, constituting the re¬ 
cord of one of the most critical periods 
in the history of civilised mankind 
PoETKY is not dead, in the present 
busy practicalaage, but her voice is 
heard only faintly and fitfully, like the 
sounds of an Aliolian harp in a crowd¬ 
ed thoroughfare. The hurrying pas¬ 
sengers do not hear it, nor would care 
IRiout it if they did, but now and then 
the suund.s from that harp fail deli¬ 
ciously on a sensitive ear, and awake 
line sympathies. The poetry sof the 

f ircsout age is principally and elcganl- 
j- conversant with aaUunewt, of which 
U is often a very delicate and beautiful 
uttciancc It is qiiostion.able, however, 
whether flights of imagination arc as 
bold ; whether it be, or at alt events 
show itself, as strong and original as 
in times gone by. Yet there are grand 
regioiis which 1 have often greatijj 
wondered to see apparaidi/ continuing 
untried. Oh, transcendent a*d most 
glorious faculty, there are yot bound¬ 
less scenes into which thou mayest 
soar as on angel wing 1 
There is a fine spirit of CBmciSM 
abroad, subtle, piercing, and discrimi- 
i^ting. Specimens of this species of 
literature may be seen in our weekly 
and even daily journals, as well as in 
those appearing at longer intervals— 
compositions which may take their 
))lace beside any extant in the lan¬ 
guage ; andhe who expresses this opin¬ 
io;^ has himself been occasic#ally the 
4S5oct of rather rough criticism, which, 
nevertheless, cannot bias an honest 
jud^ent. On the other hand, there 
is a great deal oMris class of writing 
that ts hasty auiTflimsy, pnd amount¬ 
ing, in fact, to a mere caricature of 
criticism.. * 

Our PHinosorilicAt literature is of 


a very high order—speaking at pre¬ 
sent as far as regards style of composi- 
tiou; and I belii^vc that the most dis¬ 
tinguished foreigners, acquainted with 
our language, express the same opin¬ 
ion. Mr Dugald Stewart, a very qom- 
petont judge, yind one who himself 
wiwte English with purity and force, 
has dcidared that “ as an instrument 
of thought, and a medium of scientific 
coramunioation, the English language 
appears to nje, mats present state, to 
bo far superior to the French.” Thi 
I was said neaily fifty years ago. Since 
^then, no one can have been familiar 
with philosopineal compositions, e.spc- 
oialiy those of the present day, with¬ 
out Iiaving occasion to admire the 
simplicity, vigour, and precision with 
which English is written by those com¬ 
municating the profoundcst researebes 
in science. If I may be allowed to 
express an opinion, 1 should select the 
stylo of Sir <Tohn Ilcrschcl as all'ording 
a model of elegance, exactness, and 
stseugth. Some of his delineations of 
dJlllMlt and abstruse matters are ex- 
quimtely delicate and felicitous. 

Having thus glanced at the more 
prominent features of the literature of 
the age, it may bo excusable to sug¬ 
gest tge question, whether, upon the 
whole, the prcseijt age is, in this re¬ 
spect, inferior, eqiAl, or superior to 
any that has preceded ‘it ? This is a 
question, indeed, equally applicable to 
all the other btuuclies of a subject di- 
rtctly or indirectly involving the in¬ 
tellectual development of the ago; but 
it may nevertheless not be out bf pltSc 
here for an over confident observer to 
cast his eye on the long roll of splen¬ 
did names in every department of 
science and literature, prose and poeti¬ 
cal, of days preceding our own, and in 
other countries a.s well as our own, 
and then modestly ho ask, dare we say 
that we have any to set beside them ? 
Or is the present age to be regard¬ 
ed as under wuculiar'cenditions, unfa¬ 
vourable to the development of indivi¬ 
dual eminence and greatness? Vol¬ 
taire, an%iulhor whose name one can 
never mention l»t %vith mingled fccl- 
fcgs of contempt, angerj and admir*- 
tion* cfice made this remark: “ Uri- 
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ginal genius occurs but seldom in a 
nation •where the literary taste is 
formed. The number of cultivated 
minds which there abound, like the 
trees in a thick and flourishing forest, 
prevent any single ind'ividual from 
raising his head far above the rest ” 
But is till! so ? And whj' shouM it 
be so ? Would a Plato, an AVistotle, 
a Newton, a Bacon, a Locke, a Leib¬ 
nitz,* a Shakespeare or a Milton, a 
Scaligcr or a BentUy, a Cervantes or 
a Le Sage, a Barrow or a Butler, a 
Chatham, a Pitt, a i'ox or Burke, faij. 
to tower above the men of the nine¬ 
teenth century? The (fuestion may 
ivc rise to interesting speculations; 
ut 1 shall pass them by with the 
obsei-vatioii, that one may, without 
presumption, venture to question the 
soundness of this confident JicNm of 
Voltaire, who doubtless secretly hoped 
that he himself would be regarded as 
a transcendent exception to the rule 
which, possibly for that purpose alone, 
he modestly laid down. . * 

Thus much for what may be "term¬ 
ed tite vehicle kOt circaiatlna medium of 
thought; in discussing which, it was 
almost necesse.ry to touch, however 
slightly, several of the multifarious 
subjects with which it is coimedied. 
May I recur to question. Are we 
of the present day pigmies or giants, 
as compared w^th those who have gone 
before us V-r-or whether, taking a large 
average, wc may be considered as Ijp- 
low, or on a level with them ? Let us 
reserve the 'matter for a future stage 
of our speculations ; and in the mean 
time try to avoid a tendency to be¬ 
come, as Horace has expressed it, 
praiaers of the past on the one hand, 
and, on the other, confident and vain- 
pflorious as to the position of intellect 
in the present age. It may be that 
there were ffiaitts those days —intel¬ 
lectual giants in the times before us ; 
it may be that so there have always 
been, and that there are now. But 
here may be started an important and 
interesting question: Is the human 

intellect now really diflerent from, or 

< •* 

4 , * Itwasthefondobjeci; ofthisgroatphilfr' 
sophtca) gemtis to subvert tbo 
system 1 


greater, than, that which it ever way. 
since we have authentically known 
of its existence and action ? '.''he 

itature of mankind is jusl what it 
was three thousand years ago, as is 
.)roved by the examination of nium- 
iiies : Why should it be different with 
their minds ? The intellect of Newton, 
ja Place, or La Grange, may stand, 
bays Sir John Hcrschel.f in fair com¬ 
petition with that of AvchimedeR, Aris¬ 
totle, or Plato. But is it not also pos¬ 
sible, and the question is a very great 
one, that the Almighty may have pre¬ 
scribed limits to the Imman intellect, 
which it never could,^arid never can 
pass, however it may have the ad¬ 
vantage of dealing with the accumu¬ 
lated riches and experience of all the 
past intellectual action of our specie/s, 
as far as its results exist, for our con¬ 
templation and guidance? Or may 
there exist dormant energies of the 
intell^bt, beyond all jiast, but not in¬ 
capable of future and prodigious, de¬ 
velopment ? 

IxTKLLECT! But what is in¬ 
tellect?— and in merely asking the 
question, wo seem suddenly sinking 
into a sort of abyss 1 Is intellect an 
unknown * power, like (gravitation, 
whose existence is evidenced only by 
^ts action, while of the nature of that 
ower we arc utterly in the daik'-* 
even J^ears ago i ventured, in a work 
incidentally dealing with such topics, 
to ask the following qiiestiou • “ Meta¬ 
physics, or mental philosophy: what 
shall ho said upon this subject? What 
do we now really know of that strange 
mysterious thing, the Human 
after thousands of years’-ingenious 
and profound speculations of ])hi1oso- 
phers ? Has the Almighty willed that 
it should be so?—that the nature 
and operations of the mind of man*, 
shall for ever be shrouded in mystery 
impenelf.able, and that we 8h^l«»>n- 
tiime at once pleasing, puzzling, 
harassing ourselves, and exercising 
our highest faculties to the end ol 
time, with contradit>tory speculations 
and hypotheses ? ” In ^his present 
month of December, 1 submitted this 
passage, for the purposes of this even* 
t Duic. on NaX. Thxl.^ p. 40. 
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iig, to two eminent academical tcacli- 
^ ers in lingland and in Scotland, dis* 
’ cipV^s of diflTercnl schools, of that 
which passes under the name of meta¬ 
physics.* Oi»e wrote to me thus;— 
“ 1 can subscribe to the perplexity 
expressed about metaphysics, in the 
separate paragraph of vour letter.” 
The other told me, that lie thought 1 
bad indicated the true state of nieta^ 
physical science in the present day. 
Tlien, 1 asked him whether he con¬ 
sidered that we were rcallf/ any fur¬ 
ther advanced—or wliether, at least, 
it was generally agieed that we were 
further advaneW, in admitted know¬ 
ledge of the nature and functions of 
the mind, than Aristotle was—that is, 
upwards of twenty-two ccuturies ago? 
lie considered for a moment, and re¬ 
eled in the negative !—adding, “We 
may think that we are, but that is not 
luy opinion.” 1 then asked tlio same 
question of my other friend, tfhd he 
wrote as follows •—“ I am afraid that 
very few substantial advances have 
been made in psychology, since the 
days of Aristotle. Perhaps mpre peo¬ 
ple know something of the* human 
mind than knew anything about it in 
his time, but I doubt whether any 
man pf th(5 present day knows more 
about it than he know! ” • 

What opinion w'ould Plato and Aris¬ 
totle form, (jf the existing Aate of 

• metaphysical science in this country 
and (icrmany, if they could rise from 
their long sleep to scrutinise it ? On 
how many great points would they 
find their phllosopmcal successors of 
-»let us say—the last two centuiies, 
aqrecdf Andon which of them would 
either l^lato or Aristotle he forced to 
acknowledge that their own specula¬ 
tions had been subverted by demon¬ 
strative strength ? What new facts 
and phenomena would be mesented 
tc<kliem in mental science ? liRio shall 

word IB aliarbarouH compound by the 

• Sch^Mlmcn of the words Jt^] furk rkpifucit, 
whicb were used by the ^tors ol the extant 
works of Ar^butle, ^ designate bis abstract 
reasonings and spo "ilations concerning tlic 
original cause# of existence, ■without relation 

• to mattoT, and which, they were of opinion, 
should be stuped “after ins Physics/* 

or treatises on Natural Pihlo- 
Bopby. ^ 


be our spokesman, of dead or living 
metaphysicians,fromDescartes, Locke, 
Malehranchc, and Leibnitz, down to 
Kant, Fichte, Hchelling, and Hegel? 
What a gliostly wrangling might we 
expect to hi at! What would be the.rc- 
suit? Would the elder disputants claim 
thc^ater a%disciplcs ; <fr tJfeso prove 
that thc*ir prcdecess<jrs had been alto- 
gctlier and absurdly in the wrong ? 

Put, you will reasonably ask, is it, 
then, really so ? A few minutes' con¬ 
versation with the fiist professed or 
jicknowlcdgcd metaphysician whom 
you meet, howcvfer he may at first 
dispute it, vAll prove the existence of 
the fact, that the very elements of the 
science at this moment are floating 
about in extreme uncertainty. Ask 
him—^hatbe means by windf —is 
it material orimmaterial? What does 
he understand by matter?—docs it 
exist, or not? Is thought the func¬ 
tional icsult of physical organisation, 
or the action of a separate, spiritual 
existence ? If so, how is it united 
w#tl 5 |*()r what are its relations to, mat¬ 
ter? How doc» it stand with relation 
to the extcnial world ? Nay—istherc 
any external world at all ? f What is 
the nature of the mind’s internal ac- 
tiod ? aWhat is consciousness ? What 
is perception, and,wjat are its media Y 
What are ideas?—are they, or arc tliey 
not, innate?!—for this ^and question 
t Kisbop Berkeley, on cxqulyto nietapby- 
jical genius, broiJlgbt ]trofouiid rcju^onings m 
s#i)poi*t of his opinion, that our belief iu the 
reality of an external workUis totally un¬ 
founded I • ^ 

t “ Innate ideas” Bignify those ndtions, or 
impressions, supposed to have been staiupcd 
upon the mind from the first instant of its 
existouco, as contradistinguished to those 
wluch it afterwords gradually acquites from 
without. Locke umlertook to demonstrate 
that ideas arc not mimto: and the dispute 
bos tho greatest names arrayed on each side. 
Thoro IS one remark on the subiect, made hy 
Bi^o}! Law, the patrdb 6f Dr Palcy, and a 
zealous partisan of Lot^e, which has always 
appeared to mo •worthy of attention : “it, 
will really come to tho same thing with re¬ 
gard to the moJd attributes of God, and tho 
nature of virtue and vice, whether the Deity 
XioB %mplaiited these iustinets and afiectiwiiB 
in us, or kiifi framed and disposed us m such 
a manner— has given us suoh power, and 
nlaoed ua iu*such*<flnlum8tanceft—that we 
must nrcfusortiy acquire thorn ” — LAWfe 
TrailNkitMiri of Arckbishojp King on the bnjru* 
qf SvUAF. 79 (note). 
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is, and even in our own country, still 
the subject of dispute! What consti¬ 
tutes personal idjjntity ? And so 
forth: everything proving the more 
unsettled the further you push your 
way into the darkness and confusion 
worse confounded than that out of 
which yju had gone. The distin¬ 
guished metaphysician to wliom I last 
alluded, a subtle, original, and learned 
thinker, wrote to me thus, the other 
day ; “ The science of the human 
mind, as hitherto cultivated, is a poor, 
unedifying pursuit: we seek to isolate 
the mind from the things with whicVi 
it is occupied—the external world, 
and to study that mind in its isola¬ 
tion. But that is impracticable. Wo 
instantly lofyj our footing. Wc get 
among abstractions, dai^ncss, and 
nonentity. Howdoyouknow,bcgins to 
ask the puzzled iiuiiurer, that we have 
a mind at all ? Why cannot a body 
he so constituted, as to think, and 
feel, and love, and hate ? lie is per¬ 
haps answered, that the opinion in 
favour of a mind (you know tha^I^m 
a zealous anti-matccialist) is at any 
rate more probable. The science of 
the human mjnd, then, aceoiding to 
this, is the science of something which 
only probably exists! A finQjScimco 
that must be, which deals witli some 
thing which docs not exist I ” 

Here is a picture of existing ineta- 
physic?,! science! It is, in truth, only 
a reflection of some of vhc myriad dark 
shadows of all past speculation; dad 
shall it be said that it bears a similar 
delation to the future? Metaphysics 
are called a science: and yet its main 
♦questions are—" W/iat are the ques¬ 
tions ! ’* It deals with being, and its 
conditions, and yet cannot say what 
bring is: and, indeed, X doubt whether 
it can be truly given credit for pos¬ 
sessing ono single gi'and truth, uni¬ 
versally recognised as such. In short, 
metaphysics are to each particular 
mind what it chooses U) make them; 
though undoubtedly these excroita- 
tis<>ns have a tendency to sharpen its 
faculties. A whole life of ingeni¬ 
ous rational beinv my be occupied in 
^^hese pursuii^—however irritating St 
may be to fond metaphysicians Ifo bo 


told so—without the acknowlcdg^'d 
acquisition of a single fact, of one 
solitary, practical, substantial result. 
He has fcecn doing, all the while, 
little else than amusing himself with 
a sort of mental kaleidoscope, or gaz¬ 
ing at a series of dissolving views. 
He has been floundering on from be¬ 
ginnings in which nothing is begun, 
to conclusions in which nothing is 
concluded! 

It would seem, however, that new 
forces are now being brought into the 
field, and magnetism and electricity, 
whether one and the same force, or 
different, are destinCa to dissolve our 
difficulties. According to one qium 
philosopher, man’s body is a may- 
nci,*mysteiiouslycoinmunIeatingwith 
other bodies, and external objects, 
without any vhdhle medium ; and tllis 
discovery is destined, say the profes¬ 
sors of the new science, to cast a new 
light^on the nature of being, of life, 
death, sleep, spirit, matter —and theo¬ 
logy! Apparently one of our own 
countrymen has anonymously an¬ 
nounced the exhilarating discovery, 
that man is a mere eleelro-chcmical 
machine, in common with all the lower 
animals, of v^hat sort or size whatso- 
ever! “The mental action,” quoth 
hiliis sage, “ is identical, except iii 

* “Me8mcr,'’8aysTonuonmnu, luhisJlfttw- 
ual of tut History of Philoaophy, “discovcrod, 
or rathor ro-disoovcrcd, the existence of o’ 
new force — a uiuversally ditfused power 
similar to attraction and uloctricity, poi'raont- 
ing and acting on all org.misod and unor- 
g'uiiscd biKlics.*' Some view it simply aa 
“a neiwous fluid;” while others resolve cw- 
tain reuont alleged phenomena of natural 
and artiflcial somnambulism, to the po<for 
of the mind .acting dii^uclly on the organisa¬ 
tion:” whence we have lately hoard of “two 
new Rcioncea—Noiiro-IIypnoJogy, and Bl?c- 
tro-lhology ” PiofosHorEscheumayer admits 
the existence of “an orgaiuo ethoi*,” sproail 
cveiywbcro, and subtler than light; and wit. 
this view “connects lus mystical and spiri¬ 
tual metaphysics.” l>r Passavaut shows 
the mtiTUato and important relation betrohon 
^e science and tho sublimest scutimeikiil^f 
reli^/on * ” and Dr Bnncm(»cr can trace “the 
oonuectum and distinction of the highot de¬ 
gree of Mesmerism, and — Miracles!’* What 
will be said of those things, aiew centuries 
hence? Shall we bo laughed, at for laughing 
at them—if o\ir age do laugh at them ? Or 
doe? a discriminating philosophy detect in 
ac^on, amidst a mass of absurafty, and even 
fraud, startliuguidicatlousof physical truth ? 
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<1cgree‘ it maybe imponderable and 
ii^iangible—the result of the action of 
an apparatus of an electric nature” 

’—quotiDfjhis’words—“ a modi¬ 
fication of that surprising agent which 
takes magnetism, heat, and light, as 
other subordinate forms : electricity 
being almost as metaphysical*as ever 
mind was supposed to be. .. . Mental 
action pas.ses at once into the cate¬ 
gory of natural tliir.gs; its old meta-l 
physical character vanishes in a mo-J 
ment, andthe dUthirtion hetw(i(^n pity til- 
ml and moral ie annulled.^' * U'here 
is a stride indeed! — the stride, to be 
sure, of an impudent child. Accord¬ 
ing to him, nly Iriends, we in this 
IjmI may behold in ourselves a choice 
assortment of electrical machines— 
quaintly conceiving themselves re- 
epomihle hehyal —1, giving out the 
sj^rks, chemically or mechanically— 

1 do not exactly know or care which 
—and you looking on and listening to 
their crackling sound, witli elodlrical 
sympathy and complacency! ‘Whatwill 
be the next stage of this wondrous de¬ 
velopment ? It is hard to treat these 
tilings gravely; yet they have been, 
and are, widely and mlvlomly disse¬ 
minated in the present day, in this 
country—in this, the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury! .With what object? And what 
measure must have been taken, by* 
those who do so, of the intellect of 
the age ? 

• Uow refreshing is it to recollect, 
amidst all these results of never-end¬ 
ing, and often impious trifling with 
the grandest subjects with which man 
can concern himself, the sublime and 
authoritative declaration of lloly Scrip- 
tlirc, There U <i spiuit in man; and. the 
inspiraiion of the Almighty giveth them 
understanding! f 

What, therefore, shall we conclude? 

s 

* “If mcutfil action be electric,*’ says the 
fvnouyinoiiH and quaint writer aliudod 
to -Site author of The Veetii/es o/ine Natural 
JlWmry of Crtalicm: “tho proverbial quick¬ 
ness of thought—that is, tho quiokuesa of 
the titnsmisdon of sensation and will—uwy 
be presumed to have been brought to an exact 
adinoasurcmOlit I . t . Mental action may 
accordingly bo presumed to h£we a rapidity 
eqnaltoW^OOO miles in tho second!—f e . the 
quickness w^h which the clccti-lctt^ont, ]%ht, 
travels r* . t Job, xxxii 8. ‘ 


That MiTifi) remains, at present, what- * 
^ver revelations may be in store for • 
uture times, tho gicat insoluble my.s- 
ery it ever was, rfo far as relates to 
its constitution and mode of action ? 
That wo have no evidence of its facul- 
,ics being gi’batcr, or less, now, than 
they over were*; and that^ judging 
merely from the past, we have no 
'roundsfor expecting alteration for the 
future? It may be, that such know¬ 
ledge is too higL for us, and that for 
wise purposes wccn^} 2 r>f attain to it, and 
that the absence of it docs not affect 
tine object with which man was placed 
upon Inc earth — I am myself strongly 
disposed to think that every peii^un 
who has meditated upon the opera¬ 
tions of his own mind, has occasion¬ 
ally, an^ suddenly, been’startled with 
a notion that his mind possesses qua¬ 
lities and attributes of which he has 
mwbere seen any account. I do not 
know how to express it, hut 1 have 
several times had a transient con¬ 
sciousness of mere ordinary incidents 
theli occurring, having somehow or 
otiiei»^appened before, accompanied 
by a vanishing idea of being able even 
to predict the sequence. I once, men¬ 
tioned this to a man df powerful in¬ 
tellect, and he said, “ So have I.” 
Agafn-*-it may be that tbere is more 
of truth than one«ivpccts, in the as¬ 
sertion which I met witb in a work of 
Mr do Quincey’s, that forgetting —ab¬ 
solute forgetting— is a thnte not pos« 
sil^le to the human mind. Some evi¬ 
dence of this may be deriTicd from the 
fact of long missed incidents and states 
of feeling suddenly being reproduced, 
and without any perceptible tiain of 
association. Were this to be so, the 
idea is very awful; and it has been 
suggested by a great thinker, that 
merely perfect memory of everything, 
may constitute the ureal hooh which 
shall be opened innhc last day, on 
which man has been distinctly told 
that the secrets of all hearts shall be 
made known ;*for all things are naked 
and opened unto ilte eyes of Him wiih 
ohom toe J^ave to do. | 

Man’s mind, I mu^ take the liberty 
repeating, is yidecd a^ mystery 
i Hob. iv. 13. 
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him. In the mean time, fet restless 
metaphysical speculators go on, if 
they please, amusing and pu'/.ziiDg 
each other with theories and hypo¬ 
theses to the end of time; only, my 
friends, let not ourselves be drawn 
within their meshes, ^ut consider 
whether life, thought-i and tJie some of 
rospoiuflbSittf, have not been giv^i to 
ns for infinitely wiser and greater pur- 
])oses, however awfully mysta’ious, 
than to exhaust our faculties in end¬ 
less and nugatory inquiries. Inves¬ 
tigations of this kind, nevertheless, 
are not in all points of view to bf 
deprecated, but may possibly bo at¬ 
tended with morally 1)cnc^icial re¬ 
sults. “ It is of great use to the 
sailor,” says Locke, “ to know the 
length of his* line, though he cannot, 
with it, fathom all the depth’s* of the 
ocean. It is well he knows that it is 
long enough to reach the bottom, at 
such places as are necessary to direct 
hi.s voyage, and caution him against 
running upon shoals, that may ruin 
him. Our business here is to kn6w, 
not all things, but those whief^ ctn- 
corn our conduct. If wc can find out 
those measures whereby a rational 
creattire, put in that state in which 
man is in this world, may, and oi^ht, 
to govern his opinions and ♦aclSons 
depending theregn, we need not be 
troubled that some other things escape 
our knowledge.” * And, finally, be it 
'djscrved, that we have no authority 
from revealed religion,for repressing 

• E»(iny on ^ Human ITw^standing, book 
5?*ch. i. § C A littlo further Ai, this i>rofoimd 
thinker thui admirably proceeds: — “Men 
o^tendnijf their inqidrios ooyond thoir capa¬ 
cities, and h'ttinff their thoughts wander into 
tiosc depths whno they CcUi find no sm-e 
looting, it \k no wonder that they raise ques- 
tiouh, and multiply disimtcs; which never 
oomiug to ivuy clear I’caolution, are projier 
only to continue and increase tboir doubts, 
tocovjirmtkf^i mperfoct scqitieiam. 

Whcie.ia, were ttic capacities of our under¬ 
standings well considered, the extent of our 
knowledge once discovered, and the horizon 
lomid which sets the boards between the 
cuhghUmcd and dark parts of things—be¬ 
tween wbat is, and what is not, comprehen¬ 
sible by us—men would i>erhap|. with lose 
scrui>le, ao<iuiescc in the avowed igi'orance 
of tlic one, and cmyicystheirdhonghts and 
discourse with.more adwitago and satisfac¬ 
tion in the other.” 


what are called metaphysical specula¬ 
tions, however little* direct cncoura^- 
ment it may afford them;—and, even 
if their result be only to prove their 
futility, that, of itself, constitutes a 
signal fact. 

It will be observed that I have been 
hitherto' dealing with the so-called 
science of the mind, simply as the 
subject of human speculation. How 
■Revelation deals with man, physi¬ 
cally, mentally, and morally, remains 
to be seen. Contenting ourselves for 
the present, with the undoubted exisi- 
ence of intclleet, and its action, some¬ 
how or other; and postponing the 
consideration of the \:ognate subject 
of ethics, or moral science, it may 
not possibly be deemed presumptuous 
if one venture to express an opinion, 
that the intellect of tlie present ape 
appears, avlorU par Unis, in a.s high a 
state of general development as has 
been known on the earth, and that 
it ma'^ even be doubted whi'ther there 
be not now among us—I sneak of our¬ 
selves and other civiliserl nations— 
men of an intellectual strength ap¬ 
proaching that of the most illustrious 
of our recorded species But in say¬ 
ing this, I jely only on the evidence 
afibrded by the recent progrc.ss and 
the present state of phipicul science, 
l^f wc have made, as I feel compelled 
to thiijk is the case, no real advance 
in psychological science for ages, how 
vast has been that of physical science/ 
within the last half, or even quarter of 
a century \ 

Oo back for a moment, in imagina¬ 
tion, to the times when this earth was 
thought the fixed centre of the iHii- 
verse and an extended plane,f the hea¬ 
venly bodies mere glittering specks 
revolving round it!—when Thales, a 
great philosopher, one of the seven 
wise men of Greece, conceived ambeV 
to have an inherent soul or essence, 
which, ivwakcued by fnction, went^orth 

t This notion is not yot apparently banisli- 
od IVom among ouroclvos oven. “ 1 rCbiem- 
bor,”eaya tho present Astronomer-Royal, “a 
man in my youth—my^'/riend was in his in¬ 
quiries an ingoiuuus man, a sort of philoso- 
I»hor—who used to say he should like to go 
totfn tdge qf the earOi and look over ."— AiRkv’s 
LeXures on Astronomy, p. 46, 2d edit., 1B48. 
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n'fMroxifjhilmchthelicfld^rtidesi^^^t- inference^ of the last importance?* 
ing around (such* were his ideas of its What relation do ages of our past 
mectrieal qualities Ij)—when the great history hear to a single year Hiuit 
Aristotle taught tuat tho heavenly spent? * 

boches were hound fast in spheres We have thoroughly dissected, for 
which revolved with them round our instance, the human and almost ail 
earth— the bodies themselves being known aninfal structures — those* of 
motionless—the first 6j)herebfeing that the present tenants of ever^ element; 
ill which the fixed stars arc placed; connoting ^numerable errors, andde- 
theu the five planets; the sun; and, velupiiig extensive and important re- 
next to the earth, the moon: the earth lations and analogies. Tho result i.s, 
itself being at rest, and tho centre of to overwhelm, and almost crush our 
the universe! But time would fail me small faculties wi^ the evidences of 
to recapitulate these marks of what transcendent wisdom and beneficence, 
we call primitive simplicity; and your The subdued soul can only murmur, 
Tiicmories will quickly suggest them, Marvclhus are Tiiy wm'Tcs, and that my 
far lower dow# than to the times of ttoul, knou'ethHffkt weU/ 
astrology and alchemy. How stand A word about anatomy, human and 
we now ? Little though we know, by comparative, with reference to some 
our own research and reasonings, con- recently promulgated conclusions of 
cerning our own inner man, what have deep si^iificance and interest. 

not come to know of the world in The human structure seems to have 
which we live, and our physical rela- been nearly exhausted anatomically, 
tion8toit;ofthewonderfulstructuresof even as far as relates to the nerves, 
ourselves, animals, and vegetables; of except, perhaps, as to microscopical 
the glorious heavens around and about researches, now being actively prose- 
us? Man is indeed a wonder to himsel f, culed, and with very important results, 
and lives amidst an incomprehensible 'fVi%^emark, however, applies only to 
and evor-iucrcasing wonder. Let us the facta of human anatomy: on the 
merely glance, lor a moment', atone significance or meaning of those facts, 
or two of the leading features of mo- quite a new light seems^awning. Man 
deni [iliysiology, of chemistry, me- now, by his own researclujs, finds that 
chaiiics, astronomy, and gcol(»gy. he te iwdcod, as God had ages before 
The whole earth has been couvertcA told him, fcarfuVy^ and wonderfully 
into man’s observatory; in every part made; and the enlightened and pious 
of which he is incessantly, sinfiillane- philosophy of the present day recog- 
*ously, and systematically at work, nises as a fact,^on the autl^rity of r»* 
and communicating, and comparing, volation, which has recorded it in lan- 
each with tho other, their results, guage of ineffable aAve aiyl sublimity, 
Wliat would Aristotle say, T^ord Bacon that the human species came upon thi^ 
standingliywithgladdenodhcart,were planet solely in virtue of a direct act 
h%to be told of the astronomical, geo- of creation by the Almighty. Godcre<- 
logical, magnetic, and physiological aled man in ifia own imufc—In the im- 
observations, researches, and experi- 1 nqe of God ereated he Jam. And the 
mcnis at this moment going on h\\ Lord Goil formed man the dust of the 
every (|uart.cr of tho globe to which ' ground^ and hreailted into his noatriU 
jaiventiirous man can penetrate; ob- the hreuth of life; and mam. became a 
servations and experiments conducted Iwhig soul. “ He dM not merely pos- 
by aft oso who act strictly iniconcerfc, sees it,” observes Mr Coleridge; “ he 
ai^Mn rigorous adherence to univ became it. Tt was his proper behig; 
s^y recognised rules and principles his truest scl#; the man in the man. 
i)f inquiry and experiment? Tliat tho All organised beings have life, in copi- 
gi’eatest in1^11cct%of the age are ever men, each after its kind, ^’liis, there¬ 
at work, patiently metho4ising, com- fore, all sfiiimals possess, and man as 
.bining, and comparing, the results ^animal. 'But^fn^addition to thi^ 
thus obtained, and deducing from God transfused ifito man h.<higher<gif0. 
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■and specially imbreathed even a living 
—that is, self-subsisting—soul; a soul 
having its life in itself.” * 

Philosophy revercatly owns that it 
knows of no other clue to hryinnintfe^ 
than that thus vouchsafed exclusively 
and* positively by revelatfen. In exa¬ 
mining th^ human structure, however, 
and comparing it ^vith thaUof anirdals 
in general, a new and grand evidence 
has lately been afforded of the unity 
of the divine action; supplying the 
last argument required, and left un- 
touchea by the famous Cudworth. to 
refute the old atheistic doctrine of De-^j 
raocritus and his followers—who, it 
will be remembered, reserved the ex¬ 
istence of men and animals into the 
fortuitous concourse of atoms—^by de¬ 
monstrating the existence, in the Di¬ 
vine Mind, of a pattern, or plan, prior 
to its manifestation in the creation of 
man. “ The evidence,” says the ^eat 
physiologist, to whom we are indebt¬ 
ed f for this noble contribution to sci¬ 
ence and natural theology—I mean 
Professor Owen, who T behove has car¬ 
ried comparative anatomy much bee- 
yond the point at which it had been 
left by his illustrious predecessor Cu¬ 
vier—the evidence of unity of plan 
in the structure of animals, testifies to 
the oneness of their Creator, uis ‘'chc 
modifications of tjie. plan for different 
modes of life, illustrate the beneficence 
of tbe designer.'* Human anatomy has 
thus acquiricd a new interest ana sig¬ 
nificance. Man is no longer regardijd 
as though he were distinct in his ana- 
tqrpy fram ail the rest of the animal 
creation; but his structure i^perceived 
to be an exquisite modification of many 
other structures, the whole of which 
have now been recoraised as modifi¬ 
cations of one and the same general 
attern. Every one of the two hun- 
red and sixty bones which may be 
enumerated in tlfo human skeleton, 
can be unerringly traced in the skole- 
tons*of manyhundred inferior animals; 
and the human anatomkt of our day 
begins to comprehend the nature of his 
* Aidsto Introduction, Aphor- 

iiszns, ts. ■ 'V 

t Boo At«KetyjAi and Homolopie$ Qf the 
' ^rrto6ra(e Skeleton, and On the JHalnre 
lvfn^> Biveako Owisn, F.K.S. Svo, 


own structure, in a way never dream¬ 
ed of by liis predecessors, llios, as it 
appears to me, is supplied a splendid 
addition to the treasures of natural 
theology. 

“ Of the unity of the Deity,” says 
Paley,| “ the proof is the uvAfomiiUi 
of bbsorvablo in the system.” 
And let me interpose the remark, that 
every day is aecunmlating upon us 
proofs of this sublime doctrine. 

“ We never get amongst such ori- 
^nal, or totally* different modes of 
existence, as to indicate that we are 
come into the province of a different 
creator, or under the direction of a 
different will. . . . *j'he inspection 
and comparison of livint/ forms add 
to the argument without number.*’ 
And that, in some respects, incom¬ 
parable writer proceeds to instance a 
series of similitudes between all ani¬ 
mals, which “ surely bespeak the same 
creation and the same creator ” Thus 
wrote Taley just half a century ago— 
in 1802: had he been now living, how 
he would have hailed this discovery 
of Owen, in this our own day! X am 
aware that, when it was first an¬ 
nounced, suspicions were for a mo¬ 
ment entertained, in one or two quar 
tors, that it tended to afford a colour 
to what had been called the “ Theory 
6j 7>cmlopw4nif '^—of which 1 have 
reason to know that there is no more 
determined opponent than Professor 
Owen himself—that is, that during an 
endless succession of ages, one class 
of animals was “developed” from an¬ 
other. I have thought much, as far 

t Natural T^tetdop/, ebap. xxv.—“ Of the 
Unity of the Deity.” . ** 

§ 111 Mr Hugh Miller’s Old itc(2 Sgndetone, 
a oharmiug little record of his own intorest- 
mg and vmuable eontnbutions to geological 
sdence, will bo found some just and con¬ 
temptuous observations on the Theory of X>e- 
vdortneid, chap. ill. In Bpea.kiug of La^ 
marck, the whimsical author, if bo ho may 
bo regard^, of this same theory, Mr Miller 
drolly ob^&^es—” Ijaiuarck himself, 
brining homo in trhnnph the skeleton f 
some huge salamander or orooodile of the 
lias, might indulge consistently witkr his 
theory m the pleasing belief that he hod 
possessed himsdf of thitibouos of his grand- 
ather—a grandfather removed, of course, to 
a remote degree of consanguinity, by the 
iuteri«eution of a few hundred thousand 
* gr-vit-greals.* ** 
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T am able, abobt this matter, and 
own that I see not the slightest 
* groynds for connftcting a real and 
great discovery with a preposterous 
theory—such as I believe no living 
philosopher of the slightest note would 
venture to stamp wuth the sailctioii of 
his authority; and even he or they, 
if tliere he more than one concerned, 
who have vani{ied up “'J’he Vestiges*! 
of Creation,” have never ventured to | 
affix their names to the performance 
I'hcrc is not, indeed, a tittle of evi> 
deuce to sujiport the derogator}' no 
tiuu that man is the result of a change 
gradually brouflit about in any infe¬ 
rior animal. It is simply a gratuitous 
absuraity—a repetition of one long 
exploded—that animals, when placed 
in new circumstances, oW'r, and arc 
tlftij capable of propagating such al¬ 
teration ; that if new circjimstanccs 
be only given time enough to operate, 
the changes may be such as to <;.#nsti- 
tutc a new scries * This old nonsense 
has been recently revived and spuri¬ 
ously decked out with the spoils of 
niodorn science, so as to arrest the at¬ 
tention of the simple for a moment; 
only, howei cr, to be quickly repudi¬ 
ated by even them, and then again 
forgotten, hut doubtless to be again 
reproduced out of the 

“ LhiiIk) and broiwl, smee called. 

The I’.ii :«liso of Fools,’** • 

tvhen the exposure of its absurdity 
has been forgotten — reproduced as 
one (if the persevering but abortive 
efforts of infidelity, to subvert the 
foundations of morality, social order, 
a Aitiirc state, and the belief of a per¬ 
sonal superintending Deity governing 
his creatures with reference to it. 

1 cannot quit this branch of the 
subject without bringing before you 
a*reccnt, and a most interesting and 
splendid illustration of the pitch to 
whk^omparative anatomy has rcach- 
edi^This country—one which renders 
its conclusions absolutely inevitable. 
The ftcident which I am about to 
mention exhibits the result of au im¬ 
mense induction of particulars in this 
noble science, and bears no faint ana¬ 
logy to the’magnificent astronomical 
* Paradiee loti, book iii. 


calculation, or prediction, whichever 
one may call it, presently to be laid 
before you. • 

Let it be premised that Cuvier, the 
late illustrious French physiologist 
and ('omparative anatomist, had said, 
that in order to deduce from a single 
fragment ot its structure, tiie entire 
animal, "it was necessary to have a 
t<Kith,tOY an entire articulated extrem- 
Uif. In his time, the compaiisoii was 
limited to the extt^'ual configuration 
of hone. Tlie study of the hiiernal 
j^inicture had not proceeded so far 
Til the year 1839, Prufessor Owen 
was sitting afone in bis study, when 
a shabbily-dressed man made his ap¬ 
peal ance, announcing that he had got 
a great curiosity which he? had brought 
from Nc^ Zealand, and wished to dis¬ 
pose of it to him. Any one in London 
can now see the article in question, 
for it is d(‘positcd in the Museum of 
the College of Surgeons in Linpoln’s 
Inn Fields. It has the appearance of 
an ftld marrow-bone, about six inebes 
inleii^th, and rather more than two 
inches in thickness, with both extremi¬ 
ties broken off; and Professor Owen 
considered, that to whatever animal 
ft might have belonged, the fragment 
musl^lMwe lain in the earth for cen¬ 
turies. At first bo,considered this 
same marrow-bone to have belonged 
to an ox—at all events to*tt ([uadruped; 
for tbe wall or rim of the bo^te was si^ 
times as thick as the bone of any bird, 
even the ostrich. He compared it with 
the bones in the skeleton of an^ ox,^ 
horse, a camel, a tapir—and every 
quadruped apjjarcntly possessing a 
bone of that .size and configuration; 
but it corresponded with none, (hi 
this ho very narrowly examined the • 
surface of the bony rim, and at length 
became satisfied that this monstrous 
fragment must havt belonged to a 
bird I —to one at least (w large as an 
astrich, but of a totally diflerent spe¬ 
cies ; and consiqucntly one never be¬ 
fore heard of, as an ostrich was by far 
the biggest bird known. From the 
difference tn the strenaih of the bone, 
ostrich 1)ein^*uffable to fly, so 
must |iave been uhable tb^unknoavn* 
bir4: and so our anatomist came to 
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the conclusion that this old shapeless 
hone indicated the former existence, 
in New Zealand, of some huge bird, at 
least as groat as au ostrich, but of a 
far heavier and more sluggish kind. 
Professor Owen was confttloiit* of the 
validity his conclusions, but could 
communicate, that confidence tfT no 
one else, and notwithstanding at¬ 
tempts to dissuade him from commit¬ 
ting his views to the public, he print¬ 
ed liis deductions ift the Transactions 
of tlie Zoological Society for the yeai' 
1S31), where fortunately they remain 
on record as conclusive evidence of the 
fact of his having then m^e this guess, 
so to speak, in the dark. He caused 
the bone, however, to be engraved; 
and having s^nt a hundred copies of 
the engraving to New Zealand, in the 
hopes of tlieir being distributed and 
leading to interesting results, he pa¬ 
tiently waited for three years—viz., 
till the year 1842—when he received 
intelligence from Dr Buckland, at Ox¬ 
ford, tiiat a great box, just apifed 
from New Zemand, consigned tO' hicu- 
self, was on its waj^, unopened, to 
Profcf},sor Owen; who found it filled 
with hones, paSpably of a bird, one of 
which was three feet in length, and 
much more than double the*^ii^ of 
any bone in the ostcicb! And out of 
the contents ^f this box the Professor 
was positively enabled to articulate 
■s^most tl)e*entire skeleton of a huge 
wingless bird, between ten and eleven 
PKET in height, its bony structure in 
strict conformity with tiie fragment in 
question; and that skeleton may be at 
any time seen at the Museum of the 
College of Surgeons, towering ovei*, 
and nearly twice the height of the 
skeleton of an ostrich ; and at its feet 
is lying the old bone from which alone 
consummate anatomioal science had 
deduced such an Ustounding roalitpr— 
the existence of an enormous extinct 
crc&turc of the bird kind, in an island 
where previously no Uird had been 
known to exist larger than a pheasant 
or a common fowl! ^ 

‘ Tlie pa]H!r on Whftil ho tfven sketched | 
*ho outline of the uuki^owii bh’d. is now ib ' 
the fmiidK of rui acoompb'shod uaturulist in 
London—Mi Brcxlenp. ' 


In the vast and deeply interesting 
department ofhuman knowledge, how¬ 
ever, of which 1 am speaking, .the 
eager inquirer is sternly stopped, as 
by a voice saying, "liithcrto shalt 
tlum come, and no further; ” and be 
is fain to obey. As the metaphysi¬ 
cian is unable to tell us what consti¬ 
tutes the mind, so it is with the l>by- 
Siologist, with reference to life. JIis 
piost rigoious analyses have totally 
failed to detect what is the piecise 
nature of that mysterious force, if one 
may use the word, which we desig¬ 
nate by the word “Life! ” Ho secs 
its infinitely varied mdiios of existence 
and action; but what it is that so ex¬ 
ists and acts, is now as completely 
hidden from the highly-trained eye of 
the modern physiologist, as it was 
from the keen and eager eye of Aris¬ 
totle. Woi cannot even conjecture its 
nature; except, perhaps, by vaguely 
sugg4Ming electricity, magnetism, gal¬ 
vanism, or some such modification of 
ethereal force; while the high philo¬ 
sophy of this age regards all these as 
being only agents used as subtler Me¬ 
dia for manifesting the phenomena of 
life than flesh and bone, out not a w hit 
more life than they Language lias 
been exhausted in attempting ,to cx- 
'iiress the various notions of it which 
have occurred to tlie profoundest of 
mankind. Thus Newton knew no¬ 
thing of what constituted giavitation, 
but could tell only the laws which re¬ 
gulated its action. Nor, to recur for 
a moment to a topic already touched, 
do we know, nor arc wc able to con¬ 
jecture, how the soul of man exists in 
conjunction with his body. That it 
has, however, a separate, independent, 
immaterial existence, being as distinct 
from the body as is the house from its 
inhabitant, and is not the mere result, 
of physical functions or forces, but en¬ 
dued wkh the precious and gliw^ous 
mft of immortality, I suppose no^ue 
doubts, who wishes to bc'considprcd a 
believer in tbe Christian religion, or to 
rank as a Christianq^hilosopner. The 
doctrine of materialism* is not now 
that of the philosophical world; and 
I think that tbe number of votaries 
of that doctrine, never gix)at, is fast 
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clocHuing. The philosoph}^ of the pre¬ 
sent ago does not pretead to see any- 
tliirig iinpoRsihlc, pr unreasonable, in 
tlio^soul’s absolute iudepeiidcncc of the 
body, with ^^hicb it is so incoinprehcn- 
sibly united, and from %vluch it so niys- 
teriously takes its departure.^- *T again 
repeat, that at present I am dealing 
with the matter as one of only human 
Rpecnlation. And as man has hitherto 
been bafllc'd in all his attempts to dis¬ 
cover tile nature of life, so has it bccu 
with liiin in r(sspeet of death. The 
awful (pieKtion of the Almighty him- 
Rolf to Job remains unanswered — 
JJiii'i' tJic(/afessf fl(Oihh('cn<ipnmhi7ito 
thev ^ or haxt tJov Hccn the (loom of the 
shadow o f death f 

Is it, however, permissible to ima¬ 
gine some future NK^^”^ 0 N of physio- 
Vgy 01 * cbeinistry, or both united, con¬ 
sciously on the verge of solving the 
tremendous problem, what constitutes 
likeV— agitated as Newton was when 
approaching the discovery of gravita¬ 
tion, hut persevering, till at length the 
awful mystery lies exposed to his 
trembling eye !—The vitality of all 
human, animal, and vegetaVIc exist¬ 
ence, in all its modes and conditions, 
as absolutely demonstrable as any phy¬ 
sical fact at present cognisable by the 
sense and understanding of man! 
One’s mind falters at the contempt- 
tion. And what might bo tl\p effect, 
on the being of mankind, of so stu¬ 
pendous a discovery ? With what 
powers would they become thence¬ 
forth invested ? And is the otlier 
great question—the mind, its real na¬ 
ture and relations to the body—also to 
1^ in like manner settled?—and man’s 
relations to the dread future in some 
measure perceptible even while in this 
life ? It is easy to ask; but what mor¬ 
tal shall answer? even centuries upon 
centuries hence, if so long last the 
state of things with which man is con- 

' Ifcd! Lot UR, then, humfty return 
ho point from which we started. 

iWal we may hoar tlie profound com¬ 
parative anatomist of this our enlight¬ 
ened day, In surfeying constantly ac- 
cujnulatingproofs—each Indicating, in 
every direction, the endlessness of om¬ 
nipotent fesoiircQS. and of the wisdom 


and goodness of the cver-blcsscd Orea’ 
tor—exclaim, in the sublime language 
of Scrijiture, placed on record more 
than four thousand years ago: 
vow the HEASTK, and they shall teach 
thee. .* aud the fowlh of the air, and they 
shall tellthre Or sjx'al' to the EARTH, 
aud !t shall feat'll thee: aiid^the firufr 
of uie sea idtall declare wito thee: Who 
iuoaytfi not hi allthme, that ihehml of 
the i.ord hath xcrourjht this, in whose 
hand is the soul of every Imuy thhuj^ 
071(1 the hreotli of ^17m7iJeind.‘f' 

'I’hc genciation and use of mechani- 
liCRl power will ever distinguish the 
age in which wc live, not only when 
tested by its astonishing practical and 
daily-developing results, luit when re¬ 
ferred to the mental energy which 
has le4 the way to them. “ Almost 
all the gi'eat combinations of modern 
mechanism,” says Sir .Tohn Herschel, 
“ and many of its refinements and 
nicer improvements, are creations of 
pure hitclleci, grounding its exertions 
upon a moderate number of very clc- 
ijieidary propositions in theoretical 
ifterfianics and geometry.” “ On this 
head,” he justfy adds, “not volumes 
merely, but libraricR, are requisite to 
enumerate and dcscriBc the prodigies 
of ii^CTUiity which have been lavish¬ 
ed Oirfeverj’lhing connected with ma¬ 
chinery and engh^iering ” f Which 
of us that saw that Jruc wonder of 
our time, that visible and profoundly 
suggestive epitome and sam of maw4 
(kiings since he was placed on this 
planet, the (Ircat Exhihitiou of 1851 
— a spectacle, however, appareu^y 
passing out of the public mind with¬ 
out having had its true significance 
adequately appreciated — would not 
recognise as one, but Still only one, 
and A minor, yet resplendent feature, 
its rich array of evidences of the truth 
of these remarks ? There, mechanical 
power was seen in*CTcry known form 
of manifestation and application, as it 
is in action at this moment, “ 
ing over th^ whole earth,” to quote 
again this distinguished philosopher, 

“ the productions of any of it; to 


L * Job, X T-10. 
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t Du(coHi''ii' mil tftt StwJif »f NaturalFhlkh 

tnnhn tt>> it'l * 
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fill every conior of it with miracles of 
art and labour, in exchange for it? 
peculiar commodities; and to concen¬ 
trate around us, in bur dwellings, ap¬ 
parel, and utensils, the skill of all 
who in the present and past genera¬ 
tions have contributed tneir improve¬ 
ments to/he processes of our nijami* 
facturc’’* * ^ 

Who is not, so to speak, dumb with 
wonder when he contemplated the 
agency of 8 tbabc and EnEOTiuojTV ? 
which may really be said to have 
altered, within a very few years, and 
to be every hour altering, the rcla/ 
tions of man to his fellow-creatures 
and towards external nature—giving 
him a power over the elements, such 
as no human intellect in any age, in 
its boldest flights of speculation, ever 
even dreamed of his being able to ac 
quire ? Whatever may be the nature 
of that subtle, inscrutable, all-pcrvad 
ing force, which presents many of its 
effects to us under tlic various names 
of Electricity, Magnetism, Galvanism 
—Electro-niaguotism, and Magneto- 
electricity ; and whatever its hilddn, 
or at all events indeterminate relations 
to light, heat, motion, and chemical 
affinity—or whether these, or any of 
them, are distinct affections of mqttor, 
correlative, and having a re(?!l^rocal 
dependence t—it''iS'certain that our 
great chemists, both at homo and 
abroad, with Faraday at their head, 
^ 1*0 paticdtly proseerting profound 
researches, which have already bc^n 
attended with splendid results, and 
jr-'tify us in believing that wc are 
almost on the threshold of some im¬ 
mense discovery, affecting not only 
f ur whole system of physical science, 
but the social interests of mankind. 
" The agents of nature,” said Sir John 
Hcrsehel, some twenty years ago, 
“elude direct obse^rvation, and become 
known to us only oy their effects. It 
is in vain, therefore, that we desire 
to become witnesses to the processes 
carried on with such means, and to he 
admitted into the secret recesses and 

* Discourse on the Study of Nab ral PhUo- 
tophy, p. 04. 4 

f il^VT&OntluCorr^Ci&AcfJOiifStcalForces 
{fiiasim ; uud Mmentary Course (g 

GcMogy. “ 


laboratories where they arc effected 
Dow far God may permit the keew 
eye of man now to penetrate into 
these arcana of creation, who shall 
say? 

Look at the beautiful and practical 
uses to which wc are already able to 
put these mystic forces or elements— 
Light and Electricity. By the assist¬ 
ance of the latter, we may be Said to 
have vastly altered our relation to 
both Time and >Spacc. Let us look 
for a moment to the past, and then to 
the future To the past, when man¬ 
kind could communicate together or¬ 
ally only, and no further than voices 
could carry; then, as lar and as fast 
as writing and mechanical means of 
transit could convey; but now, how 
is it ? Our converse with each other 
is literally with lightning swiftnesy ; 
under ocean,§ through the air; from 
one person unseen lo another unseen ; 
in different latitudes and longitudes; 
and, ere long, in dilTerent hennspheres! 
The land is rapidly l>eing Covered with 
a network of electric apparatus for the 
transmission of thought. We already 
communicate with case, under the soa, 
with Ireland and France ’ The whole 
Continent is now nearly connected 
thus together. I myself, in Septem¬ 
ber last, saw the electric telegraph in 
process of traversing the Alpine alti¬ 
tudes And solitudes, and could not 
help often pausing to think how soon, 
those filmy conductors might be trans¬ 
mitting words pregnant with the fate 
of nations! Then I tliought of one of 
the earliest uses^to which the electric 
telegi'aph was put in this country; 
when the murderer’s flight from trie 
still-quivering victim of his ■‘‘endish 
passion, was long anticipated by the 
dread conductors along the line by 
which he was swiftly travelling in 
fancied impunity, but only to arop, 

X Disc. ffat. Phd.,]> 191. 

I Messafjert can now be intercfumged 
submarine telegraph, betweou Ixiiidou^d 
Paris, lu thirty or forty miuutcfi: why need 
it roquiro a fourth of the time Y 1 am told, 
<>n high authority, that it is hoped shortly to 
have the obMorva^rios V>f Paris and Green¬ 
wich in absoluiefy stmultawouh action ! Arago 
has recently stated that the only hindrances 
at pfusunt cxlsUng arc of a temporary and 
local nature, m this country. 
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affriglited, into the arms of sternly 
expectant justice.* 

What, again, may not hy and-by 
be file fruits of our present extensive 
and niiromiliing researches on the 
gland subject of teirestrial magnet- 
isni,t and its connection with the in¬ 
fluence of the sun ? Is it impossible, 
IS it iinreasouablc, is it in any way 
unphilosophical, to conceive that iu 
time there may be established new 
relations, of an amazing character, be? 
tween our own planet and the starry 
system around it ? I asked this ques¬ 
tion, the other day, of a distinguished 
philosopher, ai»d he answered that 

• The murderer Tawell 

t It was, 1 believe, <*ur eouniiyman, Roper 
llaiH'i), wlio iioaily aix eontuiic.sage first dia- 
<• 'Uwr* JO mapiict ill i>oiut- 

N M • Far.«lay, onr ilUis- 

..* .K ,ii j e \v 1 . 1 ., has recently made 

a (hscuvciy iii lu.^jnetism wduch h.us liecn 
JIT onoutjccd “ boyoiul doubt the most impor¬ 
tant (oiitrilmliciu physical t-cieuce has^ceiv- 
ud .suico the discovciics td Newtoii concern- 
lup the law of loree ui gravitaiiou, luid the 
uiiivor&il aetioii of tlmt force" Tt la, that 
those subbtancus which the m;i,pnot cannot 
attiaet, it repdh and whilst those which 
it <lo(H attract anaiipc themselves paiallcl to 
the ni.ipnctic axis, tho»e which it repels, ar- 
Tanpe tliciiisclvcs f.rfirtlt/ arrosh it —that is, at 
ripliL auples—m aii eijiiatoi lai dircctiou This 
IS the preat povcrning law above referred 
to bj Mr Anstod, undiu terms hy no nieaii^ 
I'X'ippeiated Since this paper wim read, Mr 
Fanul.iy announeo<i, in Ins deeply in^roHtmg 
Lecture at the lt<»yal liiHtituUon. on the 21st 
fJui'i.irv fl'c re-'ilt*^ <'f a ]o»ips<*iies <if 
r>. < >' ii' • r; I -‘t N'li Mini ni 1>\ ■ iiiim ll 
c '.ibi M* j III ll t' I d '.'It‘III* ni;l> Mo M 
ceivod, H .1 to the action of tho magnetic 
lorce, cannot be true These icsults prove, 
in only apfiaient iiicoiisistcncc with those ob¬ 
tained by the eminent Gorman philosopher, 
Packer — that, of two or more diffcteiil 
bodies, the most diamagnetic is moi e so, tn 
rdiuton^ the oiher», at lULTcosuig distances 
from the magnet The oliservations of Ixith 
Faraday ami ITliekcr disprove tho law o! 
magnetic action being alwayg inversely os 
llie square of tho distance; for there are 
pcrJtaps cases in which tlmt law will apply 
I'hat there is a magriotic relation lietwoeu 
the<.^i*th and the Sun, Mr Fantiay illus- 
by the remarkable fact, that there is 
an cracf coincuienrc between the variation of 
'the t^u’s and that of the Kartb’s mi^- 
iictism-'-a (ifixnnial change, the existence of 
winch hail boon uslablmh^ by onr distin¬ 
guished countryman. Colonel ^binc, in cim- 
loniiity witli the results oi caicful observa¬ 
tion nuodc by M.M. Jicltwabo and Lamoiet, on 
tho con'i'Spondiug variations of the Sun’s 
hp'>ts and the magu^c uocdlo. 


such speculations were by no means 
visionary. 

ijdt us pause fey a moment only, to 
contemplate man with bis two won¬ 
drous instruments — the microscope 
and the telescope—of which he has 
been in possession but two centuries, 
yetewliat Jjas ho not diseftverod by 
them? blly tlieir aid he stands trem¬ 
bling, astounded, betw'oen two infini- 
tui>ehI— bebolding, in the language 
of a gifted FreneWoman, a woild in 
every atom, a system in every sLar!| 
Uls soul is dissolved in tawc, as though 
fte had been admitted for a moment 
near the proeence of the Almighty 
Maker of tlie universe. His faculties 
arc confounded, alike by contemplat¬ 
ing the vast and the minute. Dis¬ 
tributed everywhere throughout tho 
world, in every element, in the* inter¬ 
nal moisture of living plants and ani¬ 
mal bodies, carried about in the vapour 
and, dust of the-whole atmosphere of 
the earth, exists a mysterious and in¬ 
finite kingdom^ of living creatures, of 
wjioa existence manhad never dream¬ 
ed till within the last two centuries, 
when his senses were so prodigiously 
assisted by the microsQopc! lie now 
beholds, as I and many of us have 
bnhftli^y a single drop of water instinct 
with visible, moving, active—ay, and 
evidently happy lii^, myriad-formed 
—every individual coifsimmiately or- 
gaiii.sed by our own omniscierit.Maker! 
Within tho spjfce of a single graiu^f 
Trtnstard-seed may be witnessed eight 
millions of living bcing.'^^ each richly 
endowed with the organs and fkuulffls 
of animal life! Many of them, more¬ 
over, are beautiful exceedingly, and 
of perfect symmetry and proportion. 
“Who can behold,” says an eminent 
living inicroscopist, (Mr Prichard), 
“ these hollow living globes, revolving 
and disporting theni^elves iu their na¬ 
tive elements with as much liberty and 
pleasure as the mightiest uumstgr in 
the deep—naj, a series of such globes, 
tme within the others alike inhabited, 

X MadatftodcBtael “Chaquonumflcpcut- 
^tre n’obt qii'imo aai^cf ct cbaipie atonic est 
•n mondo " See ^so HfeRwaiCL’s Di«c. m 
NaL^htl 115. • • 

,§ Pkicvaod on IfijMonat PP-1>.2; edit. 1602. 
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and their inhabitants alike participat¬ 
ing in the same enjoyment—and not 
exclaim with the Psajmist: ‘Howwon- 
derlul arc thy woiks, 0 L(»rd! souyht 
oat by all them that have pleasure 
therein!’”* * * § When we» attempt to 
fix our faculties on such objects as 
these, we ?tro apt to lose /he conirol 
over them, and to become pcwoiloss 
amidst conflicting conditions of won¬ 
der and perplexity. What arc the 
imrpoxi^^ of all there stupendous aet.s 
of creation, preservation, and inces¬ 
sant reproduction? And why is man 
permitted, and thus late in his history! 
these tremulous glanccs'Inlo infinity? 
The more he secs, the more assured 
he becomes, that wliat he sees must be 
absolutely as uothiny to what he might 
sec, wei*c his faculties only a vCiy little 
increased in strength “ Eveiy secret 
which is disclosed, every discovery 
which is made, every new eflect which 
is brought to view, serves to convince 
us of numberless more which remain 
concealed, and which we had befere 
no suspicion of.*‘t What ha^nefiv 
become of our former notions of the 
mi/lute ^ 1 cannot answer for others; 
but till* states of mind into which the 
contemplation of those subji'cts has 
often thrown me, is beyond tlnji.jy'Wer 
of description. “In wonder,” finely 
observes Mr (Coleridge, “ all philosojihy 
began, in worfdoritends; andadmira- 
Uou fills up the interspace. But the 
first wonder is the offering of ignor¬ 
ance ; the last is the parent of adofh- 
tion. Tlic first is the birth-throe of 
ohi knowledge; the last is its cuthan- 
asy I and § 

* PuToiTARji on hifiUKina, p 2 

t llOTCLJl, XV —• U-pon tfl6 

Jgnora/tn' of Mun 

t Ev 9 avwnt~iut —a an 
dcacli —i cannot nliumlrom quoting a piis- 
fljWJ frrmi g(XHl old^Iiiwhop H.all, m wliicL 
this woiii 18 iiiiCd vciy beautifully 

“But let tnu proscribe and commend to 
thee, niy hoc, this true spintuall inoanes of 
tlnne happy cun be no 

other tliun tliia faithfull disiiositiou of the 
laliounng soul, that cun truly Bay, ‘ I know 
whom r have believed ' J5a/in ot'/iUead. 

§ Aitls to Apbonsm^'ix. p. J78, 

edit. 1843. Tho ajilkortfai is tillowed by a 
bjrief series of profound jfind mstnictive ra ■ 
tioctlciia, beaded ^qwla:, or Tliou>jliii svngcst' 
€d by the pn<xdmg Apltoram. i 


But what language is brilliant or 
strong enough to aflbrcl the fainted 
conception of man’s discoveiies in tlie 
heavens by means of his telescope, 
and the transcoudont exertions of his 
intellect which it has called forth? 
Let us sec if we can indicatt* a few 
results, and a very very few only, in 
these uidiant regions. 

To our naked eye are dis}>layi*d, 1 
believe, aliout throe thousand .stars, 
down to the sixth magnitude, and of 
these, only twenty are of the first, 
and seventy of the second magnitude. 
'J'hus far, the Heavens wijic the same 
to the ancients as they ive to ourselves. 
But within the last two centuries our 
telescopes have revealed to us count¬ 
less millions of stars, more and more 
astoni.sliingly numerous, the farther 
we are enabled to penetrate into spac^i! 
Every increase, says Sir John Her 
scbel, in the dimensions and power 
of instruments, wliich successive im¬ 
provements in optical scicuco have 
attained, has brought into view nnilii- 
tudes innumerable of objects invisible 
before: so that, for anything experi¬ 
ence has hitherto taught us, the num 
her of th(5 starg may be really infinite, 
in tho only sense in winch we can as¬ 
sign a meaning to the word. Those 
^lost recently rendered visible, for in¬ 
stance, by the gieat powcis of Loid 
Rossc’^' Udescope, are at such an in¬ 
conceivable distance, that their light, ■ 
travelling at the rate of 200,000 miles 
a Hvcowl, cannot arrive at our little 
planet in lcs.s time jmrtccn thou¬ 
sand years! Of this 1 am assured by 
one of our greatest living astronomer's 
Fourteen thousand year.s of the his¬ 
tory of the inhabitants of tTw^o S 5 'S- 
tcm.s, if inhabitants there be, had pass¬ 
ed away, during the time that a ray 
of their light was travelling to thic 
tiny residence of curious little man! 
Consider* for a moment, that tln^ray 
of light must have quitted its daiw^feng 
source eight ihousmul years beforoTlie 
creation of Adam! ^^^e have no iucul- 
ties to appreciate sqoh ideas; yet are 
these realities, or there lyo none, and 
our fancied knowledge is illusory. 

Let us here pause for o?ve moment 
in our breathless flight through the 
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starry Infitutuclc, and ask our eonls to 
rellcct on the Almighty Maker of all! 
Let us fall prostrate before Hin>, and 
ask with trembling awe, Wliat real 
ifh*!a have wo of Hi« Omnikueskncjk ? 
PTo is present everywhere, for every¬ 
where ho unceasingly acts; but bow 
this is, W(i feel to bo inconceivably 
far beyond our limited faculties. 
SiK'li humlcdffG i.s, indeed, Urn Jut/h 
for ?/«— ip<' CfuDWt nUahi to it; Init ll,c 
has x'ouchsafod to tell us that His 
throne is in hcarrii, Let us learn tire 
impious absurdity of attempting to 
judge of the Deity by our own no¬ 
tions of great oi small, or possible or 
impossible. iHiat were the thoughts 
and feelings that led La Place to 
atheism, we do not know; but how 
different was the elfoct of these visions 
of glory upon the mind of our own 
^nmortal Newton ! How they ex¬ 
panded and elevated his conception of 
Almighty power and -wisdom ! Lot 
his own sublime words spt^k for 
themselves : “ (Ion is eternal and in- 
flniLc, omnipotent, and uinniscicnt; 
that is, lln endures from everlasting 
to everlasting, and is present from 
infinity to infinity, lie is .not eter¬ 
nity or infinity, but eternal and infi¬ 
nite, be is not duration or space, but 
He endures, and is present. He en- 
dure*s always, and is present evc^- 
whcrc, and by existing always, and 
everywhere, constitutes duration and 
space ” * 

Returning, for a moment, to the 
subject which we have quitted, let us 
ask, with Sir .Fohn TIerschel —Hor 
what purposes arc we to suppose such 
jpagnificent bodies scattered through 
the abyss of space? 

Aj»n, we can now detect binary,' 
physically binary, stars, that is to 
say, a primary, with a companion ac- 
»tually revolving round it. “ Thus,” 
says Captain Hmyth,t “ is the won¬ 
derful truth opened to viev^ that two 
each sclMuminous, and probably 
witli an attendant train of planets, 
aif gyrating round their common 

* Fic>inj,heScA^iUJn,anucxodtothe PaiN- 

CIPIA 

+ P ‘285 * Printed for pmvato ciroulation 
only, blit iireacnted by the omment autho^vl 
to the writer, for the purpoacB of tlul paper*^ 


centre o# gravity under the same dy-^ 
mmical lam which govern the solar 
system ; that is, not precisely like our 
planets round one great luminary, but 
where each constituent, with its ac¬ 
companying oibs, revolves round an 
intermediate point or fixed centre! 
This is a grcat.fact, and one wliicli, in 
all 4 )robabihty, Newton hiifcself never 
contciiiplatcd.” 

What, again, are we to say to the 
splendid spectacle, and what can bo 
the conceivable condition of existence 
which it indicates, of richly vari col¬ 
oured double stars—of ruddy purple, 
'yellow, white, oiange, red, and blue ! 
The larger frfar is usually of a ruddy 
or orange hue—the smaller, blue or 
green ! “ What illumination,” says 

Sir dohn Hcrschel, ” tiyo ftnns —a red 
and a •green, or a yellow and a blue 
one—must afford a planet, circulat¬ 
ing about either 1 And what charm¬ 
ing contrasts and grsrtcful vicissi¬ 
tudes—a red and a green day, for in¬ 
stance, alternating with a white one, 
a^id with darkness—might arise from 
thcfirescncc or absence of one or both 
ab^c the hoyzon! ” f What gorge¬ 
ous scones aic these for the imagina¬ 
tion of man to revel ip 1 • 

Again, we have at length accom- 
plj||^d the feat, deemed by the greatest, 
astronomers, till within even the last 
few years, absitlutcly impossible, of 
measuring the distansc of a fixed star, 
Wc have accomplished this in two 
instances.—The nearest,^ one ofKiTc 
^srightest stars in the Southern Hemi¬ 
sphere, is at twentp-one millions oj' mil- 
hem of miles’ distance; tltut lipits 
light would require three years- and a 
quarter to reach us. The second [j isnot 
nearer to us than sixtij-threxi hilUons of 
miles off, and its light requires up¬ 
wards of ten years to reach us. Those 
inconceivable distances have been 
measured to the^tmost nicety, and, 
as the Astronomer-Royal recently 
explained to a popular audience, really 
by means 9 ^a common yard-moasure! 
Hut what proportion is there between 
even these enormous distances^ and 
those •>f the ncwly-discoircred stars 

t IlKifscHEi^/iftroMomy, p. 806 . 

§ at, CciUauti • ^ H 01, C^pni^ 
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. above spoken of, whoso ligMt requires 
fourteen thousand years, travelling at 
the rate of two hundred thousand 
miles a second, to,reach us? It is 
absurd to suppose that either figures, 
or, indeed, any other mode of com¬ 
municating ideas to the mind of man, 
can enable him to appreciate such dis¬ 
tances. * « 

Again, man, little man, c&n posi 
tivcly ascertain the weiglit of the Sun 
and his planets, including even the 
remotest—Neptuua—of which I have 
more to say presently; and, as a mat¬ 
ter of detail, can express that weigh| 
in pounds avoirdupois, and down even 
to grains! Think of man weighing 
the masses of these wondrous, enor¬ 
mous, and immensely distant orbs! 

Again, are we really aware of the rate 
at which wc, on our fittle planet, are at 
this moment travelling in space, in our 
orbit round tlie sun ? I have, within 
the last few” days, put one of our best 
practical astronomers to the trouble, 
which he most courteously under¬ 
took, of computing our rate of traiiMt 
through space in our jouniey 
our central luminary ; .and here I give 
you his results. While I was journey¬ 
ing yesterday ton London to Hull— 
some 200 miles—the planet, on which 
we wci-c creeping by steam-i^'y^'Cr, 
had travelled somq 410,000 miles 
through space ! that wc arc, while 
I am speaking, ^whirling along, with¬ 
out being iij the least physically sen- 
Ki^e of it, at the rate 6f upwards of 
68,000 miles an hour*—more than & 
thousand niil6s a minute—and nine- 
tcifii miles between two beats of a 
pendulum, or in a second of time. I 
ask again —Do we eo&r attempi to rc(dkc 
Buck Itewiyering facte f 
Nor is this all.—1 may surprise some 
present by assuring them that the 
earth is believed, by all our great 
astronomers, to hare at this moment, 
not two motions only, but three !— 

* While the earth mores 68,8013 miles an 
hour, Mercury mores moro-than 100,000 
tiitlos; whence chemists use nis symbol to 
denofp 5 ttw'iS--silver. While we are diainmod 
to rogara this {VB*a rapid motion round the 
Mu,' what must .the inhabitants of Iteptuno, 
only’^ra'a ball miles a 
of ns, who whirling round 
tihfos the speed of Nc]>tune? 


one round its axis, which we can 
make evident to theVery eye, f another 
round the sun; but what of the third? 
A most rcmaikable', and equally ipys- 
tcnousfact. that the sun and all his 
planets are moving with pixidigious 
velocity, through space, at the rate of 
a hundred and fifty millions of miles 
a-year, towards a particular point in 
the heavens, a star jA-j in tiie con¬ 
stellation Hercules! “ Every astro¬ 

nomer who has examined the matter 
j 6arefully,” says the present Astrono- 
I mcr-Boyal, “ has come to the conclu¬ 
sion of Sir William Hcrschcl, that the 
whole solar system is moving bodily 
towards a point in tli^; constellation 
Hercules! ” ^ 

"What means this? and how can we 
siifRcieiitly estimate the crifical and 
refined observations and calculations 
by which the fact is established? If w^ 
he thus sweeping through the heavens, 
the constellations must be altogether 
altered to the eyes of our remote pos¬ 
terity, who may thereby be disabled 
from appreciating the language in 
which ve spoke of them, or the ima¬ 
ginable resemblances w hich we assign¬ 
ed to them And dan; one dream lor 
a moment of our little globe being 
ordained to encounter obstniction in 
its pathway, and being suddenly.split 
iiio fragments by some huge oih, or in- 
flictiug a similar fate on one as small 
as, or sihalicr than, itself? Splendid 
stars have suddenly appeared, and as 
suddenly disappeared fiom the hea¬ 
vens, leaving us no means whatever 
of conjecturing the cause of these 
phenomena § 

Again, the sun, ||—which wo fecJ, 

i l^tho cxjKsriment of M Foucault, with 
the poiidulum. 

t Lfctureson A«tronomy,2i\G<i\t 1849. 

5 On tho evening of the llth November 
l.'iVS, I'ycho Brahe, thegreat Danisli astrono¬ 
mer, on rctunung frtuu his luborub>ry to his ' 
dwelling-house, was suriinscd tofiiid agroup 
of country folk staring at a stai, wlijcli he 
was ccrtaiif had not existed h.iU on 
before. Itwas so brightasto caata)>ercei%^' 
ible shadow. It surpaased Jupiter at his 
brightest' and was visible at i/iid-da.y '^In 
Maj^ 1574, it disappeared totally and for 
ever. Is there not hero iu infinUe field foi* 
oonjeeture? Aqd this is by ne means the 
only siunl’irinstunec of the ^ud. 

: 1] 1 ak' informed by an astronomical friend, 
that the most recent obi:^}rvatioiis confirm 
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which we see, and observe; which 
dazzles us every (Jay; which rises and 
sets, as wc say, magnificently every 
' jnoi^^iiiig and cvennig—remains a pro- 
fuiiiid mystery with reference to its 
uatuic, and how its supply of light and 
heat is maintained. “How so enor¬ 
mous a conflagration,” says 8ir J 
Herschel, “is kcj)t up, is a great mys¬ 
tery, which every discovery in either 
chemistry or optics, so far from eluci-' 
dating, seems only to render more pro¬ 
found, and to remove farther the pros¬ 
pect of piobable explanation.’’* 

Yet once more. Wc arc making lat- 
t(irly, almost i^nthly, discoveries in 
the lieavcns, ofa most remarkable cha¬ 
racter, with reference to certain .small 
bodies known by the name of Ultra- 
Zodiacal planets. I have paid close 
attention to tlioin, and received con¬ 
stant information on the subject from 
that able and vigilant astronomer, Mr 
Hind f Tiisten, now, to a true tale of 
wonder-—Betweeuj the orbit of Mars 
and Jupiter, there is, according to an 
undouhted and remarkable law of pro¬ 
gress of planetary distance in our sys¬ 
tem, a space of three hundr(*d and fifty 
luillious of miles, and this inimense 
inttjrval bad no known tenants up 
to the coinmcnceiiient of the present 
century.. Hut so gre.at an wiocnijt'ied 
space was long ago found to be an in¬ 
terruption of this Older of plan^.*tary 
progression of the magnitudes of the 
^anetary orbits, aeurious discovery of 
the Prussian astronomer Bode. After 

the supposition thalthosun isablack opaque 
body, witb a luniiiiouK and incaiidosccnt at- 
njosuhorc, through which the tolar body it 
ofteirsccii 111 black spoth, frequently ol enor¬ 
mous diin^sioiis A Hingle spot seen with 
tlie nakcdt^c, lu the year 184S, was 77,000 
imlc.s 111 diameter Sir John Herschel, m 
1SJ7, witncshcd a cluster of spots, including 
an area of S.780.00(> nnlos.' The coiuiectioii j 
be^cen these spoti and the earth’s mag- ] 
iictisin, htOS been aIro.uly alluded to Ante, 
p. 2ri, Note 11 ^ 

IfilfcCHKL’s Disc, on Ntil. Phil. x». S13. 
Astr90^t' 

t I'his geutlenian’s recent publication, en¬ 
titled Solar ; a Detenptm' Treatise 
uixtnVis Sun, Jl/oon. and Planets, includingall 
tfte Rectvt Disedberws, (^rr ii Co, Liuidon), 
1K52, is by far tlie best extant, fs»r its accu¬ 
rate and coinpivhoiisivc treatment ol the 
.Subject m its i^ost ivcent aiqioet. The ]»n8e 
iH almost noiamul. • 


long and deep revolving of the sub¬ 
ject, he conjectured that a planet, now 
wanting, must have existed in this 
vast interval of sfiace, and that one 
might, in time, be discovered there. 
Imagine, tlieyjfurc, the astonishment 
with which, during the first seven 
yoarp of the present century,Cour little 
planets—Udres, Juno, J’alla.'s, and Vesta 
—were discovered, vuthxn ihin very iri- 
txnud, revolving in most eccentric 
orbits! “It has ^ecn conjectured,” 
.said Sir John Ilcrschel, writing about 
twenty years ago, “that th(*seplanets 
a§(i fraymeiUs of sorihe greaUr pUnietj 
formerly circqjating in that interval, 
but which has been blown to atoms 
by an explosion; and that more such 
fragments exist, and maj; be hereafter 
discovered. These may serve as a 
specimen of the dreams in which as¬ 
tronomers, lik('. other speculators, oc¬ 
casionally and harmlessly indulge 
A dream? Will it be believed, that 
within this last seven years, no fewer 
than TWENTY more of these mysterious 
tcivin^ of that idc^ntical interval of 
spafccmavc been discovered'— ni.ve of 
them within this very year, inf)?— 
the last of them by Mr Ilind, ou the 
18th of this present month of Decem¬ 
ber ! ^Ar c not these*, as it were, the 
elemcllf of an astronomical lomance? 
—Tlic oibits and inJtiwis of these little 
planets arc all of the saiue character, 
and may be truly said to cxhi\)it ex¬ 
cessively complicated vagaries, suclf 
as very likely to bring them into 
colli.sioii with each other! <A.nd in the 
opinion of astronomers, the most rca** 
sonablc explanation of these astonish¬ 
ing phenomena is, that this zone of 
planets really consists of the fiagmcnts 
of some great one shattered by an in¬ 
ternal convulsion! g 
To what reflections does not such a 
possibility (and no onjc is entitled, as 
^nowaispi 

it chimerical) give rise! If the sup- 
t Astron. p. 277 

§ Tlicre are no>^Octobcr 18.'>4j Vartiz-one 
of these astoroida I 

" Itmay yotbcfouud,’'obsorvc«Mr Uind, 

’ that those «uall bodies, so iar tVom being 
portions of the ^i-eck yeat pJanet, weio 
trei^od Ml thexr presenifstate; for some wise 
])uipose which tho prokross of astronomy, liu 
future j^oa^may eventually uni’old.” 
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’ position be true that these \>otlios are form.j: But what is the real nature of 
planetary fragments, was the globe of the earth’s interior? 1Vanscendent|il 
which they once fornicd part destroy- Tnathematics folly recognise the prill¬ 
ed by an internal ef.plosion, or by ex- ciplc of internal fluidity or fusjiou ; 
ternal collision, or in any other way, while all our actual obsci vations point 
under the fiat of the Deity? Was it to the existence of heat in a greater 
inhabited at the time, ilna'by beings degree the lower we go. M. Humboldt, 
like ourselves? And'was it their de- imleed, tells us that, at only thirty-five 
strnction? And as we cannot colter- miles’ distance from the carih’s sur- 
tain the impious supposition\bat this face, “the central heat is everywhere 
possible result was occasioned by acci- so great, that granite itnclf is held in 
dent or negligence, dare we indulge in fusioiil^’ § Our internal fires seem to 
speculation as to the hidden economy find a vent by means of earthquakes 
of the heavens, administered by the and volcanoes. 

Omniscient? # Is this planet of ours destined, then, 

But let us nowdescend for amoment to share the conjectured fate of tliat 
to our own tiny plancfj to ask one or whose fragments are^till circulating 
two questions concerning it Its polar in space around us, and being in such 
and eijualorial diameters differ by only lapid succession discovered by our 
twenty-six and a half miles* and the vigilant watchers of the heavens ? 
greater of the two—the equatorial— Once more, however, let us ascend 
is 792.5 miles. When we talk of “ do- into the resplendent regions wliich*svc 
scending into the bowels of the earth,” have so suddenly quitted, in order to 
therefore, we had better use loss amhi- alight upon, and scrutinise a mcie 
tious phraseology^, and cou.sider our spedk aniong them—to advert fo .'ui 
excavations as being, in Sir John Her- astronomical discovery that will for 
schel’s language, mere scratches of^the ever signalise our age, as the result ol 
exterior only; for our deepesi’cmries a vast stretch of human intellect, one 
have never penetratfed lower than to that would liave gladdened the heart 
the tgn-thousandth part of the distance of NsferoN himself. 1 allude fo the 
between the" earth’s surface audits discovery, six years ago, of the planet 
centre.* As far as scientific researches Neptune. 

enable us to conjecture, we con In the year 1781, Sir William Iler- 

olude that whqjivmr earth was first*^ schcl at once almost donhlod the boun- 
set in raoticji, t it must have been dario^s of the solar system, by his bnU 
somewhat soft, in order to have pro- liant discovery of the planet EraMUs,}! 
■«duccdits*prescnt undoubted spheroidal at the distance of eighteen hundrcii'd 


* ilEDSCiim'a Discourse^ 288, • 

t lu one uf Sir Issuic Newton's Four Letters 
JDr^Jientlei/. and wluch are worth their 
weight in gold to every inquiring mind, oc¬ 
curs tiio lollowing momurablo p.ia.s:ige. To 
the second qufesbon of Dr Hontley, Sir Isaac 
replied that the prcaoiit planetary motions 
could not liavc sprung mim juiy natural 
cause uluno, but were impresHcd by an mtul- 
ligont agent. “ To make such a system, 
with all its motions, required a Cause winch 
understood and compartvltogcthortboquan- 
tities of matter i«v the several bodies ot the 
8im and phmets, and the gravitating powers 
resulting thence ; the several distaneus of 
tile primary planets from the Sun, :uid uf 
the secondary ones Irom ^tum, Jiipitci, and 
the >iirth, and tho volocitics with which 
*».hesc planets could revol vo ab« mt those quan¬ 
tities of matter in the central Ij^odies; and to 
, compare and adjust all these things together, 
^n so great a varfety^f bodies, argues that 
s^ause to ba. not blind and fortuitous, * out 
vcly wuU s^Icd in mouhauicsand gceuictry.” 


In his Optics (Query 2S) this great man uoks 
—“How came the bodie.s of animals to bo 
contijved with so much art, and foi w'hat 
ends wrerc their several parts ? Was the eye 
contrived without skill in optics, and the ear 
without knowledge of sounds?” Douttlcas 
his mmd had present to it tlie suhhme quess- 
tion of the Psalmist; Jle that pl/uml tlie mr, 
shidl lienothtar^ Hef/iat/armed tAciye, sluiU 
he ml see ^ —P.salm xoiv. y. 

I And the eartli was w'lthoiit lomi and 
void, and darkness was uiM>n the tioc ofi.he 
deep; and the Spirit of God moved ut>ou the 
fivee uf the waters.—Gen i. 2. 

§ if Aiftos, vol. i. p. 278 ffh . 

II Uranus was the f.iUier of Satui®|* juid 
the Prussian Jistronomcr Bode, suggested, 
that as the new planet was nevt t* Satuin, 
It should bo caDea by the name of UninxLs 
M. Tja Place, howevor, gou#mu»ly insisted 
on its beaiing tbo name qf its English <li.s- 
covercr. It jiabsed, however, by the niune 
of the Oeoriitmn Sulas, ni ooinplmient 
Goo 111., the muiuhccni patiou of astro- 
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and twenty-two raillions of miles from 
the son, and travelling in lus orbit 
in thirty thousand six hundred and 
eiglTtvhix days, or fifteen tlmusand 
five lumdred miles an hour. This 
dignified visitant iias a diameter oi 
thirty-six thousand miles, aMd is at 
tended hy six satellites during hi.-- 
eighty-four years’ tour round his and 
our central luminary. Thus much foi 
L’rauuft 

Many ye.irs afterwards, certain dif 
ferenees were observed by French and 
English astronomers between this pla¬ 
net's tuie places, and those indicated 
by theoretic cafctulation; and at length 
it was suggested that the cause might 
bealtributed totbeperturbinginfluenee 
of ifvim- 'iuisi't ii iihdii't. I’hey tliouglit, 
howeviT, tliat if this were really the 
siiiution of these (Uirereiiees between 
calcuhitioii and observation, it would 
b(‘ almost an impossibility to estublif-h 
the iaet, and ascertain the unseeji j>la- 
net’s jilace in the lieuvcns. This was 
tlie deliberate opinion of M. Eugene 
Jlouvaid, one of the greatest Freneii 
ginmieters of the day. Ncvertbeless, 
Mr .\dams, an English, and M .Lc Ver- 
rier, a Fiencli astronomer, unknown 
to, and entirely independently of each 
other, comnionced a series of elaborate 
and phifouiid niatliomatical calcula^ 
tioiis, proceediugon difTercut methods, 
to solve the great proiilein, whfth was 
•thus stated by M. Le Verrier •—“ Is it 
possible that the inequalities of Urunm 
aie due to the action of a planet situ-1 
ated in the ecliptic, at a mean distance 
double that of If so, where h 

ihe^fhwt arf'UuUi/ aitmtedy -what h its 
mms, awl loJuU are the elciwnUt of Its 
orhU?^\i)ui' distinguished country¬ 
man, Mr Adams, a Fellow of St John’s 
College, Cambridge, and whom I saw 
Piceivc the gold modal of the Royal 
Society, as some token entertained of 
liis tran.sccndetit merits as i^matlio- 
ma^^^n, had directed his attention to 
this matter in the year 1843—his ob- 

uonucal Bcicncc, until tho year IHSI, when, 
lu the Nautic^ Altnauac of tluiL vear. it was 
caUoilby tho name ot Orouiis—a cLaiigo nmdo 
witli tho ilismtel'o}»t(‘(l <‘uucui reiftio of the pi o- 
Bont Sir J. llorsclu'l, the inoiJcist son 
givat disco\eior. Sec Mr Hind’s Solar 
tan, p. 11!). • 


ject being to “ ascertain the probable 
elTcct of a more distant planet; ” and 
ho succeeded in obtaining an approxi¬ 
mate solution of tlio hioer^cimihlcm of 
]H rliirhaiioM; that is to say, given— 
Certain ohser*'efl disturbances, to find 
the positions apd paths of the bo*dy 
Iiroihieing yieni. lu other l^ovds, the 
gical planet rranus was oi-easionally 
di.stuihcd in his course by the attrac¬ 
tion of an unl'nown,h(Hhj; and the oI»- 
jeet was to dctcnuinc tho fact with¬ 
out waiting for the visible existence 
of that body. 

* It would be vain to attempt to make 
the nature of tJiese grand calculations^ 
po^julaidy intelligible; nor um 1 ma¬ 
thematician enough to pi-csume to 
make the attempt. J’livsc twin sons 
of scicn«e weie supremely sueeeasfiil. 
On the 23d SeptemneT 1841), the splen¬ 
did stranger became visible, in dia¬ 
meter about forty-two thousand milesf 
—that is, upward.? of live times that 
)f our earth, and attended by at least 
mq visible satellite. Neptune perforins 
his stately journey round the sun, from 
wfiicnheis di.stiyit two thousand eight 
hundred and fifty millions ofmile.s, iu 
one hundred and sixty-Six ye.ws, or 
.sixty thousand sixhundrcdandtweiit}- 
rour„i^j^s! 

Thus not only did these tw(i astro- 
lomcts point out where this huge dis- 
,aiit orb would be fou^d in such im- 
nensely distant space, but weighed its 
mass, numbered the years of its re^>-'' 
lurfon, and told the dimensions of its 
irbit! 

Would that Fiance and England 
night never again be seen in any but 
■ueb glorious rivalry as they thus ex- 
libited, in the persons of these their 
lighly-gifted sons;—who, by the way, 
must be acknowledged by the unknown 
philosopher of whom 1 spoke some time 
ago, to have been ci^’tainly a very su- 
leib pair of electrical calculating ma- 
hincs! 

What, however, is the above, or what 

* Till withiu the Iftst thiity years, it W|i5 
•onsKleicd tluit our Knglisli ra.itlKMnaticians 
vcrc mforiifr to their continental brethren lu 
.he higher deiiartmmtf* »f niuthciiiaUcs; but 
#l»cheve it is geiicmlly admitted that the 
(inner are now ctju.u to any ifiihe world. • 

MV i^ud bays about thnty-oiic thuusoud. 
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arc any other discuveries, when placed 
by the side of that of Gravitation by the 
iuimortal NewtonV .This, it were hard- 
ly extravagant to regard as an exercise 
of celestial genius, by which it seemed 
to.have gained the true hey to the mo¬ 
tions of the whole .universe. The 
•whole ma'icrial universe, bs^ys Sirliavid 
Brewster, was spread beforet the dis¬ 
coverer of this law • the Sun with all 
hisattendantplauets—the planets with 
all their satelhtess the comets whirl¬ 
ing about iu every direction in their 
eccentric orbits; and the system of the 
Fixed Stars stretching to me reraotek 
limits of space! * • 

The minds of even ordinary memex- 
pand, but at the same time droop, wnile 
contemplating such aniazing and unap¬ 
proachable intellectual powei as this. 
I)r Tliomas Brown, one of the most 
distinguished modern Scottish teach¬ 
ers of mental and moral philosophy, 
thus speaks of Newton: “The powers 
and attainments of this almost super¬ 
human genius, at once make us pnud 
of our common nature, and bundle us 
•with a .sense of our disparity. If,” ho 
continues, “ the minds of all men, from 
the creation the world, had been si¬ 
milar to the mind of Newton, is it pos¬ 
sible to conceive that the staU-^any 
science would liayp been at ftiis mo¬ 
ment what it no^v is, or iu any respect 
similar, though the laws which regu- 
^late the pjiysical changes in the ma¬ 
terial universe had continued unalter¬ 
ed, and no change occurred, hut iirdie 
simple original susceptibilities of the 
Riind itself <*" What a question for a 
speculative mind! 

But it is time to ash, why are we 
thus wandering amid the splendid so¬ 
litudes of heaven ? Wliy, to echo a 
question already hinted at, has man 
been permitted, thus late too in his 
history, to mako himself so far, if one 
may so speak, familiar with infini¬ 
tude y He sinks from these dazzling 
regions bewildered anii’Ovcrwhclmcd; 

V * Life of Tfenetvn,^ p 158. Wlicn Newton 
began to find Ins calculations voniying ilie 
sublime discovery of the law of grjivitation, 
he Uic.ame too pu.<-8u<! tlicm, and 

*^ted the coniplotK/ii of the details a 
yK Whoh before has any otlior human 
iltVibimtod with anxiciiDs ku(J> 


as though the Finite had been para¬ 
lysed by momentary contact with the 
Infinite, and is relieved to find him¬ 
self once again upon his little mitivc 
earth—his appointed home, and scene 
of pilgrimage and probation. Here 
again, however, he finds everything 
unexhausted, inexhaustible, accumu¬ 
lating upon, and overwhelming him, 
.whichever way he turns. Yet a new 
light gleams upon him, wlillc he dl- 
'rects his wandering eyes towards the 
inner portions of the crust of that 
earth which he had trod for so many 
ages, without dreaming of what was 
lying beiicatli, and d?.<tined one day 
to be exposed to his wondering eyes. 
WTiat would have been the eflcct on 
Aristotle’s mind, of our geological 
discoveries? Man now perceives in- 
duhitahle traces of past scones of «-x- 
istcnce, of which all his recorded his¬ 
tory lias said nothing, traces ajipar- 
I entlj; reserved, in the Piovitlence of 
' God, to be examined and pondered iu 
only the.se our own times, after so 
many ages of concealment l^ar be¬ 
neath the surface of the eauli, we 
discover the fossilised remains of its 
ancient tenants, who seem to have 
occupied the globe at dilTercijt iicnods 
—probably, too, at vast intervals, and 
under widely difibrent, but 2 >eiiectly 
appropriate, circumstances and condi¬ 
tions.'- They appear to lia 
placed upon it at a given period, foj* 
a specified purjiose, in a detenmned 
order; and having unconsciously ac¬ 
complished that purpose, they myste¬ 
riously disappear, but in a wonderful 
order, and leave behind them ,fho 
still visible and incontestable proofs 
of their past existence. O/now elo¬ 
quent, how deeply suggestive, are 
these mute vouchers ol past econo¬ 
mies! instituted and sustained by ovjc 
and the same Almighty Being, who, 
by thc^word of llis power, uuhulds 
present existence I Many of re¬ 
mains appear to us huge and mous-* 
trous; and Iiuge and fearful th.iy un¬ 
doubtedly seem to have Ijeen, beyond 
any creatures inhabiting the earth 
within our time.—Onr ti%mi What 
do' I mean? Who arc we? Man. 
concerniiiff whom all ccoIol’-v is with 
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an awful .sij^nifioancc, absolutiily si 
lAd, throiij;h all its centuries and 
, ages, Innv continuous and rciuote so- 
cvei*tlu*y may be, since it owns tlial 
it has to deal only wjth times antevioi 
to the appearance of Man upon the ap 
pointed scene of his lordship“»-a scene 
which g<‘o](*gy sliows to have been 
caicfully picjured for him No, not 
. the faintest trace of bis presence, his, 
footsteps, 01 his handiwork, can be 
detected in any of the pages of this 
st(my volume, wherever it has hither¬ 
to been ojicncd, though examined 
never so minutelyho is as absolute 
a stranger a.s though he were not at 
this moment, and never had been, a 
denizen of the planet! This negative 
eloquence of geology has always ap¬ 
peared to me prof(nmdl 3 ' suggestive. 
N#nc of its researches in any part of 
the globe has hitherto succeeded in 
bringing to light one single fragment 
of the fossilised frame of man, in^any 
undisturbed geological formation, by 
which is meant those portions of the 
eai til’s crust to which, though the 
most recent formations in geology, 
geologists assign a much higher anti¬ 
quity than any reached by history. 
It is true that some petrified human 
skeletons have been found, as, for in¬ 
stance, in tbat part of the shores of the,, 
island of (Juaualoupe where the per¬ 
colation of calcareous springs siJl;(.*dily 
petrifies cveiything subjected to their 
influence. There is a solitary^ speci 
men of a petrified skeleton, found at 
that island under such eircumslanccs, 
now to be seen in the British Museum; 
an^ which a celebrated anatomical 
friend of mine regards, on account of 
ccrtain^|culiaritie8 in the pelvis, as 
having been the skeleton of a negro. 
If this be so, its date must be, of 
c^ur.se, subsequent to the discovery 
of Guadalbupc by Europeans.* It is 
not, in other words, the skeleton of 
one'gllthc Caribs, the original inhabi- 
taiits; and cannot be more than be- 
twccr^two and three hundred years 
old. One or two other human skele¬ 
tons have been foifiid, which may be 
similarly accounted for. 

Thus, then, the new and brilliiftit 
*A.D?1493. I 


science of geology attests that man 
was the last of created beings in this 
planet. If her be consistent and 

tiue, and worthy of scientific consi¬ 
deration, she affords conclusive evi- 
dcijce that, iw wc arc told in Scrip¬ 
ture, he cannot have oeciipicd the 
caith longer than sb'- t1ioiu>ami yfiars.-f 
Sir Js'iiK; Newton’s sagacious intel¬ 
lect had arrived at a similar coiielu- 
sion from different premises, and long 
befoie the geologist had made hfs re¬ 
searches and discoveries. “ He ap¬ 
peared,” said one who conversed with 
Mm not long before his death, and has 
carefully recorded what he justly styles 
“ a remarkable and curious conversa¬ 
tion,” “ to be very clearly of opinion, 
tliat the inhabitants of this world were 
of a short date, and alleged as one rea¬ 
son for that opinion, that all arts—as 
letters, ships, printing, the needle, &c. 
—were discovered within the memory 
of history, which could not have hap¬ 
pened if the world had been eternal; 
am\ that there were visible marks of 
ru^i ^011 it, wifich could not have 
been effected by^ flood oiily.”| 

Man cannot shut his eyes upon the 
actual revelations of geology, anymore 
than he can upon the written revela- 
tioii&icoptained in the Scriptures. It 
were foolish, nay dpgcrous, and even 
impious to do so. Wc may depend 
upon it that God dcsi^ied us, and 
permitted us, for wise puj;po»c8, to 
make these astonishing discoverie'S, 
or >lc would have kept them for ever 
hidden from our sight; aiM, forsooth, 
shall we then turu round upfAj odF 
Omniscient Maker, and venture to 
tell Him that He is contradicting liis 
written wmrd? What a spectaido for 
men and angels t I'lie Creature and 
its Creator, the Finite and the Infinite, 
at issue! For iudecd it would, and 
must needs be so. Infinite Goodness 
and Wisdom have presented to us the 
Scriptures as being the eternal tr^th 
of God, who lia%so accredited it to the 
faculties which He himself has given 
us for discovering truth, that we have 
rcverently*received it as such; count¬ 
ess miihoDff of iiis*creature8 have 
• 

t Hitcucock, Religion of Gcoloyy, p 157. 
i Bl&w$r£R'8 Lfi of NovsUm, p..365 
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lived and died in that belief, and 
among them the mightiest intellects 
—the best and greatest of our speeies; 
and yet it is to be imagined that they 
have all had only a strong ddvsion 
sent them that they shoukl hcllcvc a lie, 
and in tl^at lie shouhl live and die 1 
Kay, but let us not thu| judgorthe 
Deity, who does not deceive his crea¬ 
tures. Yea, kt Ocxl he. true, hut etKry 
inan a liar. 

If,* then, the written word of (lod 
be true, His works cannot contradict 
it, however our folly and presumption 
may make it for a time so appea/'; 
and, on the opposite assumption, we 
are to suppose that the Author of Na¬ 
ture has expressly revealed to us, in 
this latter day, some of the former 
conditions of the earth, onlyiri order 
to contradict Ilis own written Word 
previously given to us for our guid¬ 
ance in this transitory scene of being! 
And is this, then, to bo the sum and 
substance of the good which geology 
has done mankind?^ It is not so«-~it 
cannot be so ; nothing but wei^ii/iss 
or wickedness can tlws wrest geology 
from its true tendency and purpose, 
and convert it from a witness to the 
truth, into a prool of falsehood. 

One who may perhaps be i^o^rdod 
as exhibiting the Ipghcst condition of 
the intellect of this a^o, and thorough- 
lyimbucd with the spirit of phiIoso|3iy 
■^of whic^i he is its leading exponent 
and representative ~ has placed on 
record liis deliberate conviction fuat 
“ Jho study of natural philosophy, so 
lar from leading man to doubt the im¬ 
mortality of the soul, and to scoff at 
revealed religion, has, on every well- 
constituted mind, a natural effect di¬ 
rectly the contrary. The testimony 
of natural reason," continues Sir John 
Herschol—for it is ho of wliom I speak 
— "on whatevey exercised, must of 
necessity stop short of those truths 
wMch U is the object of revelation to 
make known; but wWle it places the 
existence and principal attributes of a 
Deity on such grounds as to render 
doubt absurd, and atheism ^ridiculous, 
it unquestionably rpposete no natural 
hr aiecessary obstacle to further pro¬ 
gress. ..... The chqradter of 


the true philosopher is to hope all 
things not impossible, and to believe 
all things not unreasonable." He 
proceeds, in an admirable spirif, to 
say, that we must take care that the 
testimony afforded by science to reli¬ 
gion, bo its extent or value %vhat it 
)nay, shall l>c at loa.st independent, un¬ 
biassed, and spoutaneous. andlieie- 
•probates not only such vain attempts 
as would make all nature bend to 
narrow interpretations of obscure and 
dilTicult passages in the saered writ¬ 
ings, but the moibid scnsibilit}’ of 
tliosc who exult and applaud when 
any facts start up • tplanatory, as 
they suppose, of some. Scriptural allu¬ 
sions, and feel pained and disappoint¬ 
ed when the geneial course of dis¬ 
covery in any department of science 
runs wide of the notions with which 
particular passages in the Bible may 
have impressed such persons them¬ 
selves. By such it should he remem¬ 
bered that, on the one hand, truth can 
never be opposed to truth —and, on 
the other, that error is to be effect¬ 
ually confounded only ]»y searching 
deep and tracing it to its source.* 
Thus far Philosophy, in a tine and 
noble spirit; and it is specially appli¬ 
cable to the subject of (Jeology. 

* Geology is to be regard(?(l as a science 
in gigantic infancy, promising a tiuly 
marvdilous manhood It is one so e.s- 
sentially adapted to excite tlie imagii. 
nation, that professors of the science 
are required to exercise a severe re¬ 
straint upon that faculty; and, dis¬ 
carding all tendency to theorising, ap¬ 
proach the sufiiciently astounding 
with which they have to deal, in a cold 
and rigorous sjiirit of philo^Viiical in¬ 
vestigation. ft is hard to many to ap¬ 
proach it without disturbing prepos¬ 
sessions; and those who cannot get 
rid of them may, if diligent observers, 
accumijiato facts, but must be content 
to leave greater intellects to d(:i^^\vith 
them, fliis important science has iiad 
to contend with gicat disadvailages 
—some of them peculiar ; but it is 
overcoming them,’and,will continue 
to do so. I shall not indicate what 1 
lohccive these peculiar disadvantages 
* HBKacHBL, Disc. (fn. NiU. Vhil pp. V-10. 
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be, because they will occur to any 
one who has even only moderately di- 
reetjyd liis attentidn to this splendid 
subject. As long as the Tacts of geo¬ 
logy are carefully ascertained, and 
dealt with snuply as facts, as those of 
all other sciences, Jind it be* not at¬ 
tempted to put them together prema¬ 
turely, and announce confidently the 
particular tendency which tliey may 
really only m m to indicate, while their 
true bearing is in quite an opposite di-' 
recti«)n—so long, but so long only, geo¬ 
logists may depend upon it that they 
are contribntit^ to the formation of a 
science destinw, perhaps, to eclipse 
all others except astronomy, and even 
1 ival it Geology depends on the con¬ 
tinual accumulation of (»bscrvations 
carried on for ae-es. If the geologists 
oPthe prestuit day should forget this 
fact, and breathlessly begin to con¬ 
struct tlieorics and systems on the 
strengtli of a few coincident facts, 
tlioy may heieafter be regarded as 
mere children, and not as philosophers 
conscious of the grandeur of the in¬ 
quiries in which they arc privileged 
to take part. The hope, ho^v^ver, of 
geology is, the sobriety and system 
with which great numbers of qualified 
obscrvprs are simultaneously prosecut¬ 
ing their inquiries and experiments ii# 
so many quarters of the eartj|. Its 
structure affords already conclusive 
evidence rH»t only of formations singu¬ 
larly ill unison with each other, though 
it immense distances, but also of the 
operation of vast forces, in past ages, 
f only a conjectural character and 
iflde of operation. Let any one go 
t^iu^thc Alps, as I did lately, and 
CTle mostibasty glance at the confused 
position of the strata will satisfy him 
that geology has to dead with facts 
dislocating all suggested hypotheses. 

It js, however, the organic remains, 
and vegetable, which aire found 
in..illree various strata, where they 
have lain hidden for a long series of 
ageSj^that present geology in its most 
attractive aspect, #nd give the reins to 
the imaginatfcon. What arc wc to say, 
for instance, to the visible remnants 
of a monster, partaking of the nature 
of a fish and a erbeudile, the eyes of 


which are of such magnitude that each 
requires a string five feet long to sur¬ 
round it—the fli*imeter of the orbit 
being (ughtccu inches? How hideous 
must such an object have appeared * * 
There are fe^ of our leading museums 
that arc not enriched witl:^ fossil re- 
maiRs of these stiangc stiqiendous ani 
mals, iKiinting indubitably to a long 
succession of ages, when creatures of 
(liis kind, with their appropriate ani¬ 
mal and vegetable aliment, seem to 
liavc had this earth of ours entirely to 
IjiemRolves. This is a state of facts 
K)r which our minds were (luitc unpre¬ 
pared, and vfith which w'c may not 
eyen yet be competent to deal soLorly. 

I shall, however, quit this detsply in¬ 
teresting subject, with* the remark, 
that as'astronoruy expands our con- 
cojitions of splendour and space, so 
geology enlarges our ideas of duration 
and time; w^hilc both thfise magnifi¬ 
cent sciences, the farther they are pro¬ 
secuted, supply the more conclusive 
and awe-inspiring evidence of the unity 
ofitl'i? Creator. And finally, we may 
safely concur imthe observation of an 
eloquent American writer on these 
subjects,! that the merest child in a 
Christian land, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury^laits a far wider and nobler con¬ 
ception of the perfections of Jehovah, 
than the wisest philosopher who lived 
before astronomy had gone forth on 
her circumnavigation of th# univc^ge.« 
He might have added, and before geo¬ 
logy had disclosed His^ mystenous 
handiwork in our own inner earth. 

Let mo, however, now poinl ouT* a 
recent fact, which appcars.lo me to 
have a m<arvellous significance, and 
perhaps a designed coincidence. While 
men were, and continue to be, busily 
exploring the earth in search of traces 
of long past existence, endeavouring 
to establish its vast%ntiquity, and the 
cliangcs which it has undergone, we 
may suddenly behold, reverently^ be it 
said! the drcJRl finger of the Deity si¬ 
lently pointing to that same earth, as 
containii^ unerring evidence of tne 
* Those dmicneioiifl exist in tho fossil 
mains of nil Ict/^mras to bo seen in 
0 Geological Musuuin, iu Kmg’s College, 
Ixuidiim ' * 

t Dr HiTcncoci, Religion of Geology, p. 410. 
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truth of Hik written Word. Let us 
wend our wonderhig way to Nineveh, 
and ga7.<^ at its extvaoidinary excava¬ 
tions. There are indeed seen those 
traces of man which geology has never 
found, man as heoxistedrtfear four thou¬ 
sand year^ago; maiiashe acted and suf¬ 
fered , man as he bfcaino tite suhjoct of 
God’s judgimints; man, whost^atc ha<l 
been foretold bythc messengersof (lod' 
Here behold an ancient and mighty 
capital, and its ciNiel and idolatrous 
people, as it w'crc reproduced before 
our eyes, and disinterred from the dus^ 
and gloom of ages! 

0 ye mcji of Niiievoh t are you in¬ 
deed already rmny nj) before us, to 
comlcmn iw * 

To my mind these contemplations 
arc pregnant with instruction,*'and in¬ 
vested with awe. 1 cannot go to our 
national museum, and behold there 
the recentiy-disiiiten*ed monuments of 
past Assyrian existence, without re¬ 
garding them by the light of the Scrip¬ 
tures ; nor afterwards read the Scrip¬ 
tures, without additional light r^ei't* 
ed upon them from <lhcse wondrous 
discoveries May I, for instance, be 
really looking upon the idol Nisroch,f 
of whom I read in Holy Writ, and 
of the royal parricides of wjfes^i it 
speaks ? ;Si> ikrmaelierib King of Aa- 
Syria dejtarted, aftd vxinl and ‘i'etv.rned, 
awl dwell at mneveh. And it came to 
as-he teas Wfrshipping mthehouae 
of NisrocU his yod, thai Adrammelech 
and iSharezer las sons smote him vhih 
ilt^ swordlX' 

*burely, surely, we live in an age 
of wonderful discoveries and coinci¬ 
dences ; and it must be our fault if we 
do not profit by them, as it is our 
duty to make the attempt. 

It seems to me that no rightly-con¬ 
stituted mindcanponderthese subjects 

* men of Nvfifvth ritf. up in the 
judffmetit with this peneratwn, and thall con¬ 
demn it: for they repented at the preaehvng of 
Jffnast; and^ h^otd, a prea^r than Jonae ui 
xL 32. 

■ > ^acJlD^ayard'.s adroirablo aud deeply in- 
iereKtiD^finetw/t and tie Xematni ot which 
with numcTous wood- 
' '’^i^edny rtjimaeir in 1851, on- 
Accou9it of l^acoverieB <u 

sr. 


without being deeply and beneficially 
affected. It is in vain, liowever, to 
reason with one wliose mind is yiso- 
Icntly made up to treat them Tivilh con¬ 
tempt, and to disregard accumulating 
evidence a liundredfold stronger than 
iudnct5S'it to act confidently in the 
most important concerns of life. A 
disposition of this kind may in time 
be visited by a judicial blindne.ss. Let 
those, on the contrary, of a nobler clia- 
racter, but who have been agitated liy 
doubts from which perhaps few are 
free, reflect on the benignant dispen¬ 
sation which enables us, by new dis- 
cov(»ries in science, tb compieheiid 
much that was previously daik in 
God’s revelation tlirough the Scrip¬ 
tures. The book of nature having 
been thus opened to us for so grand 
a purpose, may wc not humbly hoPe 
that that book will not be closed again, 
before everything that forms still a 
stumbling-block to belief be removed ? 
There may have been scoflers in for¬ 
mer days, whom the discovery to which 
1 am alluding would have startled, and 
silenced. Had l^ord Shaftesbury, and 
those who thought with him, lived in 
this our time, let us expres.s a hope 
that they would be now proclaiming 
what they once denied; and wc can- 
fiOt be sulTicicntly thankful to the S’u- 
premc Difiposcr of Events, that it has 
ploasea Him to re.sorvc ourselves, on 
whom it may be that the ends of tlie’ 
world are come, for a season of greater 
light! 

Let, then, the geologist go on with 
his researches, and double his dis-, 
coveries; naj^ indefinitely inert#’’''^ 
their number and significant LI"’** 
him, if he please, and thinV"1iimsefr 
entitled to do so—and It ha.s been sar¬ 
castically said that time is a cheap 
commodity with geologists—talk of hr; 
millions and miliionB upon millions of 
ages, if Jpg think his eye really cim ible 
of piercing so far back into etdTiiiV. 
If he be right, he shall never satisfy 
me that my God is wrong; for 
in whom 1 have hdiefed :—. 

He i^His owuiDtci^»etcr, 

And Ho will make it phun! 

And now the current of our inquiries 
is bringing us in vihw of objects and 
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flBds demanding onr most serions at- would he naw look at the earth! and 
tention. • at the heavens! 4 t the elements! and 

Wchavc been hithertoinquiringin- at mas? And when the astounded 
to the iNTEUiECTOAn development of philosopher began at length to look 
the age in which we live; and for that ibr eorrespoSdiug advances in meta¬ 
purpose have had to pass an rapid physical or psychological taowledge, 
rtiview the state of knowledge, and what shouVi wo say? What would 
of consequent power, to winch the he think ? 

exertions of the human intellect have Again, let us suppose ourselves to 
brought us. Wo have endeavoured to wake up to-morrow morning in his 
show that we have no sufScicnt rea-‘ day!—without steaim, without mag- 
son for believing that the intelleet of netism, without electricity, and all the 
man has either increased or diminish- aniazing results which they have cf- 
cd in absolute strength or capacity, as Acted!—without the telescope! with- 
far as we h.ava«any means of judging outthcmicroS:ope,andallthcirmighty 
of its action, when fitting occasions revelations! Nay, oven to descend for 
arose to develop its energies; that all a moment to particulars, without our 
our researches into the nature of in- gas, without our newspapers, without, 
tcllcctual existence and action have in othef words, our present physical 
f.iiled of bringing us satisfactory re- and intellectual light!—without the 
suits; that we know that we live, steamboat, the railroad, the electric 
though not how we live; wo think, telegraph 1 What a sudded and dreary 
but Irrwiu not how we think; amithat eclipse! How confounding and in- 
it may perhaps have been so ordained tolerable to those rocollectiug so dif- 
by Infinite Wisdom, that impassable forant a state of social existence! How 
bounds should be placed to the anxious w^ s|(Ould creep and grope our way 
and insatiable curiosity of man. lam about, as in a state of chilftood I And 
speaking ] repeat again, solely at pre- shall we continue our course back- 
sent of Inman means and sources of wards, as far beyond Aristotle’s day as 
knowledge. One observation, faintly his beyond ours ? Iiet us suddenly re- 
alluded to at the commencement of turn-V'lour present day, passing in 
this paper, surely must, by this time,* our flight those two great lights, at 
have forced itself upon us: that while ' intervals of centuries’ the two Racons, 
the retrospect of six thousand ydars— Roger and Francis, and "Newton; and 
from which I exclude our first parent, lot ns venture to anticipate the dijn 
whose intellect originally, and before future, onr physical knowledge and 
he had darkened the glorious image podftion twenty-two centuries hence, 
and likeness in which he was made, if our species shall then, in*God’s gooij 
may have been endowed with powers pleasure, continue upon the earjh, tne 
rtaijsoeiiding all conception by his do- fiat not. having then gone forth, that 
)y*i'ate though still gifted successors Time shcM lie no longer ! 

-i'liov^ ijicntal philosophy to have Where may then be the seats of 
been, comparatively speaking, station- mankind?—their language?—their 
ary, physical di.=icovcry has made, and modes of communication ?—of govem- 
tlit latterly, advances so prodigious, ment ?—their knowledge and use of 
Let us attempt in imagination to real- nature, and its powe* ?—-of the Hea- 
isc ^ space gone over, by sujjiosing vens, and the Earth’s relations to 
tliat^atest among the ancient philo- them? Will the land and the water 
Bophers, Aristotle, plaeed in possession have again changed places? May 
of ouranioroscope; our telescope, and we imagine our posterity, some twjs' 
other astronomical instruments; our orthree thousand years hence, exhum- 
chemical andyechinical instruments, ing the fodlilised remains of their an- 
and of their amazing results*; and the cestry in evdry qjfcrter of the globe 
'present state of anatomical, physiolofi- accessible to the search?* J^fiU they* 
cal, and geological knowledge. How be spcbul*ting upon our size-r-so much 
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greater, or loss than, or the same as 
their own? — npon^our tastes, and 
habits, and doings ? Will our history 
have perished ?—or, if it survive, -will 
it tell of us truly, or falsely? Will 
the period of our existence be assign¬ 
ed to a date a million of ag^s antcsrior 
to its actual one ? Will our iguoranoe 
of the laws of nature, as then under¬ 
stood, of the constitution of the hu¬ 
man mind, be spoken of with pity and 
wonder ? 

Thus, indeed, may wo dream and 
speculate, if we please, as to the po^ 
sible future, and its conditions with 
reference to the present and the past. 
It is with the ‘pre»mA that man is prac¬ 
tically concerned, but of that present, 
though it may seem paradoxical to 
say It, both the past and the future 
are inevitable and essential elements 
and conditit ns. Our Now reflects the 
lights and shadows of what has gone 
before and is following, and has ne¬ 
cessary relations to man’s special apd 
limited intellectual faculties. <£ew 
different are the .Jibujpf man, and t'ne 
sow of his Maker I The differenee 
involves the distinction between Time 
and Eternity, between the Creator and 
the Creature, the Finite and In¬ 
finite ; and may, if^pondered, fflJord a 
few trembling gleams of light upon 
some of the rpossiblo conditions of 
Omnisoiei^pe.' “The whole evolution 
" of time and ages,” said More, “ from 
everlasting to everlasting, is collect¬ 
edly and presontifiokly represented 
td Orod at once; as if all things and 
actions were, at this very instant, 
really present and distinct before 
him.”* How can mortal man ad¬ 
dress his faculties to such a subject ? 
They are as unfit to deal with it, as 
the eye to bear, or the ear to see; and 
it is something enen to persuade our¬ 
selves of that fact and certainty. It 
may serve to save the soul of man 
from endless trouble tpd perplexity, 
^d to reduce it to that condition 
which alone it is fitted to enjoy. But 
we do not sufliciently exAcise our- 
kelves in this mUt^ Wa soothe our- 
Kelves with sounds [“talking as freely 

f i unconcernedly about—,onJaisci- 


nee, omnipotence, and omnipresence; 
as though they really represented to 
our understandings the comprehen¬ 
sible attributes of the incomprehen¬ 
sible Deity; as if “ by searching” we 
had “ found out the" Almighty unto 
perfection I ” I am speaking here of 
the mere unassisted exercise of human 
ueason, which appears to me incompe¬ 
tent to deal fully with our “ Now ” 
tud the more that we endeavour to 
realise this fact, the better shall we 
find it, for both speculation and prac¬ 
tice, in the state of things in which 
we arc conscious tbatave have been 
placed by our Maker, and to which our 
faculties have been adjusted; and in 
which we are ordained to see through 
a glass darkly, and to know in part. 
Eo it ui; and the restless, and too often 
insolent, spirit of man must accommo¬ 
date itself to that fact: and if he do 
nut, Jie will assuredly make mental 
and moral shipwreck. The best think¬ 
ers of the present age arc those who 
rigorously act upon this principle, and 
are most on their guard against urging 
speculation into regions virtually for¬ 
bidden to the prying of human facul¬ 
ties ; because they are, as I have 
said, absolutely •unfitted for them: as 
is grievously evidenced by the incon¬ 
sistent and contradictory character of 
such 8]reculations as wo have several 
times alluded to, the absurdities to 
which theylead legitimately, and their 
practical uselessness, and danger. 

These observations may serve to 
connect our present topics with those 
touched upon before we started ou^ouf 
multifarious inquiries. 

They remind us that our jnquiry is 
not limited to the intellectual, but ex¬ 
tends to the MOBAn development of our 
species in the present age; and thet 
again remits us to an early observa¬ 
tion, thgt there are profound rdtj^a 
between intellect and morality, iwlv- 
ing everything that concerns* the 
highest interests of humanity .ft Tfhe 
truth is, that intellect stands to moral¬ 
ity in the relation of means to an end: 
that the culture and exercise of the 
intellect are not, and cannot be, of 
themselves, final objects or ends, but 
t Ante, p. 8. 
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• necessarily presuppose and lead . 
ends. Tins is a.doctrinc old as th 
gioat Stagyrite; who, to adopt tin 
eloquent language of the present o 
cupaiit of the pulpit of llooKer,* " lai 
the foundation of his etbicaj system 
a recognition of the great truth, tli 
the end vf wwn U mA hnowlaUje, I 
practia.^ 

“A wiser than the Stagyrito Iiai 
told us that whole of niun — hi 
duty, his happiness, his immortality 
is comprised in this —to fear Gody aw 
to Jccep his commondmenls.i 

“ lint an jj^fiiutely greater than So 
loinon has also authoritatively told us 
that the entire subjection of the sou 
to the obedience of faith, is not onlj 
itself demanded of us, but is also a 
^ho .same time constituted the onlj 
avenue to further knowledge. If ani 
man will§ do Jfis wiU, he shall hmi 
of the doctrine whether it he of God'^ 
Thus, as it were, with ono*stride. 
wc have reached the goal—the final 
end of man—of his existence and do 
ings; to which they all inevitablj 
tend, and the attaining of which con 
tributes the iiue and only business OJ 
life! ills intellect is given him to 
aid in discerning that end, and to en¬ 
able -him to regulate his conduct in 
this life, so as to attain that which n 
beyond it—the glorious fruition of & 
happy Hereafter. Jlut where are wo 
standing ? On the shore of a vast 
deep sea of ethical or moral philo¬ 
sophy ; by which I mean simply, that 
system or theory of principles regulat¬ 
ing man as a moral and responsible 
a^ent, especially in respect of its mo- 
tivesmind sanctions. 

This ^cat subject I have approached 

* Archdeacon Robinson, tho Master of the 
^oroplo. 

^ t Ti Si tOm w (Eth. 

T \ —T1i»> and xi*>^*t*** Aristotle 

-both >l them non-jbnali^; and all 
comuiff under either desiguation 
ortPonly subordimUe goods, imidying tho 
exis^ncc of something higher and better. 
Witn Aristotle, that something was—happi- 
nesa; with us. it should be the happiness^ 
tho only tiue and iilfcimato one—secured by 
salvation. • % 

I Eccics zii. IS. • 

§ Tho Greek has a signal significance of 
expression-lir rlrGEAH ri ivrw 

nni$. 


suddenly, and, right or wrong, in the 
decisive spirit of one whose mind, 
after revolving it all his life as a 
matter of personal concernment, is 
thoroughly^ made up upon it. With 
such a subject, and with such a feel- 
ii^g, it w||re idle, and cv^ii criminal, 
for a jnonient, especially on such an 
occasion as this, to daily or to palter; 
and 1 shall speak humbly, and with¬ 
out reserve, my, sincere convictions. 
—In an early part of this paper, it is 
said that everything depends, in these 
inquiries, on taking a right point of 
view; for that there is one, from whicli 
all presents to the contemplative mind 
a lovely but awful order; and another, 
from Which everything appears iiiex- 
tricaUe and hopeless confusion and 
contradiction, involving man himself, 
and all within and without him. 

Nearly two centuries'Ugo, Sir Isaac 
Newton concluded lusO|^ical Queries, 
by a memorable prediction, as it was 
_jiBtly termed by Dugald Stewart, 
V tlgit if Natural Philosophy, in all 
fts*parts, by 4 )ursuing the inductive 
nethod, shall at length bo perfcct- 
id, die hounds of Iforal Pkdosophj 
will he erdanjed caso." We have not, 
luung the splendid times which have 
ucceeded his own, perfected natural 
ihilosophy, but^jr/e rigorously pur- 
lued the inductive mdthod, and there- 
»y immensely enlarged the bounds of 
latural philosophy. Have wo^lsd 
3«laj’god those of moral philosophy ? 
'll one respect tre bate—by iiices- 
lautly accumulating proofs, (?acli<«ew 
le on a sublimer scale, of our Al- 
iglity Maker’s wisdom, pSwer, beno- 
ccnce, and unity of action, and of 
lis title to the love, adoration, and 
bedience of Uis creatures. A living 
accessor of Sir Isaac Newton, Sir 
olm Herschel, tol^us that tho steady 
^plication of the inductive system to 
lysios, necessarily tends to ir^ress 
•mctliing q| the well-weighea and 
ogrosslve character of science 
.e more complicated conduct of 
icial a#d moral relations ; that it is 
lus that legisJt^oil and politics come 
•adually to be regarded as cxpt«i- 
leHtaLsciences, founded jii the nioial 
.hd physical nature Of man, and to be 
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constantly accumulating towards the —even in the highest conditions of, 
solution of the grand problem — how modern civilisation, ^sk, again, those 
the advantages of government are to noble messengers of mercy, who, wiih 
be secured with the least possible in- only the eye of their heavenly Father 
convenience to the goyeri;^ed.* Per- upon them, shedding around them a 
haps it may be truly said, in passing, radiance ujiseen of man, po about (h- 
that while the steadfast _ progress of iiw yood—visiting those hidden scenes 
expetimeiital philosophy is Jne pf the of sufl'ering— 
grandest features of the age, it is not Wliere hopeless anguish pours her moan, 
unaccompanied with danger, in so far And lonely want rUires to die! 
as the spirit which ij generates may Ask them, 1 say, ask all these classes, 
be disposed to address itself, flushed to whom human nature in every sta- 
with triumph, to matters which are tion, every degree of development and 
ttot the ivbject of experimental treat- form of manifestation, is exposed — 
meat. , what they think of human nature—of 

I have my own opinions concerning man’s moral nature—andivliat are the 
the science of political economy, which conclusions which their “ experience ” 

I need not obtryde upon you; but that has forced upon them. They will tell 
legislation and politics depend op fixed yon of a terrible amount of physical 
principles, howev>.r difficult formally and moral Evil in existence, awf w/iic/j, 
to define and agree upon them; anil must he dealt with. 
that" those pi^eiples have relation to Here, perhaps, steps in some philo- 
the moral ant physical nature of man, sophical moralist—first asking, how 
can no more be doubted, than one can do yoiT account for the existence of 
deny the existence, as a distinguislp it?—and by-and-by another, corapla- 
ing characteristic of the presentee,, ccntly affirming, by a process of his 
of a sincere desire to discern an^cl own, that that supposed evil docs not 
upon those principles. Into those exist. Here we are deluged by a tide 
questions, so unhappily intermingled of disputation, which too often carries 
with violent passions and personal off and drowns those whom it over¬ 
interests, 1 shall not enter for one takes. Rut there is also a kindred 
moment, because I am satisfied*’ffith qmstion attended with similar results: 
another—and a vaflt'one it is—what the human Will —or liberty of ao- 
i« the moral nature of man ? for the tion. la there, asks another philo- 
determining that, and the rules of con- sopher, such a thing as the Will ? Can ^ 
duett coufonuablc to it, constitute what it act freely? Or is its action abso- 
is called Moral Philosophy. Befoae lately mechanical and necessary ? 
proceeding further, let me say, that if What, then, are motives ? And are 
youwish really to ascertain the facts men, in fact, mere machines? And if 
on which to reason with reference to so, what becomes of responsibility ? 
man’s morSi nature, do not go to the On these questions—tho two mighly 
speculative moralist, sitting in his problems of moral science—has. jicre 
library, spinning scheme after scheme physical science cast a singl/' ray of 
of so-called m ormity, often only fantas- light ? In spite of some dreams of tlie 
tic variations of those of long-forgot- day, it may bo answered, peremp-^ 
ten predecessors; ){.ut go to the law- torily. No. And is it to be told to those" 
yer, the physician, tho divine, who who come after us, that in England in 
see human nature from day to day in our supposed noontide sploudow ^df 
its practical aspects,—^hose which i intellect, in this nineteenth centi#/-, 
"je hidden from the eyes of mdre | there aie some who, to solve t^iesn 
talkers aqd writers, however eloquent; questions, have at length nestled 
and, ingenious. The former can tell themselves in the (absurd and im- 
youxif the actual pbyi^cal and moral,pious old notion of FaxI'Hsism, and 
cpcditibn of oqr species, in every cias8*| affect to believe that tho universe it- 
ef KM ffom (the lowest to the highest self constitutes Ood 1 That that aw- 
* Mniune, p. 73. * I ful word represents only the aggre- 
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gate of everything that exists—that 
•whatever is, is God, a substance for 
ever the same, and everything in ex 
islence only a necessary succession oi 
its modes of being ! Some of you 
will be surprised, perhaps, to heai 
that there are certain go-called philo 
sophers of the present day, who seri¬ 
ously avoif these notions; and in 
doing so, unavoidably remind us#of 
some "who, pntfessiwj {Jicmselves fo he 
wine, hfcnrne fools * 

It vrould be a vain, disheartening, 
humiliating attempt to exhibit the va¬ 
garies of the human intellect, in both 
ancient andaBiiodern time^, wl>cn es¬ 
saying to deal with these matters. I 
shall, for my present purpose, divide 
all existing schools of moral philo¬ 
sophy into two only: that which im- 
^^licitly or professedly rejects Revela¬ 
tion , and that whose doctrines are 
implicitly based upon it, and may be 
designated as constituting Ol^ristian 
morality. The former offers a scheme 
of conduct, and of motives and sanc¬ 
tions producing it, independently of, 
and in contradistinction to, those dis¬ 
closed by the Holy Scriptures; the 
other, a system based upon them ex¬ 
clusively. The one discards Revela¬ 
tion ; the other necessarily discards 
that which discards Revelation.* • 
Jlefore proceeding further, in order 
to do justice between the rAral sys¬ 
tems, let one give up to the other all 
thit it has derived from that other. Let 
the iiible be supposed banished from 
among mankind, and be as though it 
had never existed, but with it must 
also disappear every ray of light which 
irhas ever emitted, and which has 
glistfli^ never so faintly through the 
mist or mythology — not merely all 
that is thougld to have been derived, 
^ut all that has in faet been derived 
from that radiant source. This must 

b ft revelation there must bo^woparties 
—-Jl who makes it, and ho to whom it is 
made. If tiiere he n revelation, the discard¬ 
ing % ib surely a lo.arful miittcr. Wo have 
inspired authority for iiolding that those 
whom llevC^tion hfts not reached, have the 
law of human action written ta their hearts 
—their coMcknee also hearinefioUnesitfandt^ir 
tfunifjhtH tfi^ mcanwhUe aecustttg or else exmstnff 
one another. 


bo insisted upon, rigorously, as the 
condition of the ar^ment. But then 
where are wej To me it seems as 
though a sun had suddenly fallen from 
the moral firmament; and ail is dark¬ 
ness indeed—all relating to the pre¬ 
sent, the past) and the future; and in 
tliat darkless we grope about hope¬ 
lessly* We know not how, or why, we 
were creal.jd, nor by whom; we can 
account for nothing satisfactorily— 
only blindly guessing; and as for the 
future, it is a hideous blank to us. Wo 
fhay have vague and perhaps tortur¬ 
ing fears from.it, but no hopes; we 
can look only at a puzzling present, 
in which no man has a right to dic¬ 
tate to another; but might is right, 
and right and wrong* are notions of 
etern^ fluctuation with circumstances. 
We seem to be unable to act other¬ 
wise than as we do; wc cannot help 
ourselves; wc have paeons and ap¬ 
petites to gratify, and win do so when¬ 
ever we can; our only motives are de¬ 
rived from the intensity of those pas- 

? io^ and appetites, and we have no 
imc to lose, as life is short: so, ktm 
eat and dnnk, for to morrow we die — 
all dying alike, young, old, ridh, poor, 
good, bad; if, however, wo annex any 
ideflus^o such distinctions —Whatright, 
let me ask, havp wo to slaughter the 
animals, apparentQ^ equally adapted 
with ourselves to theif respective ele¬ 
ments, and with equal n^eaHS of en-. 
loyinent? And what conception could 
ofen form, under these circumstances, 
of an Almighty Maker f 
In this benighted and beVildlrcd 
state, let the Bible reappq^with all 
its teachings and revelations, and a 
flood of holy light flows from it on 
man and everything about him. It is 
absolutely alone in its pretensions to 
AUTiiOBiTv —as having come from the 
b^rst Cause of all*things,t and con- 

t “ There is one primary and cajutal romk 
if distinction, "jays Bishop Warbnrtoij, “dif- 
.bring Judaisnrfntm all other forms of r elj^- 
gion; it professes to come fi-om the Fg0S 
Jause of all things, and it condtarans every 
ither rel%iou for an imiKisturc. There is 
lotbing uu>9) siir^sitg in all Pagan anti- 
,iuity, than that, ^Rnidst their endless fal- 
eged] revelations not oneoft/iem evenniMe 
suel^rdfMiom as these; yet tUcro is noth mg 
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demnin^ erery other relation as an , 
imposture. It opens at once to ourj 
view our past and qur future — our i 
origin and our destiny ; that wc con -1 
sist of an immortal soul joined to a 
mortal body: tells us what arc our 
present condition and .relations^ not 
only towaras each other, buf towards 
Goa; what are the rules of owr con¬ 
duct to be observed on earth, as con¬ 
ditions of an after-existence; how evil 
came into the worlds and how its con¬ 
sequences are to bo dealt with and 
obviated; that the intellect and hcait 
of man arc not as originally created/ 
but the fonner is clouded* and the lat¬ 
ter corrupted; but that Ood has not 
left hiimctf withotU. witness, and has im¬ 
planted in every man a sense of right 
and wrong—a conscience, however its 
functions may be disturbed and viti¬ 
ated by evil nabits; that He himself 
once, in ful^mont of prediction and 
promise, appeared upon earth for a 
while, ahomninfj death,and hringlnff life 
and immortality to light; that, aftW 
death, man shall rise, and receive jiyd^j- 
ment for the deeds do»e in the Dody 
—a judgment finally determining an 
eternal condition; that our Maker bc- 
nignautly roffards us as a father his 
children, with whom he deals tpijder- 
ly, but equitably; tl^t he desires the 
love of our whole heart and soul—that 
wc should strive to be pure and holy, 
..as lie is; und, finally, sums up our 
duty in words which none but a de¬ 
based heart can disrepird— He hath 
showed thes, Omani w fiat is good; and 
what doth Jle require of thee, hut to da 
‘justly, ami to love mercy, and to walk 
hurnhly with thy God ? 

This is essentially, but in brief, the 
sublime code of Christian Ethics— 
adapted to the nature of universal 
man, addressing itself authoritatively 
to his moral nature, prescribing no 
rules for his conduct the propriety of 
whigh that nature does not recomiise; 
but, I repeat it again, speaking lul this 
a voice of paramount awful Autho- 

which modem writers are more to paw 
over witliout reflection. Tbo anciWit fathers, 
however, more neaky noriuainted witii the 
^aio ofpajcaniam, regai^3d tt with theattoitt 
tTou drxe to wmXtraoi“dinary a circumst^oe.” 

* Legation Mom, , 


rity—yet one wliich man is at liberty 
to disobey, at his peril. Now, with 
this code I, for one, as a poor unwor¬ 
thy worm of the earth, am entirdy 
satisfied. I feel that, in proportion as 
1 attempt and seriously strive to come 
up to its requirements, my moral and 
intellectual nature becomes dignified 
and happy; and that I exhioit thchigh- 
est qualities of that restored nature, 
exactly at the point where, unable by 
searching to find Him out, I trust in 
Him, I believe Him, implicitly. 

Stepping, for a moment, out of the 
sunlight of tills sublime system, 1 feel 
myself lowered, perplcxw dishearten¬ 
ed, and in despair. The sum of all its 
teaching is, at one time, that 1 am 
a mere machine ; at anotlior, that 1 am 
impelled by no motives except those 
petty ones supplied by the apparci?* 
expediencies of this transient life only, 
and complicated calculations as to the 
tendency of my actions to secure a 
moment's pleasure or liappincss, or 
contributcapparentlytosucn in others. 
T am wholly dissevered from a future 
state; the grave sees the last of me; 
my inward sense of right and wrong 
is extinguished; conscience, in its cha¬ 
racter of witness, accuser, judge, is 
expelled from its scat, and its very 
QFsistcnce alleged to be a dream and a 
figment. T1 jse, moreover, wlio would 
thus definde me of my moral dignity, 
and annihilate those noble motive.s 
by which I would fain regulate my 
conduct, treat the source from which 
I derive them as a mere tissue of 
fictions and delusions, unworthy of 
being for a moment entertained by an 
enli^tened intellect, in an cnliglit- 
enod age. , 

A French gentleman, M. Itoudhon, 
who aspires to the character of a phi¬ 
losopher, lias recently given out, witfe 
what one cannot but regard as an 
impious^complaccncy, that the* age 
has altogether outgrown Ghrist^n^, 
which, it seems, has “culminaTOd," 
“hastes to her sotting,” and willcsobn 
“vanish away.”* Is, then, the intel¬ 
lectual and moral progress bf mankind 
to achieve,"as one of its* earliest tro- 

* ^oo Reason and Faith —an admirable littlo 
discourse, by Henry E^gors. 
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phies.theextinctionofChristianity?— true system of ethics, spoke sarcasti- 
o^that religion which is now supreme cally of all clerical academical teach- 
in its hold of tho intellect of ail the ers of morals, as having an interest in 
niosi highly civilised nations of the propping up doctynes to which they 
earth? Where are to bo found the arc pledged, and fitting their philoso- 
proofs of this assertion of a presump- phy to them, for that unworthy pur- 
tuoua infidelity? Is not the Christian pose. He pAceeds to say, that “ tho 
religion being at this moment rapidly doctrines of thh Estabhsh^l Church 
propagatcid iii^er tho whole earth? are Prodigiifusly in arrear of the gene- 
And well it may. If its divine pre- ral progi-oss of thought, and that the 
tensions arc to be judged of by ten- philosophy resulting, will have a ten¬ 
dencies and results,raustnottheDittor-, dency not to promote, but to arrest 
est enemy of Christianity admit that, progress.” This it a confident asser- 
were its puro and holy doctrines uni- tiqp, levelled virtually at all systems 
vmally recognised and acted upon, ^ Christian ethics, if based, as are 
the earth have become a moral tnosc of the Church of England, on tho 
paradise? Envy, hatred, malice, and fundamental doctrines of Christianity, 
all uncharitableness, with every ill Long may those doctrines, tho doc- 
they induce — all fraud, hypocrisv, trines of all Christians, “ pro- 

falsehood, violence, and lust—would digiouslv in arrear of thb general pro- 
%y not be extinguished? Where gross oobought,” if that progress be 
would bo cruelty, oppression, murder, in the direction of materialism, fatal- 
war? If we arc to/ note the tree its ism, pantheism, or atheisn, [I am far, 
traits, have we not hero, indeed, as it however, from imputing ach tonden- 
were, tbctrceofmoral lifo,aiidreg«nera- cics to the writer in question, whoever 
tion of onr species? Kemove this tree, he may bo,] in whatever guise it may 
and what have we in its place ? Arc pi^scnt itself. Were such to be, in- 
wo to be left to the fluotnations and a»edj* the tendencies of the age, it 
contradictory theories and systems of would be in its dotage, its second 
Sfeoalled moral philosophers, based on childhood. Of this, however, there is 
the imaginary fitness of things, and no fear; for I do believe the e'nlight- 
tho exclusive adjustment of man to ened convictions of the age to he 
his present state of existence ? What- Christian; and that, if tlicre were now 
ever I have road of tlioso t^ories, con? among us the giant spirits of a for- 
pels mo to compare all wnti #r non- mer day—as there tfssijredly arc their 
(lliristian schemes of morality, to more giant disciples—a Bacon, a Newton, a 
ehamel houses of decayed and decay- Butler—they would be, asithose s^re,, 
ing opinions, exhibiting, at long inter- reyerent believers in Christianity. 1 
vals, new Ihrms of putrescent vitality, can conceive of no degree of intellco- 
As they repudiate conscience, so they tual advancement going lieyond Chris- 
disregard the heart, with all its excel- tianity. The very idea coutradiefi all 
IcSccs, vices, and susceptibilities; and my views of its essentiaVits divine 
yet i^is with the imrl man helievdh character and original; and I, for one, 
urUn rlflUcmmtess! It is this act of never can help denouncing-any at- 
belicf, however, potent and glorious tempt to insinuate notions to the con- 
jjs it is, that some schools of modern trary, by constructing systems of mor- 
philosophy would treat with contempt, ality silently superseding the doctrines 
ani restrain every teiidcney towards of that Christianily. 1 would have 
iy - • the test always to bo, Poes your sys- 

• II writer of tho present day, and an tem recognise, or repudiate, Ohrijtian- 
attije upholder of what is called the ity ? and if fee latter, unhesitatingly 
philosophy of UtUiti/ —which, as I uu- discard the system. 
derstaud ft, sce*s a dreary doctrine Nooia| pretends that revelation does 
truly, and palsying the npblcst senti- not present speouMivo difHoulties to 
nicnts of our nature—in recently ad- |g3ne dispoled tjsloolc for them, espe- 
vocating 'its prejensious as the only ciiijly in a spirit of supercilious inqti- 
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sitiveness, and a haughty reliance upon 
supposed intellectual strength; hut 
they do not disturb him who reflects, 
with Butler, that those difHculties may 
haye been ordained, and who possesses 
that universal solvent of doubt and 
difliculty, a submissiotp and resigna¬ 
tion to t^e Divine will—a faith in re¬ 
velation, and the Omnipjtencc *Vrom 
which it emanated. The Fai^h of the 
Christian is a potent reality; as much 
so in the spiritual, as attraction in tho 
natural world. If the two things may 
bo in any respect compared, faith ipay 
be said to be tho force which attra^s 
tho soul of man to the Deity, as to its 
proper centre. One who possesses it 
says, that revelation, whatever be its 
alleged difliculties—and it professes 
to contain things passing man's un¬ 
derstanding—comes to him accredited 
by such an accumulation of evidence 
as overpowers all rational doubts, far 
transceiidi"% any amount of evidence 
on which lie would unhesitatingly act 
in the most important aflairs of life. 
All evidence seems to me nugatory, if 
that which supports revcIatiolA has 
served only to deceive honestly exer¬ 
cised faculties, having been permitted 
—impious supposition!—by a wise 
and gracious Providence to be array¬ 
ed in support of falsehood! But if 
one cannot entertain the hideous sup¬ 
position, what i§ one to do? Yield 
assent, and evidence it in his life. 
We have tkiiB revelation—a fact incon¬ 
ceivably momentous. What amount 
of intellect will suflico to get rid'of 
that fact ? We must look for an ab- 
sofute demonstration of tho falsehood 
of its p'SK: nsioiis satisfying tho rea¬ 
son of all mankind, and compelling 
them to surrender their faith in a 
cunningly - devised fable ; whereas 
the discoveries constantly announced, 
serve only to corroborate the validity 
of its extenial cmdentials, while the 
heart continues in all times and places 
to apknowlcdge tho strength of those 
which are internal. TiSe Old Testa- 
w*C^nt and tho Jews are both existing 
among us to this day, as a^un with 
its satellites, the one irradiared by the 
other, and indicltir^ th& existencf 
^ t'^ifharacter of that other, ^hat 


precious Book of hooks they arc still 
guarding with sleepless vigilance; 
while "Christianity has diffused”— 
to quote a distinguished living scholar 
and philosopher—“over the world, the 
idea of the unity of the human race, 
once thje solitary belief of the Jews, 
and obscured by their national exclu¬ 
siveness. The historic,.! philosopher, 
starting from this idea, has been en¬ 
abled to view the development of 
mankind in this light of ('hristianity: 
the noblest minds of all Christian na¬ 
tions have recognised a visible and 
traceable progress of the human race 
towards truth, justict^, and intelli¬ 
gence.’”^ Such is Christianity in its 
glorious mission of evangelisation— 
of civilising all the nations of the 
earth. Without it, there is no civil¬ 
isation : or that only which is, to 
quote from the same learned person, 
“ail empty word, and may bo, as 
China and Byzantium show, a ewput 
mort’vim of real life, a mummy dress¬ 
ed up into a semblance of living rcal- 
ity.’^f It is to Christianity alone that 
the world was first indebted for those 
noble monuments of charity and mercy 
which arc to be found in our hospitals, 
infirmaries, and other similar institu¬ 
tions. Not a trace of them is to be 
found among the refined and highly 
Wtivated Greeks and Romans. The 
Christen 'i^encies, now at work to 
civilise mankind, are fed direct from 
the twin founts of inspiration and 
morality. They are gradually chas¬ 
ing away the shadows of ignoranco 
and sensuality, and melting tho man¬ 
acles and fetters in which cruelty and 
vice have bound mankind for ages. 
“ The whole world will be Japh itised 
—which, in religious niattcr(^ means, 
now pre-eminently, that it must be 
Christianised by the agency of thp 
Teutonic element. Japhet holds tho 
torch of light, to kindle the heavenly 
fire in iCl tho other families 
one undivided and indivisible fira^an 
race, t Christianity eiilightcns,^.atid 

* Jlivjiolj/tvA and hU Age. By Cbev. Bxin- 
sou. Vol. ii. p. 4. o 

t Ibid. p. 9. 

t “Wo think,” says a masterly writer m 
tho 'Quarterly Review, “there aie snflicieut 
grouuds, without roforence to 'the sabred 
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oi^y a ifeall portion of the glohe; but to ashes, dust to dust—whence comes 
it cannot he stationary—and it will the sublime sound, / am t/ie-Bcsrurec- 
adva^icc, and is already advancing, tion and the 7/7^0,—awhile immortality 
triumphantly over the whole earth, is glowing around us, and a voice 
ill the name of Christ, and in the whispers, in accents of tender ma- 
light of the Spirit”* That Chris- jestj, Ilis l,dc wilufrairl! 
tianity has a vital influence over in- Why am J so'importunafa on this 
dividuals, andBhe nations which they poinft lieAusu the Holy Volume, 
compose. The presence and the afi-Lwith the^norality and religion which 
SBiicc of it are equally recognised,Tspring from it, is everything or no- 
seen, and felt. thing to each and everyone of us: 

What w'ill the most delicately-ad- take it away, and high as may bo the 
justed scheme of human ethics do for intojlcctual and moral development ot 
a man when the iron is eniermfi his tljp present age, neither philosopher 
soul; when 1|^ sees long-cherished nor jiCiasaiit has anything to supply 
hopes blighted ; when he is writhing the place of tl*at Volume! Man has 
under a sense of insult, wrong, and lost the only link that bound him to 
inpistice ; when some dreadful incur- his Maker, he begins wildly to doubt 
alile disca.se has settled upon him; His ycry^existoiiec, and flie rectitude 
wlmn ho is bidden to fill'llof His government' he has no clue 
to tiu' wiill ? Will it enable him to say, through the labyrinth of life, and sees 
Thouj/h He shuj me, yet will I trust in no adequate purpose of hit existence, 
JJItii f Will It sustain the sinking nor for his being eiidowe^vith such 
Soul of him on who.se eyelids is*sct-^ powers, and capable of such aspira- 
tling the shadow of death ? AVhen we ' tions as are his; he is drifting about 
stand with bleeding heait around the on fte vast ocean of being, without a 
grave, and hear the earth falling on ruMe*l|iud without a chart. But give 
the eoffiii of the dear being who can- him back that vtiluino—let him hold 
not hear it, nor the dread words which fast by ins Biblk as the only fixed 
accompany it—earth to earth, ashes point when all else is’fluctuating— 

, ,,, , ,, , and all is lovely light and order. In 

wiitines, foramvineattlieeonclnBien, that ... i- i, i , ® n ,-ii t • 

all raccp.-niddivuisitiL’sofiuaiikimljireroaIly bght let me walk, till I in my 
derived tioni a single pan : p^id on the appointed time am cabled away. 
e,irth for till' purpose of |H)opliuPit» auifm-o, jjere we touch the culminatingpoint 
m both iue tunes byfoic U.S, and durriiG-the „n 
itreswlnoliltmiyplce-elheCrcatoryottoas- Of all our inquiries, 
wjni to tilt* pipscut onler of existuuck* hero ^ 'Vhercfore, fneiids, farewjli. The 
ifeeuw, vol Ixxxvi pji 0-7, art of a new year is already bcatii- 

‘‘ Ncttm-al of M.m ” There are also iijrp oil OUr brows. May ve ail eutcr, 

the strojiLTfsl phiJolowicju rciusons loi hchev- , ’x • i 3 

WK that all l.m^?ua^^csarc derivahle from one. it, 111 a happy, ail^a 

* BuNSEh, Uippoli/itts, il 110-17 high spirit! 


THB END 








